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THE  BIRTH    OP  NAPOLEON. 

When  the  Corsicans  took  up  arms  in  1767,  to  re- 
sist the  subjugation  of  their  country  to  the  yoke 
of  France,  Carolo  Buonaparte,  the  father  of  Napo- 
leon, quitted  the  gown  for  the  sword  ;  and  under 
the  standard  of  the  patriot  General  Paoli,  who  was 
godfather  to  his  eldest  son  Joseph,  fought  bravely, 
though  unsuccesfully,  for  the  liberties  of  his 
country. 

While  the  struggle  continued,  Madame  Buona- 
parte, the  wife  of  Carolo,  was  constantly  flying 
from  town  to  town,  and  from  village  to  village,  to 
avoid  the  French,  dreading  nothing  so  much  as 
fulling  into  their  hands.  After  repeated  changes 
of  place,  during  the  whole  time  of  her  pregnancy, 
she  was,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1769,  two  months 
after  the  Corsicans  had  given  up  the  contest,  de- 
livered of  her  second  son,  to  whom  the  name  of 
Napoleon  was  given.  They  who  believe  in  the 
great  influence  which  the  situation  of  the  mothej", 
during  pregnancy,  has  upon  the  ofF^pring,  will  per- 
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Inps,  atti'ibute  the  active  and  enterprising  spirit  of 
the  son,  to  the  restless  Ufe  led,  at  this  period,  by 
the  mother.  The  present  pope,  Pius  the  Seventh, 
was  excessively  struck  with  the  circumstance, 
when  it  was  related  to  him  in  the  year  1801,  by  the 
French  ambassador,  and  thought  it  extremely  cu- 
rious and  remarkable. 

This  circumstance  also  occasioned  Madame  Buo- 
naparte to  be  likened  by  her  friends,  to  Latona, 
the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana  ;  by  which  appel- 
liition  she  continued  to  be  known,  until  a  gentle- 
men brought  with  him  from  England,  as  a  present 
for  her,  a  print  from  Mr.  West's  picture  of  Corne- 
lia, the  mother  of  the  Gi'acchi,  showing  her  chil- 
dren as  jewels.  This  latter  circumstance,  united 
with  the  ardour  shown  by  the  young  Buonapartes 
for  the  emancipation  of  their  country  from  the  yoke 
of  the  old  French  despotism,  occasioned  her  form- 
er name  of  Latona,  to  be  changed  to  that  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gracchi. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  name  of  Napoleon 
was  given  to  the  new  born  infant  of  Madame  Buo- 
r.aparte,  according  to  a  common  custom  among 
Catholics  ;  viz.  that  of  naming  the  child  after  the 
s:iint  on  whose  festival  it  is  baptized,  and  that  the 
16th  of  August,  the  day  of  young  Buonaparte's 
baptism,  was  the  festival  of  St.  Napoleon,  a  saint 
then  pecutiar  to  Corsica. 

napoleon's  origin. 

On  the  paternal  side  he  was  descended  from  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Florence.  Civil 
dissensions  occasioned  many  of  the  noble  families  to 
emigrate  from  time  to  time,  among  whom  was  the 
ancestors  of  that  branch  of  the  Buonaparte  family 
from  which  Napoleon  was  descended. 
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When  the  island  of  Corsica  became  subject  to 
France,  Carolo  Buonaparte,  the  father  of  Napoleon, 
V  hose  profession  was  the  law,  was  chosen  to  re- 
present the  nobility  of  the  country.  He  after- 
wards received  the  appointment  of  "  procureur  du 
I'oi,"  or  king's  attorney-general,  at  Ajaccio.  Na- 
poleon was  besides  educated  at  the  "  Ecole  Royale 
Militaire,"  at  Paris,  an  institution  founded  by 
Louis  XV.  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  noble 
families  with  small  fortunes  for  the  military  ser- 
vice ;  and  his  eldest  sister  was  educated  at  the  aca- 
demy of  St.  Cyr,  which  was  a  foundation  for  the 
education  of  young  ladies  of  noble  family. 

On  the  maternal  side  the  descent  of  Buonaparte 
is  still  more  distinguished.  The  family  of  Ramo- 
lini,  to  which  his  mother,  the  late  Madame  Buo- 
naparte belonged,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the 
republic  of  Genoa,  and  allied  not  only  to  all  tlie 
principal  families  of  that  republic,  but  to  the  fami- 
lies of  most  of  the  great  potentates  of  Europe.— jLa» 
Cases. 

HIS  FATHER, 

Cliarles  Buonaparte,  was  regularly  educated 
at  Pisa,  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  is  stated  to 
have  possessed  a  very  handsome  person  ;  a  talent 
for  eloquence,  and  a  vivacity  of  intellect,  which  he 
transmitted  to  his  son.  He  was  a  patriot  also,  and 
a  soldier,  and  assisted  at  the  gallant  stand  made  by 
Paoli  against  the  French.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
about  forty  years,  of  an  ulcer  in  the  stomach,  on  the 
24th  February,  1785.  During  Napoleon's  grandeur, 
the  community  of  Montpellier  expressed  a  desire 
to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Charles 
Buonaparte.  His  answer  was  both  sensible  and 
in  good  taste.      "  Hud  J  lost  my  father  ye^ter 
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day,"  he  said,  "it  would  be  natural  to  pay  liis 
memory  some  mark  of  respect  consistent  with  my 
present  situation.  But  it  is  twenty  years  since  the 
event,  and  it  is  one  in  which  the  public  can  take  no 
concern.  Let  us  leave  the  dead  in  peace." — Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

HIS  MOTHER.  I 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  civil  discord,  fights  and 
skirmishes,  that  Charles  Buonaparte  married  Lse- 
titia  Ramolini,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  youn;; 
women  of  the  island,  and  possessed  of  a  great  deal 
of  firmness  of  character.  She  partook  the  dangers 
of  her  husband  during  the  years  of  civil  war,  and 
is  said  to  have  accompanied  him  on  horseback  in 
Fome  military  expeditions,  or  perhaps  hasty  flights, 
shortly  before  her  being  delivered  of  Napoleon. 
Though  left  a  widow  in  the  prime  of  life,  she  had 
already  borne  her  husband  thirteen  children,  of 
whom  five  sons  and  three  daughtei*s  survived  him. 
—Ibid. 

HIS  ENTREE  INTO    THE  SCHOOL   OF  BRIENNE. 

He  entered  the  Royal  Military  School  of  Brienne- 
le-Chateau,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  eight  months, 
and  four  days.  He  remained  there  five  years,  five 
months,  twenty-seven  days,  and  removed  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  years,  two  months,  two  days,  to  enter 
the  Military  Academy  of  Paris,  as  appears  from 
the  register  of  the  king's  scholars  thus:  "17th 
October,  1784,  passed  from  the  Royal  Military 
School  of  Brienne,  M.  Napoleon  de  Buonaparte, 
*  Gentleman,'  bom  in  the  city  of  Ajaccio,  in  the 
island  of  Corsica,  15th  August,  1769,  son  of  Charles 
^larie  de  Buonaparte,  *  Noble,'  Deputy  of  the  no- 
bles o^  Corsica,  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Ajaccio, 
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and  of  Dame  Lsetitia  Ramolyno,  his  wife,  accord- 
ing to  the  certificate  transcribed  into  the  register 
of  matriculation  here,  folio  21.  He  was  received 
into  this  estabhshmeut  23rd  April,  1779." — Bou- 
rienne. 

PROGRESS   AT  SCHOOL. 

So  great  was  Buonaparte's  ardour  for  improve- 
ment, that,  while  at  school,  he  never  suffered  a 
day  to  pass  with  satisfaction  to  himself,  in  which 
he  did  not  find  his  ideas  extended  and  his  know- 
ledge iuci-eased.  Thanking  his  mother,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  for  the  great  care  she  had  manifested 
in  forwarding  his  education  and  future  advance- 
ment, he  made  use  of  the  following  emphatic  words: 
— "  With  my  sword  by  my  side,  and  Homer  in  my 
pocket,  I  hope  to  carve  my  way  through  the  world.'* 
Almost  all  the  scientific  teachers  of  Brienne,  being 
accustomed  to  study  the  character  of  their  pupils, 
and  obliged  by  their  duty  to  make  a  niemoi-aiidii 
and  occasional  reports  on  the  subject,  spoke  of  the 
talents  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  progi-ess  of  his  stu- 
dieSj  with  admiration. 

HIS  BOYHOOD 

Much  has  been  said  of  his  boyhood.  Enthusiasm 
andridiculous  exaggeration  have  alike  been  at  work. 
Writers  have  painted  the  boy  in  the  blackest  co- 
lours, in  order  to  have  the  pleasm-e  afterwards  of 
making  a  monster  of  the  man.  It  will  be  ever 
thus  with  those  whom  their  own  genius  or  circum- 
stances elevate  above  their  compeers.  Buona- 
parte himself  laughed  heartily  at  all  such  fables, 
and  at  all  those  fooleries  with  which  wintings  dic- 
tated by  admiration  or  hatred,  have  embellished  or 
blackentd  hs  early  years.       I   may  hero  recal  a 
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simple  anecdote,  which  will  be  immediately  recog- 
nised as  the  original  of  uumfcerleis  inventions  and 
misrepresentations. 

During  the  winter  of  1783-84,  so  memorable  for 
heavy  falls  of  snow,  which  every  where  lay  to  the 
depth  of  six  or  eight  feet,  young  Napoleon  showed 
himself  singularly  annoyed.  No  more  Uttle  gar- 
dens— none  of  those  delightful  seclusions  he  so 
much  courted.  During  his  play-hours,  he  was 
constrained  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  of  his  com- 
panions, and  to  walk  with  them  backwards  and 
forwards  in  a  large  hall.  In  order  to  escape  from 
this  tiresome  exercise,  Napoleon  contrived  to  stir 
«p  the  whole  school,  by  the  proposal  of  a  different 
amusement.  This  was  to  clear  various  passages 
through  the  snow  in  the  great  court,  and  with 
shovels  to  erect  horn-works,  dig  trenches,  raise 
parapets,  construct  platforms,  &c. 

"  The  first  labour  finished,"  said  he,  "  we  can  di- 
vide into  parties,  and  form  a  kind  of  siege  ;  and  as 
inventor  of  this  new  sport,  I  vmdertake  to  direct  the 
attacks."  Our  joyous  troop  entered  into  this  pro- 
ject with  enthusiasm  :  it  was  executed,  and  the 
mimic  combat  maintained  for  the  space  of  fifteen 
days.  Indeed,  our  warfare  ceased  not,  till,  by 
gravel  and  small  stones  mixed  \vith  the  snow,  of 
which  we  made  our  balls,  many  of  the  students, 
besiegers  as  well  as  besieged,  had  been  pretty  se- 
riously wounded.  I  remember  well,  that,  of  all 
the  scholars,  none  was  more  severely  pelted  than 
myself  with  these  missiles. — Bourienne, 

HE  REPELS  INVADERS. 

At  the  School  of  Brienne,  each  pupil  was  locked 
up  by  himself  at  night  in  a  cell,  the  whole  furniture 
of  wJiich  consisted  of  a  girth  bed,  an  iron  water- 
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pitcher,  and  basin  ;  yet  gloomy  as  this  seclusion  was, 
young  Napoleon  prefex-red  retiring  to  it  during  the 
intervals  of  scholastic  exercise,  to  joining  with  his 
school-mates  in  their  usual  sports  aud  amusements. 
At  a  later  period  he  was  wont  to  prose  into  his  so- 
litary studies  in  a  little  garden,  which  he  had  con- 
trived to  enclose  for  his  own  exclusive  use,  by  pi'e- 
vailing  on  some  of  the  scholars  to  assign  to  him  the 
shares  alloted  to  them,  and  addiug  these  to  his  own. 
It  has  been  told  of  him  at  this  period,  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  other  schoolboys  were  thrown 
into  great  consternation  by  the  explosion  of  a  fire- 
work which  they  were  engaged  in  preparing,  and 
when  some  of  them,  in  their  haste  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  danger,  broke  through  into  the  territoiy 
of  the  young  "solitaire,"  he  seized  his  garden-tools, 
and  attacking  the  invaders,  drove  them  with  equal 
spirit  and  "  nonchalence"  back  into  the  midst  of 
the  peril  from  which  they  were  seeking  to  escape. 
In  consequence  of  these  cold  and  forbidding  fea- 
tures in  his  character,  he  soon  acquired  the  nick- 
name of  the  "  Spartan,"  which  he  retained  during 
his  residence  at  Brienne. — O'Meara. 

HIS  EARLY  ADVOCACy  OF  TEMPERANCE  AND  SOBRIETY, 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Military  School  he  found  the 
establishment  on  a  footing  so  brilliant  andexpensive, 
that  he  drew  up  a  memorial,  and  addressed  it  directly 
to  the  vice-principal,  Berton.  The  youthful  reform- 
er here  insisted  that  the  plan  of  education  was  per- 
nicious, and  could  never  accomplish  the  end  pro- 
posed by  every  wise  government.  He  dwelt  forcibly 
upon  the  effects  of  such  a  system ;  affirming, "  that 
the  royal  pensioners,  being  all  gentlemen  in  I'educed 
circumstances,  instead  of  having  theirminds  impro- 
ved, could  derive  nothiug  therefrom,  save  a  love  of 
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ostentation,  and  sentiments  of  conceit  and  vanity  ; 
so  that,  on  rejoining  the  domestic  circle,  far  from 
relishing  the  frugal  gentility  of  their  homes,  they 
will  feel  inclined  to  blush  for  the  very  authors  of 
their  being,  and  to  despise  their  modest  homes.  In 
place,"  continued  the  memoralist,  *'  of  retaining  a 
numei'ous  crowd  of  domestics  about  these  youths, 
setting  before  them  meals  of  two  courses  daily,  mak- 
ing a  parade  with  a  very  expensive  establishment 
of  horses  and  grooms,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
oblige  them  to  do  every  thing  for  themselves,  that 
is  to  say,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  cooking, 
which  should  be  done  for  them  ;  to  set  before  them 
ammunition  bread,  or  of  a  quality  approaching  to  it; 
accustom  them  to  the  business  of  the  field  ;  make 
them  brush  their  own  clothes,  clean  their  boots  and 
shoes,  &c.  ?  Since  they  are  far  from  rich,  and  are 
destined  for  the  military  service,  the  duty  of  that 
service  is  the  only  education  which  they  should  re- 
ceive. Habituated  to  a  life  of  sobriety,  to  maintain 
with  steadiness  the  bearing  of  a  soldier,  they  ^ould 
at  the  same  time  grow  up  more  robust  ;  would  be 
able  to  brave  the  inclemencies  of  seasons  ;  to  sup- 
port with  courage  the  fatigues  of  war  ;  and  inspire 
the  men  under  their  command  with  respect  and  de- 
voted attachment."  Thus  reasoned  Napoleon  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  ;  time  und  his  subsequent  insti- 
tutions evince  that  he  never  departed  from  these 
early  views  of  military  education. 

His  superiors,  tired  of  so  decided  a  character, 
hastened  the  period  of  his  examination,  that  he 
might  be  provided  for  elsewhere,  as  second  lieu- 
tenant, on  the  first  vacancy  in  a  regiment  of  artil- 
lery.—J5yMrr(<!H«^« 
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ESCAPE  FROM  DROWNING. 


When  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  Napoleou 
hud  a  narrow  escape  for  his  life.  While  swimming 
ill  the  Seine,  the  cramp  seized  him,  and  after  seve- 
i-al  ineffectual  struggles,  he  sank.  At  the  moment 
in  question,  he  subsequently  declared,  that  he  had 
experienced  the  sensations  of  dying,  and  lost  all 
recollection.  However,  after  sinking,  the  current 
forced  him  upon  a  sandbank,  where  he  lay  sense 
less  for  some  time,  till  restored  to  animation  by  the 
aid  of  his  young  companions,  who  had  witnessed  the 
accident.  In  the  first  instance,  they  had  given  him 
up  for  lost,  not  conceiving  that  the  current  would 
have  conveyed  him  to  such  a  distance. 

HIS  ADVENTURE    WITH  THE  BALLOON. 

While  yet  a  cadet,  ne  went  on  one  occasion  to 
witness  the  ascent  of  a  balloon  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  Impelled  by  an  eager  curiosity,  he  made 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  unperceived 
entered  the  inner  fence,  which  contained  the  ap- 
paratus for  inflating  the  silken  globe.  It  was  then 
very  nearly  filled,  and  restrained  from  its  aerial 
flight  by  the  last  cord  only,  whon  Napoleon  re- 
quested the  aeronaut  to  permit  him  to  mount  the 
car  in  company  with  him.  This  however  was  I'e- 
fused,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  feelings  of 
tile  boy  might  embarrass  the  experiments  ;  on 
which  Buonaparte  is  stated  to  have  exclaimed,  *'  I 
am  young,  it  is  true,  but  fear  neither  the  powers  of 
earth  nor  of  air  I"  sternly  adding,  *'  will  you  let 
me  ascend  ?"  The  eri'atic  philosopher  sharply  re- 
plied, "  No  sir,  I  will  not  ;  I  beg  that  you  will  re- 
tii'c."  The  little  cadet,  enraged  at  the  refusal,  in- 
itantly  drew  a  small  sabre,  which  he  wore  witli 
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Ms  uniform,  cut  the  balloon  in  several  places,  and 
destroyed  the  curious  apparatus  which  the  aero- 
naut had  constructed  with  infinite  labour  and  in- 
genuity for  his  experiment.  Such  was  the  last 
liotable  act  of  the  boyhood  of  Buonaparte  ;  it  would 
eeem  as  if  on  the  verge  of  manhood,  he  had  in 
this  one  adventure  prefigured  the  whole  of  that 
extraordinary  career  which  he  afterwards  run  ;  as 
the  clouds  aspiring,  as  the  air  trackless,  its  only 
object  to  ascend ;  its  only  rudder  the  whirl- 
wind ;  a  vapour  its  impulse  ;  downfall  its  destiny, 
—  O'Meara. 

HIS  FIRST    LITRRARY    PRODUCTION. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  gained  the  prize  of- 
fered by  the  academy  of  Lyons  on  the  following 
subject :  "  What  are  the  principles  and  institu- 
tions, by  the  application  of  which  mankind  can  be 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  happiness  ?"  Many 
years  afterwards,  Talleyrand  got  the  essay  out  of 
the  records  of  the  academy,  and  returned  it  to  the 
author.  After  reading  a  few  pages  of  it,  Buona- 
parte committed  it  to  the  flames.  Thus  his 
first  literary  production  b  lost  to  the  world.— i^a* 
Cases. 

napoleon's  OBLIGATIONS  TO  MADAME  DU  CO- 
LOMBIKR. 

Napoleon,  soon  after  quitting  the  Military  School, 
in  the  year  1785,  went  to  join  his  regiment  at  Va- 
lence. He  there  got  an  early  introduction  to  Ma- 
dame du  Colombier,  a  lady  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
who  was  endowed  with  many  rare  and  estimable 
qualities,  and  who  was  the  most  distinguished  per- 
son in  the  town.  She  entertained  a  great  regard 
for  the  young  artillery  officer,  and,  through  her 
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connexion,  he  mingled  in  all  the  best  company  m 
Valence  and  its  neighbourhood.  She  introduced 
liim  to  the  Abbe  de  Saint- Rufe,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable property,  who  was  frequently  visited  by 
the  most  disthiguished  persons  in  the  country. 
Napoleon  was  indebted  for  the  favour  he  enjoyed 
to  his  extensive  information,  joined  to  the  facility 
and  force  with  which  he  turned  it  to  account.  Ma- 
dame du  Colombier  often  foretold  that  he  would 
be  a  distinguished  man. 

The  death  of  this  lady  happened  about  the  time 
of  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  an  event  in 
which  she  took  great  interest ;  and  in  her  last 
moments  was  heard  to  say  that,  if  no  misfortune 
befel  young  Napoleon,  he  would  infallibly  play  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  events  of  the  time.  The 
emperor  never  spoke  of  Madame  du  Colembier  but 
with  expressions  of  the  tenderest  gratitude  ;  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  the  valu- 
able introductions  and  superior  rank  in  society, 
which  she  procured  for  him,  had  great  influence 
over  his  deatiny.—Bourrienne, 


Napoleon  about  this  time  conceived  an  attach- 
for  Mademoiselle  du  Colombier,  the  daughter  of 
his  patroness,  and  she,  on  her  part,  was  not  insen- 
sible to  his  mei'its.  It  was  the  first  love  of  both  : 
and  it  was  that  kind  of  love  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  arise  at  their  age  and  with  their  educa- 
tion. "  We  were  the  most  innocent  creatures 
imaginable,"  the  emperor  used  to  say  ;  **  we  con- 
trived short  mterviews  together  ;  I  well  remem- 
ber one  which  took  place  on  a  midsummer's  morn- 
*"o>  just  as  daylight  began    to  dawn.     It  will 
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scarcely  be  believed  tliat  all  our  happiness  con- 
sisted in  eating  cherries  together. 

In  the  year  1805,  when  about  to  be  crowned 
King  of  Italy,  on  passing  through  Lyons,  he  again 
saw  Mademoiselle  Colombier,  who  had  now  changed 
her  name  to  Madame  de  Bressieux  ;  she  gained 
access  to  him  with  some  difficulty,  surrounded  as 
he  was  by  the  etiquette  of  royalty.  Napoleon  was 
happy  at  seeing  her  again  ;  but  he  found  her  much 
altered  for  the  worse.  He  granted  her  husband 
what  she  solicited,  and  placed  her  in  the  situation 
of  lady  of  honour  to  one  of  his  sisters.— Xa*  Cases. 

EARLY  TESTIMONIES    OF    NAPOLEON's    MERITS. 

In  the  year  1785  Napoleon  Buonaparte  under- 
went an  examination  at  the  "  Ecole  Militaire"  of 
I'aris,  preparatory  to  entering  into  the  artillery. 
On  this  occasion,  there  were  thirty-six  vacant 
places,  of  which  he  obtained  one,  being  appointed 
second  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  La  Fere. 
]\i.  Kex-aglion,  one  of  the  professors  of  the  mi- 
litary school,  charged  with  this  examination,  is 
stated  to  have  inscribed  on  the  margin  opposite 
to  the  signature  of  Napoleon,  the  following  tes- 
timony.— ^'  A  Corsican  by  character  and  by  birth. 
If  favoured  by  circumstances,  this  young  man  ieill 
rise  high." 

M.  Keraglion  was  very  fond  of  Napoleon,  and, 
when  at  school,  is  said  to  have  supplied  him  with 
pocket  money.  He  also  was  in  the  habit  of  invit- 
ing him  to  dinner  every  Sunday.  After  the  death 
of  this  professor,  Napoleon  granted  a  handsome 
pension  to  his  widow. 

When  Pichegru  joined  the  royalist  party,  that 
general  was  asked  whether  it  were  possible  to 
gain  over  the  general -in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
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To  attempt  that  would  only  be  wasting  time, ' 
said  lie  ;  "  from  my  knowledge  of  him  when  a  boy 
1  am  sure  he  must  be  of  a  most  inflexible  character  : 
lie  has  taken  his  resolutions,  and  he  will  not  chau^je 
them." 

M.  Domairon,  the  professor  of  Belle's  Lettres 
at  the  military  school  at  Paris,  at  the  period  when 
xsapoleou  was  receiving  his  education  at  that  ce- 
lebrated seat  of  learning,  used  to  say,  that  he  had 
always  been  struck  with  the  singularity  of  Napo- 
leon's amplifications,  which  he  said,  "were  like 
flaming  granites  poured  froin  a  volcanoJ'* 

Napoleon  was  scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age, 
when  the  Abbe  Raynal,  struck  with  the  extent  uf 
his  acquirements,  appreciated  his  merit  so  highly 
as  to  make  him  one  of  the  ornaments  of  his  scien- 
tific dijtuners. 

The  celebrated  Paoli,  who  had  long  inspired  Na- 
poleon with  a  sort  of  veuei'ation,  and  who  found 
that  the  latter  had  headed  a  party  against  him, 
whenever  he  showed  himself  favoux*able  to  the 
English,  was  accustomed  to  say — "  This  young  man 
is  formed  on  the  ancient  model.  He  is  one  uf 
Plutarch's  men." 

Among  all  the  tutors  of  Napoleon,  while  at  tl;e 
military  school  of  Paris,  only  one  individual  form- 
ed a  mistaken  idea  of  him  ;  and  that  was  M.  Bauer, 
the  dull  heavy  German  master.  Young  Napoleon 
never  made  much  advancement  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, which  offended  M.  Bauer,  and  he  in  conse- 
quence formed  a  most  contemptuous  opinion  of  his 
pupil's  abilities.  One  day  Napoleon  not  being  in 
his  place,  M.  Bauer  inquii-ed  where  he  was,  and 
was  told  that  he  was  attending  his  examination  in 
the  class  of  artillery.  "  Oh  !  so  he  does  learn 
something  I"  said  M.  Bauer,  ironically.  "  Why, 
104  B 
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sir,  he  is  the  best  mathematician  in  the  school,'* 
\vas  the  reply.  "  Ah  !  I  have  always  heard  it  re- 
marked, and  I  have  always  believed,  that  none  but 
a  fool  could  learn  mathematics." 

"  It  would  be  curious,"  said  the  emperor,  in  re- 
lating this  anecdote,  "  to  know  whether  M.  Bauer 
lived  long  enough  to  ascertain  my  real  character, 
and  to  enjoy  the  confirmation  of  his  own  judg- 
ment.' ' 

buon'apartk's  entrance  into  the  army. 

From  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  the  strong- 
est disposition  was  shown  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
towards  every  thing  which  bore  any  relation  to  the 
military  profession,  and  he  pursued  with  indefati- 
gable industry  all  studies  connected  with  it.  Mon- 
sieur de  Marljoeuf,  who  was  appointed  governor  of 
Corsica  on  its  submission  to  France,  was  struck 
with  the  militai'y  ardour  displayed  by  the  boy,  and 
was  thereby  induced  to  recommend  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  French  government,  as  one  whose 
talents  and  industry  appeared  deserving  of  cultiva- 
tion. Napoleon  was,  accordingly,  placed  by  the^ 
government,  first  in  the  military  school  at  Brienne, 
one  of  several  schools  instituted  in  different  parts 
of  France,  as  preparatory  to  the  Ecole  Royals 
Militaire  at  Paris,  and  was  in  due  time  received 
into  the  latter- 

All  accounts  agree  that  the  same  studious  dispo- 
sition, the  tame  eagei-ness  in  the  pm-suit  of  all  kinds 
of  military  science,  continued  uniformly  to  charac- 
terize the  young  Napoleon,  during  the  whole  time 
that  he  was  a  pupil  in  these  schools.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  a  commission  was  given  him  in  tlie 
Corps  de  aeuie,  as  it  is  called,  to  which  no  appro- 
priate Luglish  name  can  be  given,— but  it  has  al- 
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w.iys  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  corps  in 
tiie  French  military  service.  It  was  while  he 
was  a  pupil  at  the  Ecole  Militaire  that  his  father 
died. 

HIS    COLD   DISPOSITION 

*'  The  day  after  our  second  return  from  Germany, 
in  May,  1795,"  says  Madame  Bourrienne,  "  we 
met  Bonaparte  h\  the  Palais  Royal.  He  embraced 
Bourrienne,  as  one  would  a  comrade  one  loves  and 
sees  again  with  pleasure.  We  went  to  the  Theatre- 
Francais,  where  a  tragedy  was  performed  ;  but  the 
after-piece  convulsed  the  house.  The  actor  was 
often  forced  to  stop  till  the  bursts  of  laughter  had 
subsided.  Bonaparte  alone — a  circumstance  which 
struckme  very  forcibly — maintained  an  icy  silence. 
I  remarked  at  this  period  of  life,  that  his  disposition 
exhibited  coldness,  and  frequently  gloom  ;  his  smile 
was  false,  and  often  exceedingly  misplaced.  As  an 
illustration  of  this,  I  recollect,  a  few  days  after  our 
meeting,  he  had  one  of  his  fits  of  ferocious  hilarity, 
which  shocked  my  feelings,  and  little  disposed  me 
to  like  him.  He  recounted  to  us,  with  the  greatest 
gaiety,  an  adventure  before  Toulon,  where  he  com- 
manded the  artillery.  An  officer  in  this  service, 
and  under  the  general's  own  orders,  had  received 
a  visit  from  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  recently 
united,  and  whom  he  tenderly  loved.  A  few  days 
after  her  arrival,  directions  were  issued  for  a  fresh 
attack  upon  the  town,  and  the  officer  got  orders  to 
be  on  duty.  His  wife  went  to  Genei*al  Bonaparte, 
entreating  him,  with  tears,  to  dispense  with  the 
presence  of  her  husband  for  that  day  only.  The 
general  was  inexorable,  as  he  himself  told  us,  with 
a  gaiety  which  amused,  while  it  made  one  shudder. 
The  moment  of  attack  ai-rived  ;  aud  this  officer, 
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felt  a|| 


who  had  displayed  extraordinary  bravery, 
prebentimeut  of  his  approaching  end  :  he  becauie 
pale  and  trembled.  His  station  was  by  the  gene- 
ral's side  ;  and,  at  the  moment  of  the  hottest  fire 
fi"om  the  ramparts,  Bonaparte  cried  out  to  him — 
*  Bewai'e  !  a  shell !  The  officer,'  added  he, '  instead 
of  throwing  himself  on  the  ground,  only  stooped,; 
and  was  cut  in  two  !'  Bonaparte  broke  into  shouts 
of  laughter,  while  describing  what  pai't  of  the  body 
was  carried  off!" — Bourrienne. 

HIS  ANSWER  TO  A   DISSATISFIED  SOLDIER. 

Some  time  after  Napoleon  had  attained  the  rank 
of  captain,  a  soldier  one  day  approached  him  and 
showed  him  his  coat  which  was  in  r.igs,  at  the  same 
time  demanding  another,  in  a  dissatisfied  tone.  "  A 
new  coat  !"  exclaimed  the  young  officer,  who,  al- 
though well  aware  of  the  bad  appointment  of  the 
whole  republican  army,  did  not  wish  to  encourage 
a  mutinous  disposition  among  the  soldiery — "  Yuu 
do  not  call  to  mind,  that  your  honourable  scara 
would  no  longer  be  visible."  The  well-timed  com- 
j)liment  completely  satisfied  the  poor  soldier. — 
Fouche. 

HIS  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EXECUTION  OF  LOUIS  XVI. 

I  learnt  the  next  day  that  the  advocate  Target 
had  refused  his  professional  aid  to  his  sovereign< 
This  was,  in  the  strongest  acceptation  of  the  term, 
to  erase  his  name  from  the  records  of  immortality. 
What  were  the  arguments  of  his  cowardly  pru- 
dence ?  "  I  shall  not  save  his  life,  whilst  I  may  risk 
my  own."  Malesherbes,  Trouchet,  Deseze,  faith- 
ful and  devoted  subjects  (whom  I  could  not  imitate, 
but  whom,  if  I  were  a  monarch,  I  would  place  at 
my  right  hand),  united  to  defend,  by  their  zealoua 
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exertions,  the  descendant  of  St.  Louis.  Shotild 
they  survive  this  courageous  act  of  fidelity,  I  will 
neverpass  them  without  baring  my  head.  Detain- 
ed by  business  at  Versailles,  I  only  returned  to 
Paris  on  the  16th  of  January.  I  had  consequently 
lost  three  or  four  scenes  of  this  ambitious  tragedy, 
baton  the  18th  I  attended  the  National  Conven- 
tion. Ah  !  my  friend  !  whatever  these  revoln- 
tionary  maniacs  may  say,  a  monarch  is  not  merely 
a  man  :  his  liead  will  fall,  it  is  true,  with  that  of 
the  shepherd,  but  he  who  commands  the  murder 
will  shudder  at  his  own  temerity  ;  and  were  he  not 
compelled  by  the  force  of  his  secret  motives,  the 
sentence  would  expire  on  his  lips  ere  its  utterance. 
I  gazed  eagerly  on  the  intrepid  mortals  who  were 
about  to  dare  to  pronounce  on  the  fate  of  their  vir- 
tuous sovereign.  I  studied  their  looks — scrutin- 
ized their  very  hearts.  It  was  by  the  excess,  the 
importance  of  their  trespass,  they  were  supported, 
whilst  inwardly  awed  by  the  rank  of  their  victim  : 
could  they  have  ventured  to  retract,  the  prince  had 
been  saved.  But  unfortunately  they  had  said,  if 
his  head  does  not  fall  to-day,  ours  must  soon  sub- 
mit to  the  stroke  of  the  executioner.  This  was  the 
predominant  idea  that  dictated  their  votes.  No  pen 
could  with  justice  describe  the  situation  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  galleries.  Silent,  gloomy,  breathless, 
their  looks  were  alternately  directed  towards  tlie 
accused,  his  advocate,  and  his  judge.  Circum- 
stance as  strange  as  horrible,  d'Orleans*  vote  was 
— "Death !"  The  shock  of  electricity  would  have 
been  less  visibly  felt :  the  assembly  rose  with  one 
spontaneous  start  of  horror,  and  the  hall  reverber- 
ated the  murmur  of  similar  and  responsive  feeling: 
one  man  alone,  immoveable  as  a  rock,  kept  his  seat 
— it  was  I !    I  ventured  to  inquire  of  myself  the 
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cause  of  this  indifference  ;  I  found  it  in  ambition — 
only  such  a  sentiment  could  reconcile  the  conduct 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  to  me,  therefore,  it  was 
natural  :  he  sought  a  throne  to  which  he  had  no 
title,  and  such  acquisitons  are  not  to  be  made  with- 
out forfeiting  the  right  to  virtuous  and  general  es- 
timation. 

I  shall  now,  my  friend,  become  concise  :  I  do  not 
like  the  unfolding  of  funeral  crape.  The  king  was 
condemned  to  death  !  and  if  the  21st  of  January  did 
not  for  ever  affix  an  odium  on  the  French  character, 
at  least  it  added  a  gloi'ious  name  to  the  list  of  mar- 
tyrs !  What  a  town  was  Paris  on  this  awful  day : 
The  population  appeared  in  a  state  of  stupefaction ! 
it  seemed  that  the  people  assembled  only  to  change 
gloomy  looks,  and  to  fly  from  each  other  without 
speaking.  The  streets  were  deserted,  and  houses 
and  palaces  wore  the  appearance  of  tombs.  The 
air  even  seemed  to  smell  of  the  executioner.  To 
be  brief,  the  descendant  of  St.  Louis  was  led  to 
death,  through  files  of  mouraful  automata,  but  lately 
his  subjects. 

If  any  one  be  near  you,  my  friend,  when  you  read 
this  despatch  (even  if  it  were  your  father),  conceal 
from  him  what  follows — it  is  a  stain  on  the  stuff"  of 
which  my  character  is  made.  That  Napoleon  Bon- 
aparte should  be  sensibly  affected  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  human  being,  and  constrained  to  keep  his 
bed  from  the  consequence  of  this  impression,  is  a 
fact  scarcely  to  be  believed,  though  true,  and  one 
which  1  cannot  avow  without  blushing  with  contempt 
for  myself.  Yes,  I  experienced  a  feeling  whicli, 
however  admirable  in  another,  was  disgraceful  to 
one  who  disavowed  all  the  weakness  of  the  human 
heart.  The  night  preceding  the  21st  of  January, 
I  had  not  closed  mv  eyes  ;  yet  1  was  unable  to  ac- 
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count  to  myself  for  the  cause  of  my  unusal  agita- 
tion. I  rose  early,  and  eagerly  ran  wherevei*  tlie 
crowd  was  assembling.  I  wondered  at,  or  rather 
1  despised,  the  passive  imbecility  of  forty  thousand 
National  Guards,  of  whom  nine-tenths  were  only 
mechanically  the  agents  of  the  executioner.  At 
the  Porte  St.  Denis  I  met  Santerre  ;  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  numerous  staff.  1  should  have  liked  to 
have  cut  off  his  ears ;  I  spit  at  him,  not  being  able 
to  do  raoi'e.  In  my  opinion,  his  post  had  been  bet- 
ter filled  by  the  Duke  d'Oi'leans  ;  his  object  was  a 
crown  ;  and  we  all  know  that  such  a  motive  over- 
l)alances  many  considerations.  Proceeding  along 
the  Boulevards,  I  reached  the  Place  de  Revolution. 
I  was  ignorant  of  the  invention  of  a  guillotine  ;  a 
cold  perspiration  crept  overme.  A  stranger,  who 
stood  near  me,  attributed  my  agitation  and  paleness 
to  a  peculiar  intei-est  in  the  King  of  France.  *'  Be 
of  better  cheer,"  said  he,  "he  will  not  perish  ;  the 
Convention  is  only  desirous  of  proving  its  power, 
and  he  will  meet  his  pardon  at  the  foot  of  the  scaf- 
fold." "  If  that  be  so,"  replied  I,  "  the  gentlemen 
conventionalists  are  not  themselves  far  from  their 
fall,  and  never  would  culprits  moi*e  richly  deserve 
their  fate.  He  who  attacks  a  lion,  and  would  avoid 
being  destroyed  by  him,  should  not  wound,  but  throw 
him  dead  upon  the  spot."  A  low  and  confused  noise 
was  heard — it  was  the  royal  victim  !  I  hurried  for- 
ward, elbowing  and  elbowed ;  I  approached  as  far 
as  I  could— all  my  efforts  to  get  near  were  vain  ; 
the  scaffold  was  hid  from  me  by  an  armed  force. 
The  rolling  of  drums  suddenly  interrupted  the 
mournful  silence  of  the  assembled  multitude.  "  It 
is  the  signal  of  his  release,"  said  the  stranger.  "And 
it  will  rebound  on  his  murderers,"  I  replied  ;  "in 
Euch  a  case,  half  a  crime  is  a  weakness."      A  mo- 
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mentary  silence  ensued.  Suddenly  something 
lieavilyon  thescaffold:  the  noise  struck  atmy  heart. 
I  inquired  the  cause  of  a  gendarme.  "  It  is  the  fall- 
ing oi  the  axe,"'  he  replied.  *'  The  kingis  not  then 
saved  ?  He  ifa  dead  !  he  is  dead  !"  I  became  insen- 
sible for  Pume  minutes  ;  and,  without  knowing  b 
whom,  I  had  been  taken  by  the  crowd,  I  found  m\ 
self  on  the  Quai  des  Theaiius  ;  there  1  recovere 
Fome  degree  of  recollection,  but  I  could  utter  m 
words  except "  He  is  dead  !"  In  a  state  of  distrac- 
tion I  reached  home,  but  at  least  an  hour  elapsed 
before  1  had  perfectly  regained  my  senses. — Fan- 
diet's  Momoirs. 

ACCIDENT  AT  TOULON' 

While  Napoleon  was  visiting  a  batteiy,  an  ariil- 
lery-man  was  shotat  the  gun  which  he  was  serving. 
As  soon  as  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  fact, 
he  ran  to  the  spot,  seized  the  rammer  which  be- 
longed to  the  dead  man,  and  in  order  to  give  en- 
couragement to  his  soldiers,  charged  the  gun  re- 
peatedly with  his  own  hands.  In  consequence  of 
using  this  implement,  he  caught  a  cutaneous  com- 
plaint ;  which,  being  injudiciously  treated  and 
thrown  inward,  was  of  great  prejudice  to  his  health 
until  after  his  Italian  campaigns,  when  he  was 
completely  cured  by  his  celebrated  physician,  Cor- 
visart.  Afterwards,  for  the  first  time,  he  showed 
tliat  tendency  to  "  embonpoint,"  which  marked  the 
latter  part  of  his  eventful  life. — O'Meara. 

THE  LITTLE  CORSICAN  OFFICER. 

The  Insurgent  Sections  placed  themselves  under 
the  command  of  Danican,  an  old  general  of  no 
great  skill  or  reputation.  The  Convention  op- 
posed to  hini  Menou  ;  and  he  marched  at  the  head 
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of  a  column  into  the  Section  le  Pelletierto  disaTm 
the  National  Guard  of  that  district—  one  of  the 
wealthiest  of  the  capital.  The  National  Guard 
vere  found  drawn  up  in  readiness  to  receive  him 
at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Vivienne  ;  and  Menou,  be- 
coming alarmed,  and  hampered  by  the  presence 
of  some  of  the  "  Representatives  of  the  people," 
entered  into  a  parley,  and  retired  without  having 
sti'uck  a  blow.  The  Convention  judged  that  Me- 
nou was  not  master  of  nerves  for  such  a  crisis  ; 
and  consulted  eagerly  about  a  successor  to  his 
command.  Barras,  one  of  their  number,  had  hap- 
pened to  be  present  at  Toulon,  and  to  have  appre- 
ciated the  character  of  Buonaparte.  He  had  pro- 
bably been  applied  to  by  Napoleon  in  his  recent 
pursuit  of  employment.  Deliberating  with  Tallien 
and  Carnot,  his  colleagues,  he  suddenly  said,  *'  I 
have  the  man  whom  you  want  ;  it  is  a  little  Corsi- 
can  officer,  who  will  not  stand  upon  ceremony." 
'i  hese  words  decided  the  fate  of  Napoleon  and 
France.  Buonaparte  had  been  in  the  Odean  Thea- 
tre when  the  affair  of  Le  Pelletier  occui-red,  had 
run  out,  and  witnessed  the  result.  He  now  happened 
to  be  in  the  gallery,  and  heard  the  discussion  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  Menou.  He  was  present- 
ly sent  for,  and  asked  his  opinion  as  to  that  officer's 
retr;  at.  He  explained  what  had  happened,  and 
how  the  evil  might  have  been  avoided,  in  a  manner 
which  gave  satisfaction.  He  was  desired  to  as- 
sume the  command,  and  arrange  his  plan  of  defence 
as  well  as  circumstances  might  permit ;  for  it  was 
already  late  at  night,  and  the  decisive  assault  on 
the  Tuileries  was  expected  to  take  place  early  the 
next  morning.  Buonaparte  stated  that  the  failure 
of  the  march  of  Menou  had  been  chiefly  owing  to 
the  presence  of  the  "  Representatives  of  the  poo- 
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pie,"  and  refused  to  accept  the  command  unlesa 
he  received  it  free  from  all  such  interference. 
They  yielded  ;  Barras  was  named  commander-in- 
chief  ;  and  Buonaparte  second,  with  the  virtual 
controul.  His  first  care  was  to  despatch  Murat, 
then  a  major  of  Chasseurs,  to  Sablons,  five  miles 
off,  where  fifty  great  guns  were  posted.  The  Sec- 
tionaries  sent  a  stronger  detachment  for  these  can- 
non immediately  afterwards,  and  Murat,  who  pas- 
sed them  in  the  dark,  would  have  gone  in  vain, 
had  he  received  his  orders  but  a  few  minutes  later. 
On  the  4th  of  October  (called  in  the  revolutionary 
almanack  the  13th  Vendemiaire,)  the  affray  ac- 
cordingly occurred.  Thirty  thousand  National 
Guards  advanced, about 2  p.m.,  by  different  sti'eets 
to  the  siege  of  the  palace  :  but  its  defence  was  now 
in  far  other  hands  than  those  of  Louis  XVI.  Buo- 
naparte, having  planted  artillery  on  all  the  bridges, 
had  effectually  secured  the  command  of  the  river, 
and  the  safety  of  the  Tuileries  on  one  s  de.  He 
had  placed  cannon  also  at  all  the  crossings  of  the 
streets  by  which  the  National  Guard  could  advance 
towards  the  other  front  ;  and  having  posted  his 
battalions  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  and  the 
place  du  Carousel,  he  awaited  the  attack. 

The  insurgents  had  no  cannon  ;  and  they  came 
along  the  narrow  streets  of  Paris  in  close  and  hea- 
vy columns.  When  one  party  reached  the  church 
of  St.  Roche  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore  they  found  a 
body  of  Buonaparte's  troops  drawn  up  there  with 
cannons.  It  is  disputed  on  which  side  the  firing 
began  ;  but  in  an  instant  the  the  artillery  swept 
the  streets  and  lanes,  scattering  grape-shot  among 
the  National  Guards,and  producing  such  confusion 
that  they  were  compelled  to  give  way.  The  first 
shot  was  a  signal  for  all  the  batteries  which  Buo- 
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naparte  had  established  ;  the  quays  of  the  Seine, 
opposite  to  the  Tuileries,  were  commanded  by  his 
guns  below  the  palace  and  on  the  bridges.  In  less 
than  an  hour  the  action  was  over.  The  insurgents 
fled  in  all  directions,  leaving  tlie  streets  covered 
with  dead  and  wounded  ;  the  troops  of  the  con- 
vention marched  into  the  various  sections,  dis- 
armed the  terrified  inhabitants,  and  before  night- 
fall everything  was  quiet.  This  eminent  service 
secured  the  triumph  of  the  Conventionalists,  who 
now,  assuming  new  names,  continued  in  effect  to 
discharge  their  old  functions.  Barras  took  his 
place  at  the  head  of"  the  Directoi'y,"  having  Sieyes, 
Carnot,  and  other  less  celebrated  persons,  lor  his 
colleagues  ;  and  the  First  Director  took  care  to  re- 
ward the  hand  to  N\hich  he  owed  his  elevation. 
Within  five  days  from  "  the  day  of  the  Sections, ' 
Buonaparte  was  named  second  in  command  of  tho 
army  of  the  interior  ;  and  shortly  afterwards, 
Barras,  finding  his  duties  as  director  sufficient  to 
occupy  his  time,  gave  up  the  office  of  coniniander- 
in-chief  of  the  sams  army,  to  "  his  little  Corsiicau 
officer."' — Buurrienne, 

THE  SIEGE  OF    TOULON. 

When  the  convention  determined  to  attempt 
the  rescue  of  Toulon  from  the  English,  in  1793, 
Saliceti,  the  fellow  countryman  of  Buonaparte, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissaries  from  the 
convention  for  superintending  the  conduct  of  the 
siege.  He  had  already  had  sevei*al  opportunities 
of  witnessing  in  the  young  warrior  a  knowledge  of 
his  profession,  a  steadiness  and  decision  of  conduct 
far  above  his  years,  united  with  a  spirit  of  ardour 
and  enterprise  which  seemed  to  give  an  assux*ance 
that  great  things  might  be  expected  of  him  ia  fu- 
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tnre,  and  he  strongly  reeonimended  that  the 
mand  of  tlie  artillery  destined  for  the  siege  should 
be  entnisted  to  hira.  To  him  it  was  accordingly 
consigned  ;  and  the  masterly  manner  in  which  it 
was  conducted  is  allowed  to  have  been  the  princl 
pal  ocoasion  of  the  English  being  at  length  oblige 
to  relinquisli  the  possession  of  a  place  of  so  much 
importance  to  them.  Thus  wei*e  first  introduced 
into  general  notice  those  talents  which  afterwards 
astonished  and  confounded  the  whole  universe. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  first  shell 
fired  at  Toulon  was  by  the  hand  of  Buonaparte 
himself  ;  and  that  it  fell  upon  and  entirely  des- 
troyed the  very  house  where  he  and  his  family  had 
resided  during  the  short  time  that  they  inhabited 
the  town,  after  their  removal  from  Corsica.  It 
was  an  hotel  kept  by  the  foster-sister  of  his  mother, 
the  daughter  of  her  nurse.  The  husband  of  this 
unfortunate  woman  was  killed  in  the  explosion. 

The  distinction  he  acquired  at  the  siege  of  Tou- 
lon was  the  occasion  of  Bonaparte's  being  first  in- 
troduced unto  the  knowledge  of  Barras,  who  was 
joint  commissary  with  Saliceti  in  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  siege,  and  from  this  time  Bari'as  be- 
came his  professed  patron.  It  has  been  confidently 
said,  that  the  commissary  sent  his  new  proteg^  not 
long  after  to  Paris,  with  a  recommendatory  letter 
to  Camot,  in  which  he  thus  expressed  himself  : — 
'*I  send  you  a  youngman  who  has  distinguished  him- 
self very  much  during  the  siege,  and  earnestly  re- 
commend  to  you  to  advance  him  speedily :  if  you  do 
not,  he  will  most  assuredly  adoance  himseljf." 

Bonaparte's  rise  in  the  army. 

Though  invited  by  Barras,  in  about  a  year  after 
the  capture  of  Touion,  to  repair  to  Paris,  Bona- 
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parte  was  not  called  into  action  till  on  occasion 
of  tiie  insurrection,  which  is  distinguislied  in  the 
annals  of  the  revolution  as  the  thirteenth  of  Veu- 
deniiaire,  in  the  year  three,  that  is,  early  in  Octo- 
ber, 1795.  It  was  then  that  the  sections  of  Paris, 
instigated  by  some  jacobins  and  royalists,  rose 
against  the  establishment  of  the  new  constitution, 
which  was  to  consist  of  an  executive  directory, 
composed  of  five  membei's  and  two  legislative  coun- 
cils. To  quell  this  insurrection,  the  convention 
were  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  military,  and 
Barras,  being  at  that  time  commandant  of  Paris, 
delegated  the  conduct  of  the  affair  to  Bonaparte, 
who  discharged  his  trust  so  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  employer,  that  when  the  constitution  was 
soon  after  established,  and  Barras  was  chosen  one 
of  the  directory,  his  office  of  commandant  being 
vacant,  he  recommended  Bonaparte  for  his  succes- 
sor, and  the  charge  was  accordingly  conferred  upon 
him. 

But  he  had  now  on  so  many  occasions  displayed 
military  talents  of  no  ordinary  stamp,  that  he  was 
soon  appointed  to  the  commandof  the  army  of  Italy. 
It  is  said,  that  when  the  command  was  offered  him 
by  Caruot,  the  latter  told  him,  it  was  to  the  com- 
mand of  men  alone  that  he  could  be  appointtdy  the 
troops  being  destitute  of  every  thing  but  arms.  Bona- 
parte replied,  that  provided  he  tcould  let  him  have 
men  enough,  that  was  all  he  wanted  ;  he  would  an- 
swer for  the  rest.  His  promise  was  iulfilled  ;  for 
instead  of  an  army  wanting  every  thing,  it  was 
soon,  at  the  enemy's  expense,  one  of  the  best  ap- 
pointed armies  in  Europe. 

It  was  afterwards  a  matter  of  dispute  between 
Carnot  and  Barras,  which  of  them  originally  pro- 
posed his  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
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army  of  Italy.      Carnot  asserted  Burras  to  Iiavej 
been  so  far  fi'om  recommending  him  to  the  com- 
mand, that  he  even  kept  aloof  from  expressing  higX 
sentiments  respecting  him,  till  the  young  general's  ' 
brilliant  successes  had  rendered  his  name  celebra- 
ted all  over  Europe.     Then  it  was  that  he  boasted  __ 
of  his  country  being  indebted  to  him  for  having  in-  bI 
troduced  a  man  of  such  extraordinary  talents  intofl 
notice.    "  But,"  says  Carnot,  "  if  he  had  been  un- 
successful, the  whole  blame  would  have  been  laid 
upon  me  ;  and  Barras  himself  would  have  been  one 
of  the  most  forward  to  say,  that  I  had  betrayed  the 
country  in  giving  a  command  of  so  much  import- 
ance to  a  young  man  without  experience."      1 1  is 
surely  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  talents  of  a 
general,  when  the  rulei's  of  a  country  think  it  a 
matter  worthy  of  dispute  among  themselves  to 
which  of  them  he  owes  his  elevation. 

ARREST    OF    BUONAPARTE. 

In  the  summer  of  179-1,  not  long  before  the 
downfall  of  Robeb])ierre,  while  Buonaparte  was 
with  the  army  of  Italy,  he  was  stationed  for  a 
while  at  Nice.  On  some  ill  grounded  suspicion  he 
was  arrested  there,  as  harbouring  designs  danger- 
ous to  the  republic,  and  his  papers  were  all  seized. 
But  after  they  had  been  strictly  examined,  nothing 
appearing  from  them  except  evident  proofs  of  his 
knowledge  in  his  profession,  and  assiduity  in  the 
pursuit  of  all  studies  connected  with  it,  he  was 
soon  set  at  liberty. 

THE   INVENTOR  OP    THE    GUILLOTINE. 

The  worthy  man  whose  name  has  acquired  so 
painful  a  celebrity,  by  being  assimilated  to  his  in- 
vention, was  M.  Guillotin    a  learned  physician. 
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who  had  invented  two  years  before  the  instrument 
of  death  which  he  deemed  best  calculated  to 
abridge  the  sufferings  of  the  culprits  condemned  to 
forfeit  their  lives  by  the  sentence  of  severe  but 
just  laws.  His  invention  was  laid  hold  of  for  the 
purpose  of  "  expediting"  a  greater  number  of 
victims.  Such  was  the  expression  used  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention 

M.  Guillotin,whom  I  have  known  in  his  old  age, 
was  inconsolable  for  what  he  considered  as  an  in- 
voluntary blemish  in  his  existance.  His  venerable 
countenance  bore  the  impress  of  a  settled  gloom, 
and  his  hair,  of  a  snowny  whiteness,  afforded  a 
clear  indication  of  his  mental  sufferings.  He  had 
aimed  at  relieving  the  sorrows  of  human  nature, 
and  he  unintentionally  contributed  to  the  destnic- 
tion  of  a  greater  number  of  human  beings.  Had 
they  been  put  to  death  in  a  less  expeditious  man- 
uei*,  the  people  might  have  soon  grown  weary  of 
those  executions,  which  they  showed  the  same 
eagerness  to  behold,  as  they  would  have  done  a 
theatrical  representation. — Memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  Josephine. 

RliPORT  OF  BUOXAPARTr's  WISH  TO    ENTER  THE 
BRITISH  ARMY. 

Tt  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers,  tliat  Na- 
poleon, after  the  sux*render  of  Corsica  to  its  iirw 
masters,  in  1 793,  offered  his  services  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  afterwards  Lord  Minto  (who  commanded 
the  troops  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  island'*, 
if  he  would  give  him  a  commission  in  the  British 
army  ;  but  that  his  services  were  refused.  This 
fctatement  is  erroneous  ;— Buonaparte  did  not  stay 
to  witness  the  surrender  of  the  island.  Before 
this  event  took  place,  he  had  become  extremely 
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dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  British  ministry, 
and  saw  no  reason  to  expect  much  advantage  to 
his  country  from  a  connexion  with  persons  who  had 
shown  themselves  so  entirely  inimical  to  the  newl} 
acquired  liberty  of  France.  When  therefore  he 
found  that  a  project  was  in  agitation  to  invite  the 
English  to  take  possession  of  the  island,  he  persuad- 
ed his  mother  to  remove  with  her  whole  family, 
eight  in  number,  to  Toulon.  Here  they  remained 
but  a  very  short  time  ;  for  finding  that  this  town 
also  was  to  be  delivered  up  to  tlie  English,  he  fur- 
ther prevailed  with  her  to  remove  to  a  village  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

HIS  FIRST  PERSONAL  F.XCOUNTEB    WITH  THE 
BRITISH. 

General  O'Hara,  astonished  at  finding  hirasel 
exposed  to  a  formidable  and  unexpected  fire  from 
a  French  battery  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  determin- 
ed by  a  strong  efibrt  to  carry  it.  Accordingly 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  me; 
The  sally  was  at  first  completely  successful  ;  b 
while  the  English  pursued  the  enemy  too  far,  in 
all  the  confidence  of  victory,  Buonaparte  availed 
himself  of  some  broken  ground,  and  a  covered  way, 
to  rally  a  strong  body  of  troops,  bring  up  reserves, 
and  attack  the  scattered  Enghsh  both  in  flank  and 
rear.  There  was  a  warm  skirmish,  in  which  Na- 
poleon himself  received  a  bayonet- wound  in  the 
thigh,  by  which,  though  a  serious  injury,  he  was 
not,  however,  disabled.  The  English  were  thrown 
into  irretrievable  confusion,  and  retreated,  leaving 
their  general  wounded,  and  a  prisonerin  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. — It  is  singular,  that  during  his  long 
warfare.  Napoleon  was  only  personally  engaged 
with  the  British  on  three  occasions,  viz. — Toulon, 
Acre,  and  at  Waterloo,  his  last  and  fatal  battle. 
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GENICRAL   JUNOT    AND    DUROC. 

Upon  another  occasion,  while  Napoleon  was  over- 
ooking  the  construction  a  of  battery,  which  the 
enemy  endeavoured  to  interrupt  by  their  fire,  he 
called  for  some  person  who  could  write,  that  he 
might  dictate  an  order.  A  young  soldier  stepped 
out  of  the  ranks,  and  resting  the  paper  on  the 
breastwork,  began  to  write  accordingly.  A  shot 
from  the  enemy's  battery  covered  tlie  letter  with 
earth  the  instant  it  was  finished.  "  Thank  you — 
we  shall  have  no  occasion  for  sand  this  bout,"  said 
the  military  secretary.  The  gaiety  and  courage  of 
the  remark  drew  Bonaparte's  attention  on  the 
young  man,  who  was  the  celebrated  General  Junot, 
afterwards  created  Duke  D'Abrantes.  During  the 
siege,  also,  he  discovered  the  talents  of  Duroc, 
afterwards  one  of  his  most  faithful  adherents.  In 
these  and  many  other  instances,  Bonapai'te  showed 
his  extensive  knowledge  of  mankind,  by  the  deep 
sagacity  which  enabled  him  to  discover  and  attaeli 
to  him  those,  wiiose  talents  were  most  distinguish- 
ed and  most  capable  of  rendering  him  service. — 
Scott. 

EARLY  RISING. 

Shortly  after  the  siege  of  Touion,  when  Napo- 
leon then  a  general,  was  at  Nice, one  of  his  friends 
on  a  particular  occasion,  went  to  his  apartment 
long  before  daybreak,  and  not  doubting  but  lie 
was  still  in  bed,  knocked  gently  at  the  door,  fearful 
of  disturbing  him  too  abruptly  ;  but,  upon  entering 
his  chamber,  he  was  not  a  little  astonished  in  find- 
ing Buonaparte  dressed,  as  duiung  the  day,  with 
plans,  maps,  and  various  books  scattered  around 
him.  "  What  !"  exclaimed  his  friend,  "not  yet  iu 
104  c 
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bed?"  "In  bed!"  exclaimed  Napoleon,  "1  am 
already  I'isen."  "Indeed,"  observed  the  othei-, 
"  what,  so  ea7-ly  V*  "  Yes,  so  early  ;  two  or  three 
hours  are  enough  for  any  man  to  sleep,"  was  the 
general's  reply. 


HIS    INTRODUCTION    TO   JOSEPHINE. 


Of  the  Empress  Josephine,  he  always  spoke  wit] 
the  greatest  affection.  His  first  acquaintance  with 
that  amiable  being  commenced  after  the  disarming 
of  the  sections  of  Paris,  subsequently  to  the  13th 
of  Vendemiaire,  1795.  "A  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
vears  of  age  presented  himself  to  me,"  said  the 
Emperor  to  Mr.  O'Meara,  "and  entreated  that  his 
father's  sword  (he  had  been  a  general  of  the  i*e- 
public)  should  be  returned.  I  was  so  touched  by 
this  affectionate  request,  that  I  ordered  it  to  be  gi- 
ven to  him.  This  boy  was  Eugene  Beauharnois. 
On  seeing  the  sword,  he  burst  into  tears.  I  felt  so 
much  affected  by  his  conduct,  that  1  noticed  and 
praised  him  much.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
his  mother  came  to  return  me  a  visit  of  thanks.  I 
was  much  struck  with  her  appearance,  and  still 
more  with  her  "  esprit."  This  first  impression  was 
daily  strengthened,  and  marriage  was  not  long  in 
following. 

NAPOLEON  MARRIES  JOSEPHINE. 

Bonaparte  was  but  twenty-six  yeai's  of  age  when] 
he  espoused  the  widow  of  Count  de  Beauharnois. 
This  event  took  place  on  the  9th  of  March,  1796. 
Jt  was  an  union  in  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  light  clouds,  there  was  much  affection.  Bona- 
parte never,  until  the  period  of  the  divorce,  gave 
cause  of  real  sorrow  to  his  w  ife.  In  addition  to  her 
beauty,  Madame  de  Beauharnois  possessed  many 
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excellent  qualities  ;  to  few  indeed,  did  she  ever  give 
cause  of  complaint.  Benevolence  was  in  her  a  na- 
tural impulse,  and  she  was  kind  and  attached  to 
those  with  whom  she  was  acquainted.  At  this  pe- 
riod he  had  never  commanded  an  ai'my,  witnessed 
a  regular  battle,  nor  even  assisted  at  one  ;  but  he 
possessed  youth,  knowledge,  ardour,  science,  judg- 
ment, and  activity,  added  to  these  qualities,  he  had 
a  high  opinion  of  his  own  talents,  a  confidence,  in 
which  experience  afterwards  proved  him  not  mis- 
taken. The  dowry  of  the  bride  was,  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Italy,  a  scene  which  opened  a 
full  career  to  the  ambition  of  the  youthful  general. 
Bonaparte  remained  with  his  wife  only  three  days 
after  marriage,  he  then  hastened  to  see  his  family, 
who  were  at  Marseilles. — Las  Cases. 

A.  LETTER  FROM  JOSEPHINE  STATING  HER  INTENTION 
TO  MARRY. 

"I  am  urged,  my  dear,  to  marry  again,  by  the 
advice  of  all  my  friends  (I  may  almost  say,)  by  the 
commands  of  my  aunt,  and  the  prayers  of  my  chil- 
dren. Why  are  you  not  here  to  help  me  by  your 
advice  on  this  important  occasion,  and  to  tell  me 
whether  I  ought  or  ought  not  to  consent  to  a  union, 
which  certainly  seems  calculated  to  relieve  me  from 
the  discomfort  of  my  present  situation.  Your  friend- 
ship would  render  you  clear-sighted  to  my  interests, 
and  a  word  from  you,  would  suffice  to  bring  me  to 
a  decision.  Among  my  visitors  you  have  seen  Gene- 
ral Bonaparte  :  he  is  the  man  who  wishes  to  be- 
come a  father  to  the  orphans  of  Alexander  de  Beau- 
harnois,  and  a  husband  to  his  widow.  Do  you  love 
him?  is  naturally  your  first  question.  My  answer 
is,  perhaps — no. — Do  you  dislike  him  1  — No,  again; 
but  the  sentiments  which  I  entertain  towards  him 
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Hre  of  the  luke-warm  kind  which  true  devotees 
think  worst  of  all  in  matters  of  religion.  Now  love 
being  a  sort  of  religion,  my  feelings  ought  to  be 
very  different  from  what  they  really  are.  This  is 
the  point  on  which  I  want  yuur  advice,  which  would 
fix  the  wavering  of  my  irresolute  disposition.  Ti 
come  to  a  decision  has  always  been  too  much 
my  Creole  inertness,  and  I  find  it  easier  to  obe 
the  wishes  of  others.  I  admire  the  general's  com 
age ;  the  extent  of  his  information  on  every  subject 
on  which  he  converses ;  his  shrewd  intelligence, 
which  enables  him  to  undei'stand  the  thoughts  of 
others,  before  they  are  expressed  ;  but  1  confess  I 
am  somewhat  fearful  of  that  control,  which  he  seems 
anxious  to  exercise  over  all  about  him.  There  is 
something  in  his  scrutinizing  glance  that  cannot 
be  described  ;  it  awes  even  our  directors,  there- 
fore it  may  well  be  supposed  to  intimidate  a  woman, 
(le  talks  of  his  passion  for  me  with  a  degree  of 
earnestness  which  renders  it  imposs  ble  to  doubt 
Ii  ssincei'ity,  yet  this  very  circumstance,  which  you 
would  suppose  likely  to  please  me,  is  precisely  that 
which  has  withheld  me  from  giving  the  consent 
which  I  have  often  been  on  the  very  jxjint  of  uttering. 
My  spring  of  life  is  past.  Can  I  then  hope  to  j^ie- 
Herve,  for  any  lengtii  of  time,  that  ardour  of  aflov.- 
tion,  which,  in  the  general,  amounts  almost  to  ma i- 
iiess?  if  his  love  r-hould  cool,  as  it  certainly  will, 
alter  our  marri;ige,  will  he  not  reproach  me  far 
iiavjng  prevented  him  from  forming  a  more  advaii- 
lageous  connexion  I  What  then  shall  I  say  ?  What 
biiall  I  do  ?  1  may  shut  myself  up  and  weep.  Fme 
cc. isolation,  truly  !  methinks  1  hear  you  say.  But 
unavailing  as  I  know  it  is,  weeping  is,  I  assure  you, 
my  only  consolation  whenever  my  poor  heart  re- 
ceives a  wouud.      Write  to  me  c[uickly,  and  pray 
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scold  me  if  you  think  me  wrong.  You  know  even 
tiling  is  welcome  that  comes  from  you.  Barra. 
assures  me  if  1  marry  the  general  he  will  get  him 
appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy 
This  favour,  though  not  yet  granted,  occasions  some 
nuirmuring  among  Bonaparte's  brother  officers. 
Wiien  speaking  to  me  yesterday  on  the  subject,  the 
general  said:  'Do  they  think  I  cannot  get  forward 
without  their  patronage.  One  day  or  other  they 
will  all  be  too  happy  if  I  grant  them  mine.  I  have 
a  good  sword  by  my  side  which  will  carry  me  on.' 
Wliat  do  you  think  of  this  self-confidence  ?  Does  it 
not  savour  of  excessive  vanity  ?  a  general  of  brig- 
ade to  talk  of  patronizing  the  chiefs  of  government? 
It  is  very  ridiculous  !  Yet  1  know  not  how  it  hap- 
pens, his  ambitious  spirit  sometimes  wins  upon  me 
60  far,  that  1  am  almost  tempted  to  believe  in  the 
practicability  of  any  project  he  takes  into  his  head  : 
— and  who  can  foresee  what  he  may  attempt.  All 
here  regret  your  absence  ;  and  we  only  console 
oui-selves  by  constantly  speaking  of  you,  and  by  en- 
deavouring to  follow  you  step  by  step  in  the  beau- 
tiful country  in  which  you  are  journeying.  Wer 
I  sure  of  finding  you  in  Italy,  1  would  consent  to 
be  married  to-morrow,  on  condition  of  being  per- 
mitted to  accompany  the  general.  But  we  might 
cross  each  other  on  the  way,  therefore  I  think  it  most 
prudent  to  await  youranswer  ;  pray  send  it  speedily. 
Madame  Taliien  desires  me  to  present  her  love  to 
yuu.  S!ie  is  still  fair  and  as  good  as  ever.  She 
employs  her  immense  influence  only  for  the  benefit 
of  the  unfortunate  ;  and  when  she  performs  a  fa 
vourshe  appears  as  pleased  and  satisfied  as  tiiough 
Rhe  herself  were  the  obliged  party.  Her  friendship 
for  me  is  most  affectionate  and  sincere  ;  and  of  my 
regard  for  her,  1  need  only  say  that  it  is  ecjual  to 
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that  which  I  entertain  for  you.  Hortense  grows 
more  and  more  interesting  every  day.  Her  pretty 
figui'e  is  getting  fully  developed,  and  if  T  were  so 
inclined,  1  should  have  ample  reason  to  rail  at  time, 
who  confers  charms  on  the  daughter  at  the  expense 
of  the  mother.  But  truly  I  have  other  things  in 
my  head.  I  try  to  banish  gloomy  thoughts,  and 
look  forward  to  a  more  propitious  future,  for  we 
shall  soon  meet  never  to  part  again.  But  for  this 
marriage,  which  harasses  and  unsettles  me,  I  could 
be  gay  in  spite  of  every  thing  ;  were  it  once  over, 
liappen  what  might,  I  could  resign  myself  to  my 
fate,  1  am  inured  to  suffering,  and  if  I  be  destined 
to  taste  fresh  sorrow,  I  can  support  it,  provided 
my  children,  my  aunt,  and  you,  remain  to  comfort 
me.  You  know  we  have  agreed  to  dispense  with 
all  formal  terminations  to  our  letters.  So  adieu, 
my  friend  !" 

In  fact  Madame  de  Beauharnois  long  hesitated 
before  she  resolved  to  espouse  the  man  who  was 
destined  to  raise  her  to  so  high  a  station.  Her  first 
marriage  had  not  been  a  happy  one,  and  she  was 
not  without  apprehension  as  to  the  consequences 
of  entering  into  that  state  again.  She  often  told 
us  that  she  was  alarmed  at  words  which  occasion- 
ally dropped  from  Bonaparte,  and  which  indicated 
an  ambition,  incapable,  as  she  thought,  of  ever  being 
satisfied.  Her  family  and  friends  at  last  determined 
her ;  and  she  became  the  wife  of  the  general,  who 
soon  subdued  Europe  with  that  sword  which  he  ex- 
pected was  to  be  for  ever  triumphant." — Memoirs 
of  the  Court  of  Josephine. 

Josephine's  love  for  napoleon. 

The  emperor  said  he  was  well  convinced,  that 
ho  was  the  individual  whom  Josephine  loved  budt 
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in  the  world.  She  never  failed  to  accompany  him 
on  all  his  journeys.  Neither  fatigue  nor  privation 
could  deter  her  from  following  him  ;  and  she  em- 
ployed importunity  and  even  artifice  to  gain  her 
point.  "  if  I  stepped  into  my  carriage  at  midnight 
to  set  out  on  the  longest  journey,  to  my  surprise  I 
would  find  Josephine  all  ready  prepared,  though  I 
had  had  no  idea  of  her  accompanying  me.  *  But,'  I 
would  say  to  her, '  you  cannot  possibly  go,  the 
journey  is  too  long,  and  will  be  too  fatiguing  for 
you.' — '  Not  at  a|l,'  Josephine  would  reply. — '  Be- 
sides, I  must  set  out  instantly.' — *  Well,  I  am  quite 
ready.' — *  But  you  must  take  a  great  deal  of  lug- 
gage.'— '  Oh,  no  !  every  thing  is  packed  up  ;'  and 
i  was  generally  obliged  to  yield."  In  a  word  Jose- 
phine rendered  her  husband  happy,  and  constantly 
proved  herself  his  sincerest  friend.  At  all  times, 
and  on  all  occasions,  she  manifested  the  most  per- 
fect submission  and  devotedness  ;  and  thus  I  shall 
never  cease  to  remember  her,  but  with  tenderness 
and  gratitude." — Bourrienne. 

PREDICTION  RELATIVE  TO   JOSEPHINE. 

Josephme  was  superstitiously  inclined,  though 
much  less  so  than  has  been  reported.  She  was 
averse,  it  is  true,  to  any  conversation  in  her  pre- 
sence on  the  subject  of  predictions,  as  an  unhappy 
end  had  been  foretold  to  her.  Nevertheless,  she 
consented  to  gratify  our  anxiety  to  be  correctly  in- 
formed of  what  had  been  predicted  to  herself  at 
Martinique.     The  following  is  her  account  of  it  : 

When  she  was  yet  unmarried,  she  saw  in  one  of 
her  walks  at  Martinico,  s  veral  slaves  collected 
round  an  oldwoman,  who  was  telling  their  fortune  ; 
she  stopped  to  listen  to  her.  The  soreereas,  on 
perceiving  her,  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  grasped 
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Mademoiselle  de  Tascher's  hand,  and  appeared 
greatly  agitated. 

The  latter  laughed  at  her  grimaces,  and  allowed 
her  to  proceed. — "  Do  you  then  perceive  anything 
extraordinary  inmy  countenance  ?— I  do. — Do  you 
discover  in  it  the  traces  of  future  happiness  or  mis- 
fortune ? — of  misfortune  unquestionably  ;  but  of 
happiness  also — You  do  not  commit  yourself,  my 
•worthy  sibyl  :  your  oracles  are  by  no  means  clear. 
— I  could  not  venture  to  make  them  more  so,  said 
the  woman,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven  v  ith  a  re- 
markable expression  of  countenance. — Tell  me, 
however,  what  future  prospects  you  predict  to  me  I 
said  Josephine,  whose  curiosity  was  now  awakened. 
—  You  ask  what  I  predict !  you  will  not  credit  me 
if  I  speak  out. — I  will,  indeed.  Now,  my  good  wo- 
man, tell  me  what  am  1  to  hope  or  fear  ? — Yon 
insist  ;  listen  then  to  what  I  have  to  say  !  You  will 
shortly  be  married  ;  your's  will  be  an  unlia])py 
union  : — you  will  become  a  widow,  and  afterwards 

you  will  be  Queen  of  France  ;  you  will  enjoy 

many  years  of  hapi)iness,  but  you  will  be  killed  in 
a  popular  commotion."  So  saying,  the  woman 
tore  herself  from  the  crowd  that  surrounded  her, 
and  hurried  away  as  fast  as  her  advanced  age 
would  permit.  < 

Josephine  would  not  allow  this  pretended  sorcer- 1' j 
ess  to  be  laughed  at  for  her  "  ridiculousprediction;**  "' 
she  laid  great  stress  upon  the  absurdity  of  what  she 
had  just  heard,  in  order  to  prove  to  tlie  young  ne- 
gro women,  what  little  credit  she  gave  to  it,  and  she 
never  mentioned  the  matter  to  her  family,  other- 
wise than  as  a  joke. 

Nothing  in  fact  was  more  improbable  at  that 
time,  than  the  bare  possibility  of  tlie  political  con- 
vulaiou  we  have  witnessed.    Mademoiselle  Tascher 
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was  destined  in  all  appearance  to  marry  a  Creole, 
and  pass  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  her  native 
island. 

She  was  also  thrown  into  prison,  and  was  there 
informed  of  the  dreadful  death  of  M.  de  Beauhar- 
nois.  *'  In  spite  of  myself,*'  she  said  to  us,  *'  I  was 
constantly  dwelling  upon  the  prediction  made  to 
me  ;  and  the  idea  having  thus  grown  habitual  to 
my  mind,  1  found  less  absurdity  than  heretofore 
in  what  had  been  foretold,  and  almost  ended  by 
considering  it  quite  natural. 

"  The  gaoler  came  one  morning  into  the  room 
where  I  slept  with  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon  and 
two  other  ladies,  and  said  he  came  to  remove  my 
stump-bed,  which  was  to  be  given  away  to  another 
prisoner.  *  Why  give  it  away,'  hastily  said  Ma- 
dame d'Aiguillon  ;  'you  intend  of  course  to  provide 
Madame  de  Beauhamois  with  a  better  one  ?— *  Not 
at  all  ;  she  will  have  no  occasion  for  it,'  replied  the 
wretch  with  an  atrocious  smile,  *  since  she  is  about 
to  be  summoned  to  the  Conciergerie,  and  fi'om 
thece  to  the  Guillotine." 

"  On  hearing  this,  my  companions  in  misfortune 
uttered  the  most  piercing  shrieks.  I  was  endea- 
vouring to  console  them  to  the  best  of  my  power  ; 
tired  at  last  witii  their  increasing  lamentations,  i 
told  them  that  their  grief  was  quite  unreasonable  ; 
that  not  only  I  should  escape  death,  but  should  be- 
come '  queen  of  France.' — '  Why  do  you  not  name 
at  once  the  persons  of  your  household,'  angrily  re- 
torted Madame  d'Aiguillon. — '  Very  true,  I  had 
quite  forgotten  it ;  well  then,  my  dear  friend,  I 
shall  appoint  you  my  lady  of  honour,  depend  upon 
it.'  The  tears  of  those  ladies  now  flowed  more 
copiously  than  before,  for  they  thought  me  raving 
mad  when  they  saw  my  composure  in  that  dread- 
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ful  moment.  I  cau  assure  you,  ladies,  that  tliis 
>va/3  no  pretended  couraj^e  on  my  part ;  I  was  fully 
persuaded  that  the  oracle  would  be  reahzed. 

"  ^Madame  d'Aiguillon  grew  faint,  and  I  led  her 
towards  the  window,  which  I  threw  open,  that  she 
might  breathe  the  fresh  air  ;  I  suddenly  caught 
sight  of  a  poor  woman  who  was  making  signs  to 
us,  which  we  could  not  understand.  She  was  lay- 
ing hold  of  her  gown  at  every  moment,  and  we 
were  still  at  a  loss  to  know  what  she  meant ;  find- 
ing that  she  continued,  1  criedout  toher,*'  Robe  ;" 
she  nodded  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  then  picked  up 
a  stone,  placed  it  in  her  gown,  which  she  again  laid 
hold  off,  raising  the  stone  in  the  other  hand. 
"  Pierre,"  I  again  cried  out  to  her.  Her  joy  was 
unbounded  when  she  discovered  that  we  at  last 
understood  her  ;  and  bringing  her  gown  close  to 
the  stone,  she  made  quick  and  repeated  signs  of 
cutting  her  throat,  and  began  to  dance  and  claj) 
her  hands.  This  strange  pantomime  excited  an 
emotion  in  our  minds  which  it  is  impossible  to 
describe,  as  we  ventured  to  hope  that  it  gave  us  the 
announcement  of  '  Robespierre's'  death. 

"  Whilst  we  were  in  this  state  of  alteraate  fear 
and  hope,  we  heard  a  great  noise  in  the  passage, 
and  the  formidable  voice  of  the  door-keeper,  who 
giving  a  kick  to  his  dog,  said  to  the  animal,  ''  Will 
you  move  on, then, you  damne  i  Robespierre,  you  V 
This  energetic  phrase  proved  to  us  that  we  had  no-' 
thing  more  to  apprehend,  and  that  France  was  rid! 
of  the  tyrant. 

"Accordingly,  our  companions  in  misfortune 
came  in  soon  afterwards,  and  gave  us  the  details  of 
that  important  event.  The  crisis  of  the  9th  Ther- 
iiiidor  had  just  past  away  !  . . . . 

"  My  hammock  was  brought  back  to  me,  and  I 
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never  enjoyed  a  quieter  night  ;  I  fell  asleep,  after 
repeating  these  words  to  my  friends  :  '  You  see 
that  1  Iiave  not  been  guillotined  ;  I  shall  yet  be 
queen  of  France.'  When  I  became  empress,  I  felt 
anxious  to  keep  ray  word,  and  requested  that  Ma- 
dame de  Girardin  might  be  allowed  to  be  my  lady 
of  honour  ;  the  emperor  refused,  because  she  had 
been  '  divorced.' 

"  Such  is  the  exact  truth  respecting  that  cele- 
brated pi'ediction.  I  feel  little  alarmed  at  the  con- 
cluding part  of  it  ;  I  lead  here  an  agreeable  and 
retired  life,  and  do  not  at  all  interfei-e  in  politics  ; 
I  do  all  the  good  in  my  power,  and  therefore  hope 
to  die  quietly  in  my  bed.      It   is   very   true  that 

jNIarie  Antoinette !"  Josephine  stopped  short. 

Mid  the  conversation  was  immediately  changed. — 
Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Josephine. 

JUVENILE  ENTHUSIASM  IN  FAVOUR  OF  LIBERTY. 

Buonaparte  soon  after  his  entrance  into  the 
army,  being  at  Lyons  during  the  representation 
at  the  theatre,  of  the  play  of  William  Tell,  he  re- 
peated aloud  the  words,  "Liberty!  Liberty!" 
(which  Tell  exclaims,  after  pushing  Geis'slerfrom 
the  rock),  so  as  to  excite  astonishment  among  the 
audience  ;  on  which  one  of  his  brother  officers 
jtuUed  him  by  the  coat,  and  awakened  him  from 
his  dream. 

HIS  ABILITIES    APPRECIATED. 

After  the  inauguration  of  the  Directory,  Bona- 
parte, as  general  of  the  ai'med  force  of  Paris,  waited 
on  each  of  the  five  directors.  Carnot,  who  suc- 
ceeded the  Abbe  Sieves,  resided  at  the  top  of  an 
hotel,  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  Luxembourg,  his 
official  apartments  not  being  ready  for  his  reception. 
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1 1  was  on  a  Monday  that  the  general  presented  him- 
self, being  the  day  whereon  a  celebrated  writer 
regularly  visited  Carnot ;  who  was  singing  an  air, 
accompanied  by  a  young  lady  on  the  piano-forte. 
The  entrance  of  Napoleon,  then  a  little  well  made 
oiive-complexioned  youth,  amidst  five  or  six  tall 
young  men,  who  seemed  to  pay  him  the  greatest 
ftttention,  was  a  very  surprising  contrast.  On  Bona- 
jiarte's  entrance,  he  bowed  with  an  air  of  perfect 
ease  and  self-possession,  and  the  author  alluded  to 
inquired  of  Carnot  who  the  gentlemen  wei"e  ?  The 
director  answered,  "  The  general  of  the  armed 
force  of  Paris  and  his  aides  decamp."  "What  is 
liisnamer'  .said  the  author.  "Bonaparte."  "l^la-s 
he  great  military  skill  V  "So  it  is  said."  "  What 
lias  he  ever  done  to  render  himself  conspicuous  2" 
"  He  is  the  officer  who  commanded  the  trooj)S  of 
the  Convention  on  the  13th  Vendemiaire."  The 
shade  deepened  on  the  visage  of  the  inquirer,  who 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  electors  of  Vendemiaire, 
and  he  retired  into  a  dark  corner  of  the  chamber, 
in  order  to  observe  the  new  visitor  in  thoughtful- 
iiess  and  in  silence.  Napoleon  seeing  the  young 
latiy  still  at  the  instrument,  and  the  company  solely 
attending  to  himself,  said  :  "1  have  put  a  termina- 
tion to  your  amusement :  some  person  was  singing, 
1  beg  that  1  niay  not  interrupt  the  party."  The 
director  apologized  ;  the  general  insisted  ;  and, 
after  two  or  three  national  airs  had  been  performed, 
he  rose  and  took  his  leave.  No  sooner  had  he  de- 
].arted,  than  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Bonaparte,  when  Carnot  predicted,  from  that 
trifling  interview,  that  the  young  general  would  not 
long  retain  a  command,  which  an  aspiring  genius 
could  only  consider  as  a  step  to  future  lame  and 
glory,      Barras,  who  was  not  deficient  in  discern- 
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ment,  in  like  manner  duly  appreciated  the  ex  jrtiong 
of  Napoleon  :  he  saw  that  a  man  endowed  wiih  so 
much  observation  and  energy,  was  fitted  for  a  sta- 
tion in  which  vigilance  and  activity  were  singularly 
requisite  ;  and  it  was  on  this  account  that  he  pro- 
cured for  Bonaparte  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Italy. 

LOUIS   BONAPARTE. 

During  the  siege  of  Toulon,  Napoleon  frequently 
visited  Marseilles,  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the 
preparations  for  the  siege,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
seeinghis  family.  In  oneof  hisvisits,  he  prevailed 
on  his  mother  to  send  Louis  to  the  school  of  Chalons, 
that  he  might  undergo  the  examination  necessary 
for  his  entrance  into  the  corps  of  artillery,  to  which 
he  had  always  been  destined.  He  took  his  depar- 
ture, furnished  with  passports,  examined  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  On  passing  through 
Lyons,  he  was  exposed  to  great  danger,  as  that  city 
was  then  the  theatre  of  the  most  violent  and  the 
most  hoiTible  revolutionary  massacres.  "  People 
were  crowded  together  without  distinction  of  sex  or 
rank,  and  coolly  destroyed  by  their  fellow-citizens, 
by  discharges  of  gi'ape  shot,  on  the  public  walks  !" 
Louis,  who  was  without  attendants  or  protectors, 
and  scarcely  fourteen  years  of  age,  owed  his  safety 
wholly  to  the  passport  signed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  a  passport  which  he  always  carried 
witli  him,  and  which  he  was  obliged  to  exhibit  seve- 
ral times  a  day,  to  persons  of  the  most  savage  and 
ferocious  appearance,  by  whom  he  was  fi-equently 
stopped  in  the  streets.  He  continued  his  journey; 
but  on  reaching  Chalons-sur-Saone,  he  learned  that 
the  school  of  Chalons-sur-Marne  was  dissolved.  In 
his  alarm,  he  lent  a  ready  belief  to  this  rumour,  and 
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returned  to  his  family  without  delay.  TIiou2:h  thfy 
were  surprised,  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  very 
much  gratified  at  seeing  him,  as  leaving  home,  and 
travelling  in  tlie  interior,  were  then  attended  with 
great  danger.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  Mar- 
seilles, the  city  of  Toulon  was  retaken.  This  first 
achievement  of  his  brother  procured  him  the  rank 
of  general  of  brigade,  and  the  head  command  of  tlie 
ai'tillery  of  the  army  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  to  which 
he  repaired,  carrying  Louis  with  him,  whom  he  in- 
tended to  place  in  his  staff,  with  tiie  rank  of  sub- 
lieutenant. Accordingly  Louis  made  his  first  cam- 
paign in  the  army  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  He  was 
present  at  the  taking  of  Oneille,  and  the  battle  "Dei 
Cairo."  He  was  placed  on  the  staff' of  his  brother, 
without  belonging  to  any  regiment;  but  a  law  obli- 
ged all  the  staff'  officers  to  join  some  regiment,  and 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  situa- 
tion of  lieutenant  in  a  company  of  volunteer  artil- 
lery, in  garrison  at  Saint  Ti-opez,  to  which  place  he 
afterwards  repaired.  He  remained  there  several 
months.  Napoleon  used  to  relate  anecdotes  of  Louis, 
which,  while  they  serve  to  evince  the  most  ardent 
attachment  to  his  elder  brother,  aff'orded,  at  the, 
same  time,  a  proof  of  his  courage  and  coolness. 
The  fii-st  time  he  was  conducted  by  Napoleon  into 
an  engagement,  Louis,  then  under  fifteen  years  of 
age,  far  from  feeling  any  astonishment,  wished  to 
serve  as  a  rampart  to  his  brother.  This  was  before 
Saorgio,  a  village  on  the  great  road  from  Nice  to. 
1'enda,  exceedingly  strong  from  its  situation.  The 
enemy  kept  up  a  very  brisk  fire  of  mountain  artil- 
lery ;  that  is  to  say,  of  pieces  carrying  balls  of  two 
or  three  pounds  weight.  Louis  placed  himself  before 
his  brother,  when  he  proceeded  along  the  outside 
of  the  intrenchmeuts  for  the  pui'pose  of  examining 
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them.  He  remained  constantly  in  tliis  position  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  action,  notwithstanding  his  bro- 
ther's prohibition,  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  On 
another  occasion,  they  happened  to  be  at  a  battery, 
upon  which  the  enemy  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  ;  the 
breast  works  being  only  three  or  four  feet  in  height, 
the  garrison  frequently  stooped  down  to  shelter 
themselves.  Napoleon  remarked,  that  Louis  imi- 
tated his  own  example,  viz.  remaining  immoveable 
the  whole  time  ;  and,  by  way  of  trial,  he  asked  him 
the  reason :  "  I  have  lieard  you  say,"  answered 
Louis,  "  that  a  French  officer  of  artillery  ought 
never  to  fear  cannon  ;  it  is  our  best  weapon." — 
0^  Hear  a. 

HIS  ADDRESS  TO  THE    ARMY  OF  ITALY. 

The  surrender  of  Mantua  is  the  closing  scene  of 
a  campaign  which  entitles  you  to  the  eternal  gra- 
titude of  our  country. 

You  have  been  victorious  in  forty  pitched  bat- 
tles and  seventy  engagements.  You  have  taken 
from  the  enemy  above  one  hundered  thousand  pri- 
soners, five  hundred  field  pieces,  two  thousand 
heavy  artillery,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  arms, 
ammunition,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  contributions  on  the  conquered  countries 
have  furnished  the  support  and  pay  of  the  army 
during  the  whole  of  the  campaign,  you  have  like- 
wise sent  a  surplus  of  thirty  millions  to  the  mi- 
nister of  finance,  for  the  augmentation  of  the  pub- 
lic treasui'y. 

You  have  enriched  the  Museum  of  Paris  with 
more  than  three  hundred  articles,  the  "  chefs- 
d'oeuvre"  of  the  artists  of  ancient  and  modern  Italy 
for  the  period  of  three  thousand  years. 

You  have  conquered  for  the  republic  the  finest 
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countries  in  Europe.  The  republics  of  Lombardy 
and  Cispadana  are  indebted  to  you  for  their  liberty. 
The  Fx-ench  colours  fly,  for  the  first  time,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  opposite  to,  and  only  about 
twenty-four  hours  sailing  from,  ancient  Mace- 
donia. The  Kings  of  Sardinia  and  Naples,  the 
Pope,  and  the  Duke  of  Parma,  are  detached 
from  the  confederacy  of  our  enemies,  and  have 
courted  our  friendship.  You  have  driven  the 
English  from  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Corsica.  But 
you  have  not  achieved  all  ;  an  important  object 
is  still  to  be  accomplished.  In  your  exertions  are 
the  hopes  of  the  country,  and  it  is  your  duty  to 
show  that  you  are  worthy  of  its  confidence. 

Of  all  the  powers  who  coalesced  to  crush  the  re- 
public at  its  birth,  the  emperor  alone  continues  to 
resist.  That  prince,  degrading  the  dignity  of  a 
mighty  power,  is  become  a  mercenary  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  merchants  of  London.  He  possesses 
no  will  of  his  own  ;  and  his  weight  in  the  political 
scale  is  wholly  at  the  devotion  of  these  perfidious 
islanders,  who  are  strangers  to  the  calamities  of  j 
the  war,  and  view  with  complacency  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  continent. 

The  executive  directory  have  spared  no  pains ' 
to  restore  peace  to  Europe.  The  moderation  of] 
their  propositions  was  a  contrast  to  the  superiority 
of  their  armies.  They  did  not  consult  your  cou- 
rage, but  humanity,  and  their  wish  that  you  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  your  families. 
Their  overtures  were  rejected  with  disdain.  The 
only  chance,  therefor: ,  of  accelerating  that  desir- 
able object,  is  to  march  in  quest  of  it  to  the  heart 
of  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria. You  will  there  find  a  brave  people  exhaust- 
ed with  the  war  against  the  Tui-ks,  and  still  mora 
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SO  by  the  accumulated  calamities  of  the  present. 
The  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  and  of  the  Hereditary 
Estates,  are  groaning  under  the  superstition  and 
tyranny  of  their  Government.  No  man  is  so 
sceptical  as  not  to  be  convinced,  that  the  empe- 
ror's ministers  are  bribed  with  English  gold.  You 
will  respect  their  religion  and  customs,  and  pro- 
tect their  property.  You  will  also  introduce 
liberty  among  tlie  brave  people  of  Hungary. 

The  House  of  Austria,  which  has  for  three  cen- 
turies been  in  the  habit  of  losing  a  portion  of  her 
power  in  every  war,  which  excites  discontents 
among  her  people,  by  robbing  them  of  their  privi- 
leges, will  find  herself  reduced,  at  the  end  of  this 
sixth  campaign,  to  the  necessity  of  submitting  to 
such  a  peace  (since  she  compels  us  to  it)  as  we 
shall  think  proper  to  grant  her,  and  must  descend 
Irom  her  elevated  rank  to  the  situation  of  a  se- 
condary power.  This  degradation  she  must 
ascribe  to  her  submission  to  the  caprice,  and  her 
acceptance  of  the  subsidies  of  England. — Boui- 
rienne. 

BATTLE  OF  RIVOLI. 

On  the  eve  of  the  battle.  Napoleon  was  at  Ve- 
rona. The  enemy  was  on  the  left,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Rivoli,  where  the  divisions  of  Joubert  had 
been  beaten.  Napoleon  examined,  with  the  ut- 
most attention,  the  maps  and  descriptions  of  the 
])laces,  the  reports  of  the  generals,  and  those 
of  his  light  troops,  and  passed  a  part  of  the  night 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty  :  at  length,  on  receiving 
fresh  reports,  lie  exclaimed, "  it  is  clear — it  is  clear: 
to  Rivoli  ?"  He  left  a  garrison  at  Verona,  and  with 
General  Massena,  and  all  the  disposable  ti-oops, 
he  repaired  to  General  Joubert,  to  give  him  ixi 
lu4  D 
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answer.  He  ordered  Generals  Rev  and  Baragupy 
d'Hilliers  to  follow  along  the  heights  of  St.  Mark, 
but  not  till  after  a  few  hours.  He  despatched 
orders  to  the  right,  to  Augereau,  who  was  to  re- 
main to  cover  the  siege  of  Mantua,  to  Serrurier  be- 
fore that  place,  &c.  but  it  was  all  "  viva  voce,"  by 
aides-de-ca7itp,  tha,t  no  time  might  he  lost.  Louis 
Buonaparte  was  despatched  to  Peschiera,  with 
orders  to  join  Napoleon  afterwards  at  Rivoli. 
Having  executed  his  commission,  Louis  rejoined 
the  army  at  break  of  day,  when  he  met  some  fugi- 
tives, some  baggage,  which  had  been  plundered  by 
the  enemy,  and  about  ten  pieces  of  light  artillery, 
which  were  retreating  with  the  utmost  speed.  He 
stopped  them,  and,  inquiring  the  cause  of  all  this, 
was  told  that  the  army  had  passed  before  day- 
break, but  that  the  enemy  had  afterwards  formed 
behind  it  and  turned  it,  and  that,  by  obeying  tho 
orders  of  the  general-in- chief,  they  would  merely 
be  giving  themselves  up  to  the  enemy,  as  the  French 
army  were  ahvady  taken  prisoners. 

Louis  endeavoured,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
officer  whom  he  rallied,  to  collect  as  many  troops 
as  possible.  All  the  fugitives  were  got  together  ; 
a  squadi'on  of  the  fifteenth  dragoons,  which  hap- 
pened by  chance  to  be  behind,  augmented  his  lit- 
tle troop  ;  he  drew  it  up  in  line,  ordered  the  ar- 
tillery to  be  jilaced  in  a  battery,  and  thus  awed  the 
enemy,  who  durst  not  advance  farther  in  the  rear 
of  the  French  army.  Persuaded,  at  the  same 
time,  as  he  had  witnei^sed  thesjiontaneous  decisioa 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  orders  which  had  been  is- 
sued, that  all  the  troops  could  not  have  reached 
Rivoli,  he  gave  orders  tj  reconnoitre,  and  discover- 
ed to  the  left  the  divisions  of  Key  and  Bai'guey 
d'HilUers.     He  joined  thorn,  aud  desired  the  for- 
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mor  to  attack  the  enemy,  but  his  arguments  were 
unavailing,  and  he  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
battahon,  which  he  demanded  by  way  of  reinforce- 
ment. Returning  to  his  small  troop,  he  ordered 
the  artillery,  after  a  few  discharges,  by  way  of 
giving  information  to  the  main  body  of  the  army 
at  Rivoli,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  rear,  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  its  being  lost.  He  posted 
his  infantry  as  tirailleurs  along  a  chain  of  hills  on 
the  right  of  the  road,  and  ordered  all  those  who 
were  mounted  to  join  the  squadron  of  the  fif- 
teenth dragoons,  and  form  in  columns  on  the 
road. 

After  the  commencement  of  firing,  they  charged 
the  enemy  ;  and,  as  he  had  predicted  to  General 
Rey,  no  sooner  did  the  army  which  was  surround- 
ed, hear  the  reports,  than  it  attacked  the  enemy  in 
all  directions.  Seeing  troops  on  every  side,  the 
enemy,  who  thought  he  was  himself  surrounded, 
fled  in  disorder  :  and  his  lines,  which  covered  all 
the  heights,  being  cut  in  many  places,  were  de- 
serted in  an  instant.  The  main  body  of  the  French 
cavalry  charged  from  Rivoli,  to  break  the  line  of 
that  part  of  the  enemy's  force  which  had  turned 
the  army,  when  Louis  attempted  the  same  thing 
in  an  opposite  direction  with  his  detachment,  so 
that  they  met  face  to  face.  Their  detachments  re- 
joined their  respective  corps,  and  Louis  returned 
to  his  brother,  who  expressed  great  satisfaction  at 
his  conduct,  and  particularly  with  his  having  cou- 
jectiired  the  true  situation  of  affairs. 

Victory  was  complete.  At  the  close  of  the  day, 
and  du.  ing  the  night,  columns  of  the  enemy,  which 
had  beeii  cut  off,  were  perpetually  coming  in.  The 
iinuiLcr  of  prisoners  amounted  to  more  than  fifteen 
tiiouaaad. 
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THE  SECRET  OP  NAPOLEN  S  TACTICS. 

But  as  war  oecoraes  a  profession,  and  a  subject 
of  deep  study,  it  is  gradually  discovered,  that  tiie 
pi'iiiciples  of  tactics  depend  upon  mathematical 
and  arithmetical  science ;  and  that  the  commander 
will  be  victorious  who  can  assemble  the  greatest 
number  of  forces  upon  tlie  same  point  at  the  samu 
moment,  notwithstanding  an  inferiority  of  numbers 
to  the  enemy  when  the  general  force  is  computed 
on  both  sides.  No  man  ever  possessed  in  a  great- 
er degree  than  Bonajiarte,  the  power  of  calcula- 
tion and  combination  necessary  for  directing  such 
decisive  manoeuvres.  It  constituted  indeed  his 
secret— as  it  was  for  some  time  called — and  that 
secret  consisted  in  an  imagination  fertile  in  expe- 
dients which  would  never  have  occurred  to  others, 
clearness  and  precision  in  forming  his  plans  ;  a 
mode  of  directing  with  certainty  the  separate 
moving  columns  which  were  to  execute  them,  by 
an'anging  so  that  each  division  should  arrive  at  the 
destined  position  at  the  exact  time  when  their  ser- 
vice was  necessary  ;  and  above  all,  in  the  know- 
ledge which  enabled  such  a  master-spirit  to  choose 
tlie  most  fitting  subordinate  implements,  to  attach 
them  to  his  person,  and,  by  explaining  to  them  so 
nmch  of  his  plan  as  it  was  necessary  each  should 
execute,  to  secure  the  exertion  of  their  utmost 
ability  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  Thus,  not  only 
were  his  manoeuvres,  however  daring,  executed 
with  a  precision  which  warlike  operations  had  not 
attained  before  his  time  ;  but  they  were  also  pt-r- 
fonned  with  a  celerity  which  gave  them  almost  al- 
ways tlie  efftct  of  surprise.  Napoleon  was  like 
lightning  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies  ;  and  whc-ii 
X'ejjeated  experience   had  taught  them  to  expect 
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tills  potentous  rapidity  of  movement,  itsometimes 
induced  liis  opponents  to  wait,  in  a  dubious  and 
Iiesitating  posture,  for  attacks,  which,  witli  les<  ap- 
prehensions of  their  antagonist,  they  would  have 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  frustrate  and  to  anti 
cipate.  Great  sacrifices  were  necessary  to  enable 
the  Fi'ench  troops  to  move  with  that  degree  of  ce- 
lerity which  lionaparte's  combination  required. 
He  made  no  allowances  for  impediments  or  unex- 
jiceted  obstacles  ;  the  time  which  he  had  calculat- 
ed for  execution  of  mancBuvres  prescribed,  was  on 
no  account  to  be  exceeded — every  sacrifice  was  to 
be  made  of  baggage,  stragglers,  even  artillery,  ra- 
ther than  the  column  should  arrive  too  late  at  the 
point  of  its  destination.  Hence,  all  that  had  hi- 
therto been  considered  as  essential  not  only  to  the 
health,  but  to  the  very  existence  of  an  army,  was 
in  a  great  measure  dispensed  with  in  the  French 
service  ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  troops  were  seen 
to  take  the  field  without  tents,  without  camp-equi- 
])age,  without  magazines  of  provisions,  without  mi- 
litary hospitals  ; — the  soldiers  eating  as  they  could, 
sleeping  where  they  could,  dying  where  they  could  ; 
but  still  advancing,  still  combating,  and  still  vic- 
torious.— Scott. 

HIS  GREAT  CONFIDENCE  IN  HIMSELF. 

The  plan  of  crossing  the  Alps,  and  marching  into 
Italy,  suited  in  every  respect  the  ambitious  and 
self-confident  chai'acter  of  the  general  to  whom  it 
was  now  intrusted.  It  gave  him  a  separate  and 
independent  authority,  and  the  power  of  acting  on 
his  own  judgment  and  responsibility  ;  for  his  coun- 
tryman Salicetti,  the  deputy  who  accompanied  him 
as  commissioner  of  the  government,  was  not  pro- 
bably rnucii  disposed  to  intrude  his  opinions,     iie 
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had  been  Bonaparte's  patron,  and  was  still  his  friend. 
The  young  general's  mind  was  made  up  to  the  al- 
ternative of  conquest  or  ruin,  as  may  be  judged 
from  his  words  to  a  friend  at  taking  leave  of  liiin. 
"  In  three  months,"  he  said,  "  I  will  be  either  at 
Milan  or  Paris  ;"  intimating  at  once  his  desperate 
resolution  to  succeed,  and  his  sense  that  the  disap- 
pointment of  all  his  prospects  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  a  failure. — Scott. 

PASSAGE  OF   THE  ALPS. 

Two  roads  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
near  Martigny.  The  one  is  from  Chaniouny,  over 
the  Col  de  Balme,  and  the  other  over  the  great 
St.  Bernard.  This  last  was  the  one  made  use  of 
by  General  Bonaparte  for  the  passage  of  his  army 
in  1801  ;  an  undertaking,  in  which  a  bold  origin- 
ality of  entei'prise  was  aided  by  the  powers  of  an 
intelligent  and  vigorous  execution  ;  six  hundred, 
eight  hundred,  and  one  thousand  francs  had  been 
previously  offered  for  the  transportation  across 
the  mountain  of  pieces  of  artillery,  according  to 
their  calibre,  and  the  whole  peasantry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  set  in  motion  ;  trees  hollowed  into 
troughs  received  the  guns,  the  peasants  harnessed 
themselves,  the  soldiers  volunteered  their  services, 
and  the  astonishing  spectacle  was  afforded,  of  an 
army  marching  by  large  detachments,  with  all  the 
cumbrous  apparatus  of  war,  along  the  winding  nar- 
row path  of  a  mountain,  and  where  it  rises  to  the 
height  of  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  feet  above 
its  base. 

In  the  narrow  plain,  at  that  height,  is  a  hospice  ; 
it  has  existed  for  many  centuries,  and  the  good  fa- 
thers, who  reside  in  this,  the  loftiest  of  all  human 
habitations,  have  b'ien  ever  distinguished  for  their 
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active  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate,  and  for 
their  kindness  and  hospitality  to  persons  of  all  na- 
tions and  of  all  religions.  The  fall  of  an  avalanche 
■which  has  obstructed  the  road,  or  a  snow  storm  of 
uncommon  violence,  is  a  call  upon  their  humanity. 
'Jhey  sally  forth  from  their  convent,  and,  aided  by 
the  sagacity  of  their  dogs,  very  frequently  disco- 
ver a  way- worn  traveller,  either  buried  beneath 
a  heap  of  drifted  snow,  or  seated  in  all  the  bittei'- 
ress  of  despair  on  the  brink  of  some  frightful  pre- 
cipice. 

The  good  sense  of  the  first  consul  had  pointed 
out  to  him  the  propriety  of  protecting  these  re- 
s])ectable  men,  at  the  same  time  that  he  rendered 
tliem  useful  to  his  army  ;  they  were  furnished 
Avith  money,  that  they  might  provide  every  thing 
in  time,  which  the  soldiers  could  properly  have  oc- 
casion for,  and  a  frugal,  but  plentiful  repast  was 
always  ready  for  each  detachment  as  it  arrived. 
It  must  have  been  an  interesting  sight  to  have  be- 
held some  thousands  of  men,  seated  in  circles  upon 
this  plain,  amid  scenes  of  eternal  winter,  and  waited 
upon  by  tlie  fathers  of  the  convent.  The  whole  of 
the  passage  was  effected  in  three  days,  without  the 
loss  of  a  man. — Fouche. 

THE  BATTLE    OF  LODl. 

The  bridge  of  Lodi  gives  name  to  an  action  that 
took  place  tliere  between  the  French  and  the  Aus- 
trians,  in  1797,  and  which  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Italian  campaign. 

It  was  an  object  with  Bonaparte,  to  force  the 
bridge  of  Lodi,  which  crosses  the  Adda  at  a  place 
where  the  river  is  about  two  hundred  yards  broad, 
and  the  breadth  of  the  bridge  is  about  ten.  A  hat- 
tery  of  cannon  commanded  the  whole  length  of  it 
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by  a  I'aking  fire,  uliile  other  batteries  above  am 
below,  thi'eatened  destruction  to  any  force  tha^ 
should  attempt  to  cros?  fl 

Without  losing  a  moment,  though  it  was  late  in 
the  evening  when  he  arrived  at  Lodi,  Napoleon 
ordered  the  passage  to  be  attempted,  and  a  columi 
of  the  French,  headed  by  their  principal  genera 
officers,  persevering  under  a  deadly  fire,— thj 
most  sins;a!ar  instance  of  military  enthusiasm  and 
daring,  was  crowned  with  complete  success. — Las 
Cases. 

HIS  PRFSENXE  OF  MIND  AT  THE  BUIDGE  OF  LODl. 

At  this  memorable  passage,  it  was  not  less  the 
celerity  and  promptitude  of  movement  than  in- 
vincible heroism,  tiiat  carried  the  day.  The  fire 
of  the  enemy,  wlio  defended  the  passage  with  thir- 
ty pieces  of  cannon,  was  terrible  ;  the  head  of  the 
charging  column  of  the  French  appeared  to  give 
May  ;  "  a  moment  of  hesitation,"  says  Bonaparte 
in  bis  official  despatch  on  the  occasion,  "  would 
liave  lost  all.  Generals  Berthier,  Massena,  Cer- 
voni,  D'Aliemagne,  the  chief  of  brigade  Lanne, 
and  the  chief  of  battalion  Dupat,  dashed  for- 
wards at  its  head,  and  determined  the  fate  of  the 
day,  still  wavering  in  the  balance."  Bonaparte 
does  not  include  his  jiame  in  the  list  of  this  heroic 
band,  though  well  known  to  have  been  one  of  the 
foremost  in  the  charge  ;  the  modesty  which  dic- 
tated this  concealment,  even  his  revilers  must  ad- 
mire. "  This  redoubtal>le  column,''  lie  continues, 
*'  overturned  all  opposed  to  it  ;  Beaulieu's  order 
of  battle  was  broken  ;  astonishment,  fliuht,  and 
death,  were  spread  on  all  sides.  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  the  enemy's  army  was  scattered  in  con- 
fusion." 
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*'Altliouf^li,"  lie  continues,  "since the  commence- 
ment of  the  campaign  we  have  had  some  very 
warm  affairs,  and  altliouuhthe  army  has  often  been 
under  the  necessity  of  acting  with  great  audacity, 
nothing  has  occurred  which  can  be  compared  to 
tlie  terrible  passage  of  the  Bridge  of  Lodi. 

"Our  loss  has  been  small  :  and  this  we  owe  to 
the  promptitude  of  the  execution,  and  to  the  sud- 
den effect  which  the  charge  of  this  intrepid  column 
produced  on  the  enemy." — O'Meitra. 

CROSSING  THE  BUIDOE    OV  AUCOLA. 

The  passage  of  the  bridge  of  Areola  may  be  es- 
teemed the  heightof  boldness.  Thousands  of  men 
and  nmsketry  served  to  defend  the  appx'oach  to 
this  particular  spot,  which  was  completely  fenced 
by  cannon  in  every  direction  ;  thrice  had  General 
Bonaparte  commanded  the  charge  in  pei'son,  and 
thrice  had  his  followers,  disdaining  to  retreat,  fal- 
len sacrifices  to  their  temerity  ;  the  death-dealing 
bullets  continued  their  destructive  career, levelling 
all  who  dared  to  oppose  their  vengeful  flight.  Na- 
poleon at  length  growing  indignant,  gave  utterance 
to  an  exclamation  of  fury,  and  instantly  tearing 
one  of  the  standards  from  the  grasp  of  an  ensign, 
sprang  upon  this  bridge  the  scene  of  cai'nage  and 
slaughter  ;  when,  planting  the  flag  in  defiance  of 
destiny  itself,  which  seemed  to  opjjose  him,  he 
thus  addressed  his  soldiers — "Frenchmen  !  Gren- 
adiers !  will  you,  then,  abandon  your  colours  ?" 
This  appeal  seemed  to  convey  a  reproach  ill-adapt- 
ed to  the  spirit  of  such  courageous  men  ;  where- 
fore, before  the  general  was  enabled  to  repeat  them, 
all  thought  of  danger  had  vanished,  death  was 
faced  in  every  direction,  the  bridge  of  Areola  was 
forced,  and  victory  once  mo.e  crowned  the  repub- 
lican standard. — Fuuche. 
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"follow  lOUR    GENERAL  !" 

He  arrived  with  all  liis  staff  at  the  head  of  Ge-] 
neral  Augereau's  division,  which  he  formed  upoi 
the  bridge,  bearing  a  standard  in  one  hand,  anc 
doing  his  utmost  to  excite  his  troops,  without,  ho\ 
ever,  producing  any  beneficial  effect.  He  imme- 
diately recalled  to  their  minds  the  passage  of  the! 
bridge  of  Lodi,  when  their  enthusiasm  began  to 
revive  ;  upon  which  springing  from  his  horse,  he 
seized  a  flag,  and  rushed  forward  to  the  bridge, 
exclaiming  :  "  Follow  your  general  !"  The  column 
for  a  moment  was  in  motion,  being  then  about 
thirty  paces  from  the  bridge,  when  the  dreadful 
fire  from  the  enemy's  artillery,  mowing  down  whole 
ranks,  arrested  its  progress,  at  the  precise  junc- 
ture when  the  Austrians  themselves  were  on  the 
point  of  retreating.  During  this  conflict,  Meuron, 
the  gallant  friend  and  aide-de  camp  of  Bonapai'te, 
waskilled.  The  staff  of  thegeneral-in-chief,togetiier 
•with  himself,  were  overthrown  in  such  a  manner, 
that  Napoleon*shorse\vithhisrider,was  precipitated 
into  a  swamp,  and  were  with  great  difficulty  ex- 
tricated. How  ever,  having  succeeded,  he  remount- 
ed, rallied  the  column,  and  struck  terror  through 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  who  did  not  dare  to  quit 
their  intrenchm-ents.  This  famous  battle  c  )st  the. 
Austrians  four  thousand  killed,  five  thousand  pri-, 
soners,  and  eight  pieces  of  cannon. — Sourrienne. 


On  the  evening  of  the  day  previous  to  the  taking 
of  the  city  of  Mila.n,  General  Bonaparte,  being  then 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy  was  en- 
gaged to  dine  at  the  mansion  of  a  lady  ofconsequence. 
This  personage,  considering  the  distinguished  rank, 
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and  above  all,  the  illustrious  name  of  her  guest, 
conducted  the  honours  of  her  table  with  the  great- 
est attention  and  politeness.  Napoleon,  however, 
being  fully  occupied  with  the  momentous  events 
that  were  to  characterize  the  succeeding  day,  re- 
plied with  coldness  and  brevity  to  the  repeated 
marks  of  deference  which  the  hostess  pointedly 
expressed  towards  him  ;  who,  at  length,  in  order 
to  give  animation  to  the  company,  requested  to 
know  Bonaparte's  age,  adding  by  way  of  pallia- 
tion of  the  apparent  rudeness  of  the  inquiry  : 

*'  That  he  appeared  by  far  too  young  to  have  al- 
ready gained  so  many  laurels  !" 

"  Truly,  madam, '  answered  the  general  with  a 
smile,  "  1  am  not  indeed  very  old  at  the  present 
moment  ;  but  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  I 
shall  count  much  more,  for  to-day  I  have  to  num- 
ber twenty-five  yeai-s,  wliereas  to-morrow  I  shall 
have  attained  Mil-au"(mile-ans),  a  thousand  years 

THK    SLEEPING    SENTINEL. 

The  army  of  Italy,  under  General  Bonaparte, 
having  been  engaged  against  the  Austrians  during 
a  whole  day,  at  length  terminated  the  battle,  by 
gaining  a  complete  victory  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  declining  sun  threw  a  parting  gleam 
upon  the  western  horizon.  During  the  period  of 
this  conflict,  and  the  two  foregoing  days,  the  troops 
had  not  tasted  repose,  and  the  complete  flight  of 
the  enemy,  at  this  particular  juncture,  was  there- 
fore the  more  fortunate,  as  the  French  were  thus 
enabled  to  enjoy  that  repose  daring  the  night,  of 
which  they  most  gladly  took  the  advantage. 

Notwithstanding  this  harassed  state  of  the  army, 
it  was  necessary  to  establish  outposts  ;  when   a 
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gi'enadier  stationed  upon  this  service,  which  pre 
eluded  the  idea  of  rest,  being  quite  exhausted  wit 
fatigue,  fell  fast  asleep  at  his  post. 

Napoleon,  who  offered  up  his  own  repose  as  , 
sacrifice   to  the  more  imperious  calls  of  promptil 
tiule  and  glory,  proccedeii,  alone,  to  visit  the  out 
skirts  of  the   canij),  and  in    his  survey  arrive. I 
the  spot  where  1  ly  extended  the  sleeping  sentiiu 
^\h()  could  hardly  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  breach  oi 
duty,  but  the  unwilling  victim  of  extreme  fatigue, 
that  totally  overpowered  him. 

lionaparte,  unmiudful  of  his  diguity,  and  ac* 
tiiated  only  by  noble  motives,  took  up  the  soldier's 
musket,  which  laid  beside  him  ;  when  placing  it 
u;)on  his  own  shoulder,  he  continued  to  mount 
guard  for  nearly  an  hour,  in  order  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  camp.  The  grenadier  at  length  awoke, 
and  sought  for  his  piece  iu  vain,  but,  by  tlie  light 
of  the  moon,  perceived  the  general,  who  had  thus 
paid  respect  to  his  repose. 

*'  Oh  !  I  am  undone,"  vocifei-ated  the  soldier, 
recognising  N;ipo!con,  whose  lineaments  were 
graven  upon  the  heart  of  every  warrior. 

"  No,  my  friend,"  replied  the  general,  with  ex- 
treme affability,  at  the  same  time  surrendering  up 
his  musket,  "  the  battle  was  obstinate  aud  long 
enough  contested  to  excuse  your  having  thus  yield- 
ed to  the  impulse  of  fatigue  ;  one  moment  of  in- 
attention, however,  ndglit  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  camp  ;  1  was  awake,  and  have  only  to  advise, 
that  you  would  be  more  upon  your  guard  for  the 
future. — Bourrienne. 

PROMOTION  OF  A  PIONEEE. 

In  delivering  his  orders,  the  general,  with  that 
presence  of  mind  which  is  uniformly  the  precursor 
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of  victory,  presented  himself  in  person  at  every 
point  where  danger  appeared  to  threaten  the  most, 
and  thus  exposed  himself  like  the  common  soldiers. 
Upon  one  of  these  occasions  a  pioneer,  perceivintj 
the  imminent  risk  Napoleon  ran,  thus  addressed 
him  in  the  unsophisticated  language  of  a  camp  — 
*■  Stand  aside  !" — General  Bonaparte,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  him,  hesitated,  when  the  veteran,  rudely 
pushing  him,  addressed  Napoleon  in  these  words, 
which  were  expressive  of  the  greatest  compliment 
that  could  possibly  be  paid  to  his  talents  as  a  mi- 
litary commander, — "  If  thou  art  killed  who  is  to 
rescue  us  from  this  jeopardy  V  Bonaparte  in- 
stantly appreciated  the  sterling  value  of  this  eX' 
clamation,  and  consequently  remained  silent ;  but 
after  the  termination  of  the  conflict,  which  proved 
favourable  to  the  republican  flag,  he  ordered  this 
independent  pioneer  to  be  brouglit  into  his  presence, 
when,  familiai'ly  tapping  him  upon  the  shoulder, 
he  thus  addressed  him — "  Thy  noble  boldnee-s 
claims  my  esteem  ;  thy  bravery  demands  a  recom- 
pense ;  from  this  hour,  instead  of  the  hatchet,  an 
epaulette  shall  grace  thy  shoulder." — He  was  of 
course  immediately  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  officer. 
—  Suvarg. 

THE  LITTLE  CORPORAL. 

A  singular  custom  was  establislied  in  the  army 
of  Italy,  in  consequence  of  the  youth  of  the  com- 
mander, or  from  some  other  cause.  Afler  eac'.i 
battle,  the  oldest  soldiers  used  to  hold  a  council, 
and  confer  a  new  rank  on  their  young  general,  who, 
when  he  made  his  appearance  in  tlie  camp,  was 
received  by  the  veterans,  and  saluted  with  his  new 
title.  They  made  Inninto  a  corporal  at  Lodi,  and 
a  serjieant  at  Ciujliulione  ;  and  hence  the  suraamo 
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of «  Petit  Caporal  !"  llittle  Corporal}  which  wa 
for  a  long  time  applied  to  Napoleon  by  the  soldiei'j 
How  subtle  is  the  chain  which  unites  the  most  tri 
vial  circumstances  to  the  most  important  events 
Perhaps  this  very  nickname  contributed  to  his  mi 
raculous  success  on  his  return  in  1815.  While  li« 
was  haranguing  the  first  battalion,  which  he  found 
it  necessary  to  address,  a  voice  from  the  ranks  ex- 
claimed, *' Vive  notre  petit  Caporal !  we  will 
never  fight  against  him  !" — La$  Cases. 

THE  ILL-FATED  DRAGOOX. 

Bonaparte  being  on  the  point  of  commencing 
one  of  his  great  battles  in  Italy,  was  disposing  his 
troops  in  the  order  of  attack,  when  a  light  dragooa 
issuing  forth  from  the  ranks,  requested  of  the  ge- 
neral a  few  minutes  private  conversation,  witli. 
which  Napoleon  acquiesced,  when  the  soldier  thus 
addressed  him  : 

"General,  if  you  proceed  to  adopt  such  and  such 
measures,  the  enemy  must  be  defeated." 

"  Wretchedman  !"  exclaimed  Bonaparte,  "hold 
your  tongue  ;  you  will  not,sui'e,  betray  my  secret  I*? 
at  thesanie  time  placing  his  hand  before  themoutli 
of  the  dragoon. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  soldier  in  question 
was  possessed  of  as  great  an  inherent  military  ca-r 
pacity  as  Bonaparte  himself,  and  appreciated 
every  arrangement  necessary  to  insure  victory] 
The  battle  terminating  in  favour  of  Napoleon,  he^ 
issued  orders  that  the  poor  fellow  should  be  con- 
ducted to  his  presence  ;  but  all  search  after  him 
proved  fruitless  ;  he  was  no  where  to  be  found, 
a  bullet  had,  no  doubt,  terminated  his  military 
career.  I 

The  most  transcendant  merit  will  fx-equently  bud  | 
in  obscurity. 
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THE    UNFORTUNATE  ITALIAN. 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  by  Mr.  Hoi  croft, 
a  traveller,  says  Mr.  Kelly,  of  unquestionable  im- 
partiality : — 

When  Bonaparte  first  came  to  Milan,  professinp; 
himself  the  deliverer  of  a  once-great  people,  but 
now,  and  long  since, miserably  enchained  by  priest- 
craft and  petty  despotism,  those  who  earnestly  de- 
sired the  emancipation  and  the  happiness  of  their 
country  received  him  with  open  arms.  One  of 
them,  a  Milanese  nobleman  of  great  influence,  de- 
voted all  his  means  and  power  to  the  cause  which 
he  supposed  the  French  sincerely  intended  to  pro- 
mote ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  gave  the  utmost  as- 
sistance to  Bonaparte,  by  whom  he  was  then  treat- 
ed with  the  most  flattering  distinction.  This  noble- 
man had  none  but  virtuous  motives  for  his  conduct  ; 
and  he  was,  too  soon,  convinced  that  it  was  not  for 
the  cause  of  freedom  that  Bonaparte  and  the  armies 
of  France  fought  :  the  avarice  of  individuals,  the 
plunder  of  rich  and  poor,  and  the  worst  sort  of  mo- 
tives, which  selfishness,  egotism,  and  national  va- 
nity, could  inspire,  were  daily  more  and  more  ap- 
parent. After  some  reverse  of  fortune  which  the 
French  had  sustained  in  1  taly,  Bonaparte  once 
more  came  to  Milan  ;  and  the  indignant  patriot, 
instead  of  again  promoting  the  views  of  the  con- 
queror, openly  upbraided  him  with  his  want  of  goo(/ 
faith,  his  total  dereliction  from  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, and  the  atrocities  committed  or  countenanced 
by  him.  This  affront  was  unpardonable.  To  re- 
prove a  man  who  had  armies  at  his  command, 
though  it  showed  a  noble  and  virtuous  fortitude, 
the  loyal  Milanese  soon  found  wasa  fatal  step  :  Bo- 
naparte caused  him  to  be  seized,  put  him  under  u 
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guard,  and  sent  accusations  against  him  to  the  dU 
rectory,  accompanied  by  pretended  proofs  tliat  hd 
was  a  traitor  to  freedom  and  to  France.    The  end 
this  tragedy  was,  the  death  of  tlie  Italian  :  he  wa. 
shot !  and  the  passions  of  his  enemy  were  sliowi 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  present  and  ominous  to  tli 
future. 

BATTLE  OF  LA  FAVORITA. 

Immed'ately  after  the  battle  of  Rivoli,  Napoleon 
flew  towards  Mantua,  with  the  division  of  Massena, 
and  all  the  troops  which  Joubert  deemed  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  his  positions.  No 
time  was  to  be  lost,  for  the  enemy  had  ahvady 
passed  the  Adige  in  the  environs  of  Porto  Legnag), 
befox'e  General  Augereau.  The  Austrian  advance- 
guard,  commanded  by  Major  General  the  Pr-uce 
of  Hohenzollern,  fruitlessly  summoned  the  suburb 
of  Saint  Geoi'ge,  which  supported  the  line  of  the 
French  besieging  army  ;  the  tranquil  and  intrepid 
Miollis  commanded  this  suburb,  which  was  careful- 
ly intrenched.  Wurmser  sallied  out  of  the  place 
to  join  his  counti-ymen  ;  but  befire  this  could  be 
effected.  Napoleon  arrived,  threw  himself  between 
them,  and  beat  them  completely,  one  after  the 
other.  Wurmser  re-entered  Mantua,  but  the  di- 
vision of  Provera,  with  the  general  of  that  name, 
and  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern,  were  made  prison- 
ers of  war.  This  engagement  was  called  the  battle 
of  the  Favourite,  fi-om  the  name  of  a  country  house 
near  which  it  was  fought. 

It  was  soon  followed  by  the  suri'ender  of  Man- 
tua, with  its  garrison  of  eighteen  thousand  men. 
Napoleon  treated  General  Wurmser  with  the 
greatest  generosity.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  a  spec- 
tator of  his  misfortune,  and  granted  him  every  thini; 
>\hich  could  contribute  to  his  s-itisfactiou. 
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PUN  UPON  Bonaparte's  name. 

During  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  Italy,  when 
Mantua  was  iu  a  state  of  siege,  tlie  French  army 
was  received  with  execi-ation  and  insult,  their  sick 
and  wounded  being  refused  waggons  to  convey  them 
to  their  quarters,  so  that  many  expired  on  the  road 
covered  with  blood  and  dust  ;  the  peasants  fre- 
quently spitting  in  their  faces,  and  insulting  them 
even  in  the  very  agonies  of  death,  in  consequence 
of  their  superstition  representing  the  French  as  in- 
iidela,  whom  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  dr-iveout 
of  the  country. 

'J'o  these  cruelties  were  added  the  effusions  of 
satire  ;  Pasquin  and  Marforio  conti'ibuting  their 
efforts  to  the  general  contempt  ;  for  on  the  sta- 
tue of  Marfoi'io  was  written  :  ^'  SI  diceche  i  Fran,' 
cesi  sono  tutti  ladroni ;"  To  which  Pasquin  was 
made  to  reply  :  "  ]}fon  tutti,  ma,  buona  parte.'"  A 
pun  can  scarcely  be  translated,  but  this  may,  per- 
haps, be  understood ;  "  They  say  the  French  are 
robbers." — "iVw,  not  all,  but  Buona-parte."  The 
two  last  words  will  be  recognised  as  Napoleon's  sir- 
name,  though  when  disjoined  they  signify"  a  great 
many." 

TREATY  OF  CAMPO  FORMIC. 

Bonaparte,  having  by  the  courage  and  energy  of 
bis  geums  compelled  the  emperor  of  Austria  to 
i'atity  a  peace,  which  he  was  no  longer  able  to  re- 
tard, was  appointed  by  the  Directory  to  appear  as 
representative  of  the  French  government,  at  the 
celebrated  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  and  also  to 
negotiate  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the 
Frencii  nation.  Thus  had  the  general-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  Italy,  at  the  age  of  twenty-mue  yeai's, 
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tlie  distinguished  honour  of  terminatin;?  one  of  tli 
most  celebrated  campaigns,  and  of  arresting  th 
course  of  his  victorious  arms,  as  rapid  in  their  pre 
gress  as  his   battles  had  proved  successful  ;  bj 
which  he  cemented,  under  the  auspices  of  Ins  lau- 
rels, a  peace  which  reflected  upon  him  accumulated 
glory. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  these  momentous  confer- 
ences a  solemn  "  Te  Deum"  was  ordered  to  be  sung  ; 
at  which  the  ambascadors  of  tlie  respective  belli- 
gerent nations  were  to  officiate. 

Count  Lavalette,  being  invested  with  the  powers 
to  negotiate  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  attended 
at  tiiC  church  where  this  cb.ant  was  to  celebrated 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  ;  when  the  inhe- 
rent pride  of  the  German  so  far  predominated  over 
his  better  sense  as  to  urge  him  in  contempt  of  Bo- 
naparte, to  place  himself  on  the  sofa  which  had 
been  purposely  provided  for  the  youthful  pacifica- 
tor, and  to  whose  sole  guidance  the  rejmblic  of 
France  had  confided  its  dearest  and  most  sacx'ed 
interests. 

The  French  General  at  length  entered  the 
church,  when,  fired  with  indignation  on  witnes- 
sing this  insolent  conduct,  he  smartly  seized  the 
arm  of  the  haughty  ambassador,  and,  shaking 
it  with  violence,  exclaimed  in  a  menacing  tone  of  j 
voice — 

*'  Are  you  ignorant,  sir,  of  the  power  which  I  ar 
here  delegated  to  represent  ? — It  is  the  French na»| 
lion  that  has  conferred  this  honour  upon  me  ;  nop] 
would  I  recede  one  step,  if  even  your  master  him- 
self were  hex'e  to  dispute  the  point  with  me.'* 
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HIS  SEVRRE  REBUKE  OF  HIS  SOLDIERS. 

Napoleon  having  retreated  to  Verona,  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  against  the  Austrians,  visited 
the  position  of  Rivoli  and  Corona,  where  the  troops 
were  stationed  which  had  been  defeated.  They 
appeared  before  him  with  dejected  countenances, 
and  Napoleon  upbraided  them  with  their  indifier- 
ent  behaviour.  "  You  have  displeased  me,"  he 
said.  "  You  have  shown  neither  discipline  nor 
constancy,  nor  bravery.  You  have  suffered  your- 
selves to  be  driven  fx-om  positions  where  a  handful 
of  brave  men  might  have  arrested  the  progress  of 
a  large  army.  You  are  no  longer  French  soldiers. 
Let  it  be  written  on  their  colours — '  They  are  not 
of  the  army  of  Italy  1'  "  Tears,  and  groans  ?r  .-•-- 
row  and  shame,  answered  this  harangue.  The 
rules  of  discipline  could  not  stifle  their  sense  of 
mortification  ;  and  several  of  the  grenadiers,  who 
had  deserved  and  wore  marks  of  distinction,  called 
out  from  the  ranks, "  General,  we  have  been  mis- 
I'opresented.  Place  us  in  the  advance,  and  you 
may  then  judge  whether  we  do  not  belong  to  the 
aiiny  of  Italy."  Bonaparte,  having  produced  the 
necessary  effect,  spoke  to  them  in  a  more  concilia- 
tory tone  ;  and  the  regiments  which  had  undergone 
so  severe  a  rebuke,  amply  redeemed  their  charac- 
ter in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  campaign. — J/o»- 
tholon, 

SINGULAR    OCCURRENCE  AT   LONATO. 

A  body  of  five  thousand  Austrians  received  in- 
formation from  the  peasantry,  that  the  French 
troops  having  departed  in  every  direction  to  im- 
prove their  success,  had  only  left  a  garrison  of 
twelve  hundred  men  in  the  town  of  Lonato,      The 
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commander  of  the  division  resolved  instantly 
take  the  town,  and  thus  to  open  his  march  to  th; 
Mincio,  to  join  Wurmser.  Now  it  happened  th 
Bonaparte  himself,  coming  from  Castiglione  wit 
only  his  staff  for  protection,  had  just  entered  Lo- 
iiato.  He  was  surprised  wlien  an  Austrian  officer 
was  brought  before  him  blindfolded,  as  is  the  cu^if  J 
tom  on  such  occasions,  who  summoned  the  Frenc™! 
commandant  of  Lonato  to  surrender  to  a  superior 
force  of  Austrians,  w  ho,  he  stated,  were  already 
forming  columns  of  attack  to  carry  the  place  by 
irresistible  force  of  numbers.  Bonaparte,  with  ad- 
mirable presence  of  mind,  collected  his  numex'ous 
staff  aronnd  hira,  caused  the  officer's  eyes  to  be 
unbandaged,  that  he  might  see  in  whose  presence 
he  stood,  and  upbraided  him  for  the  insolence  of 
M-hich  he  had  been  guilty,  in  bringing  a  summons 
of  surrender  to  the  French  commander-in-chief  in 
the  middle  of  his  army.  The  credulous  officer, 
recognising  the  presence  of  Bonaparte,  and  believ 
ing  it  impossible  that  he  could  be  there  without  at 
least  a  strong  division  of  his  army,  stammered  out 
an  apology,  and  returned  to  persuade  his  dispirited 
commander  to  surrender  himself,  and  the  five 
thousand  men  whom  he  commanded,  to  the  com- 
paratively small  force  which  occupied  Lonato. 
They  grounded  their  arms  accordingly  to  one- 
fourth  of  their  number,  and  missed  an  inviting 
and  easy  opportunity  of  carrying  Bonaparte  pri- 
soner to  Wurmser's  head-quarters.— G'ourc/ajtcJ. 

BATTLE  OF  CASTIGLIONE. 

Whilst  Napoleon  was  at  Verona,  on  the  Adige. 
in  the  beginning  of  August,  1796,  the  left  of  \:[> 
nrmy,  commanded  by  Massena  and  Joubert,  wa> 
beaten  on  the  heights  of  Rivoli  and  Ccronaa  ;  and 
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the  two  generals  continued  their  retreat  to  the  walls 
of  Peschiera. 

Napoleon,  pressed  in  all  directions,  saw  his  com- 
munications with  France  cut  off,  and  found  himself 
placed  between  two  armies,  each  of  them  more 
numerous  than  his  own,  which  was  then  reduced  to 
twenty- five  thousand  efficient  men.  He  had  expe- 
rienced reverses  and  great  losses  on  his  left  ;  and 
whilst  the  enemy  was  harassing  him  in  front  and 
rear,  and  increasing  in  numbers,  the  French  army 
was  diminishing,  being  cut  off  from  all  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies.  Brescia,  his  principal  maga- 
zine, was  taken.  Milan,  fifteen  leagues  in  the  rear 
of  the  enemy,  was  of  no  manner  of  use  to  him. 
The  division  of  Serrurier,  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
^lantua,  and  that  of  Augereau  at  hand  to  support 
it,  were  threatened  by  the  army  of  Wuimser  and 
that  which  was  shut  up  in  Mantua.  1  n  this  situa- 
tion of  affairs,  no  one  entertained  the  least  hope  ; 
but  what  was  the  astonishment  of  the  soldiers, 
when  they  first  assembled  in  presence  of  their  chief, 
to  observe  no  alteration  in  his  countenance,  and 
that  he  still  possessed  the  same  ardour,  the  same 
serenity,  and  the  same  confidence  !  "  On  what 
does  he  found  his  hopes  1"  said  the  soldiers.  "Un- 
less our  general  be  more  than  man,  how  can  he 
possibly  save  us?'' 

"Fear  nothing,"  said  Napoleon  to  them  ;  "sJiow 
that  you  remain  unchanged  ;  preserve  your  Talour^ 
your  just  pride,  and  the  remembrance  of  your  tri- 
vmphs,  and  in  three  days  we  shall  retake  all  that 
We  haT<i  lost.  Rely  only  on  me,  you  know  whether 
or  not  I  am  in  the  habit  of  keeping  my  word." 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  army  was  equal  to  its  sur- 
prise, wlien  the  soldiers  heard  from  him,  to  whcin 
tlu;y  had  ah- cudy  given  the  name  of  Invinciulk 
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tlie  assurance,  that  a  hope  still  remained,  and  that] 
they  were  not  entirely  lost. 

Napoleon  availed  himself,  without  an  instant' 
delay,  of  the  enthusiasm  of  his  troops.  He  conceiv- 
ed one  of  those  plans,  which  ought  for  ever  to  b( 
viewed  as  a  model,  and  which  alone  would  be  suf-' 
ficient  to  secure  him  the  rank  of  a  great  general. 
He  abandoned  the  line  of  the  Adige,  gave  orders 
to  the  division  of  Augereau,  employed  in  covering 
the  siege  of  Mantua,  to  march  on  Brescia,  and  told 
his  soldiers,  that,  if  they  wished  to  obtain  the  vic- 
tory, it  wag  with  their  legs  alone  that  it  could  now  be 
gained.  Tlie  speed  with  which  they  advanced  was 
astonishing.  Wurmser  had  hardly  i^ached  Man- 
tua, when  the  whole  French  army,  which  the  even- 
ing before  was  divided,  turned,  and  in  imminent 
danger,  formed  a  junction  at  Brescia,  which  was 
retaken.  It  had  abandoned  the  Adige  and  the 
Mincio,  but  it  was  formed  in  a  natural  order,  hav- 
ing its  rear  secure,  its  communication  re-established, 
its  two  wings  connected,  with  the  exception  of  the 
division  of  Serrurier,  respecting  which  Napoleon 
w  as  in  no  uneasiness,  and  the  enemy  was  in  front. 
Napoleon  gave  a  little  repose  to  his  troops,  strength- 
ened himself  as  much  as  possible,  opened  a  commu- 
nication with  Serrurier,  and  prescribed  the  move- 
ments which  he  should  adopt.  H  e  ordered  his  bro- 
ther, Louis,  to  take  possession  of  the  bridge  of  St. 
Mark  with  two  battalions ;  and,  on  his  return,  he 
dispatched  him  in  the  greatest  haste  to  Paris,  with 
an  account  of  what  hid  taken  place.  "  Every  th  ing 
is  now  made  good"  said  he.  "  To-morrow  I  shall 
give  battle :  the  success  will  be  most  complete,  as  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  task  is  orer.  The  most  per- 
fect reliance  on  the  event  mag  now  he  entertaijied. 
J  hare  no  time  to  wme  long  dtspctlchas.  Describe 
ail  that  you  huce  seen." 
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Louis  left  his  bi'other,  with  regret,  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle,  to  become  the  bearer  of  bad  news,  "/i 
must  be  so,"  said  Napoleon  to  him  ;  "I  can  on/ 1/ 
entrust  my  brother  with  this  disagreeable  commis- 
sion ;  but  before  you  return,  you  will  have  to  present 
the  colours,  which  we  shall  take  to-morrow.'* 

Accordingly  Louis  set  out  from  Brescia  the  even- 
ing before  the  battle.  A  few  hours  after  his  arri- 
val at  Paris,  a  courier  brought  him  the  details  of 
the  great  victory  gained  by  his  brother,  at  Castig- 
LiONE.  He  repaired  to  the  directory,  who  confer- 
red on  him  the  rank  of  captain,  as  a  mark  of  their 
satisfaction.  Dutaillis,  an  aide-de-camp,  arrived 
a  few  days  afterwards ;  and  by  orders  of  the  gene- 
ral-in-chief,  they  wei'e  jointly  instructed  to  present 
the  colours  taken  in  the  battle  of  Castiglione,  which 
they  did  in  a  solemn  audience. 

In  this  memorable  battle  Napoleon  raised  him- 
self to  an  equality  with  the  greatest  generals.  Al- 
though the  position  in  which  he  was  placed  was 
critical  in  an  eminent  degree,  he  contrived  to  turn 
all  the  successes  gained  by  Wurmser  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  French  army,  and  that  by  the  mere 
lirength  0/ his  genius  alone. 

INSTANCES  OF  STRONG    ATTACHMENT  TO  BONA- 
PARTE. 

Napoleon  seems  seldom  to  have  had  occasion  to 
upbraid  his  soldiers  with  want  of  courage  or  afFtc- 
tion.  The  following  instances  of  self  devotion,  or 
rather  self-destruction,  contrast  the  scene  brought 
before  the  reader  in  a  former  anecdote  : 

"  At  the  siege  of  Acre,"  says  Napoleon,  a  "shell 
thrown  by  Sydeny  Smith,  fell  at  my  feet.  Two 
soldiers  who  were  close  by,  seized  and  closely  em- 
braced nie,  one  iujront  and  the  other  on  one  side, 
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and  marie  a  rampart  of  their  bodies  for  me,  against 
the  effect  of  the  shell,  which  exjjloded,  and  oveiv 
whelmed  us  with  sand.  We  sunk  into  the  holt 
formed  by  its  bursting:  ;  one  of  tliem  was  wounded^ 
I  made  them  both  officers.  One  has  since  ther 
lost  a  leg  at  Moscow,  and  commanded  at  Vincenne^ 
when  I  left  Paris.  When  he  was  summoned  by 
the  Russians,  he  replied,  that  as  soon  as  they  had 
sent  him  back  the  leg  he  had  lost  at  Moscow,  he 
would  surrender  the  fortress.  *'  Many  times  in 
my  life,"  continued  he,  "  have  I  been  saved  by 
soldiers  and  officers  throwing  themselves  before 
me  when  I  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  At 
Areola,  when  I  was  advancing,  Colonel  Meuron, 
my  ade-de-camp,  threw  himself  before  me,  covered 
me  with  his  body,  and  received  the  wound  which 
was  destined  for  me.  Never  yet,  I  believe,  has 
there  been  such  devotion  shown  by  soldiers  as 
mine  have  manifested  for  me.  In  all  my  misfor- 
tunes never  has  the  soldier,  even  when  expiring 
been  wanting  to  me — never  has  man  been  served 
more  faithfully  by  his  troops.  With  the  last  drop 
of  blood  gushing  out  of  their  veins,  they  exclaimed 
*Vive  I'Empereur  !'  "—O^Meara. 


The  Arch-Duke  of  Tuscany  was  next  to  under- 
go the  republican  discipline.  1 1  is  true,  that  prince 
had  given  no  offence  to  the  French  Republic  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  had  claims  of  merit  with  them, 
from  having  been  the  very  first  power  in  Europe 
who  had  acknowledged  them  as  a  legal  govern- 
ment, and  having  ever  since  been  in  strict  amity 
with  them.  It  seemed  also,  that  wlule  justice  re- 
quired he  should  be  si)ared,  the  interests  ui  tiie 
French  theuujcivts  did  liut  oppose  the  couclusion. 
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His  country  could  liave  no  influence  upon  the  fate 
of  the  impending  war,  being  situate  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Appenines.  In  these  circumstances,  to 
have  seized  on  his  museum,  however  tempting,  or 
made  requisitions  on  Itis  territories,  would  have 
appeared  unjust  towards  the  earliest  ally  of  the 
French  Republic  ;  so  Bonaparte  contented  himselt 
with  seizing  on  the  Grand  Duke's  seaport  of  Leg- 
horn, confiscating  the  English  goods  which  his 
subjects  had  imported,  and  entirely  ruining  the 
once  floui'ishing  commerce  of  the  Dukedom.  It 
was  a  principal  object  with  the  French  to  seize  tlie 
British  merchant  vessels,  who,  confiding  in  a  re- 
spect due  to  a  neutral  power,  were  lying  in  great 
numbers  in  the  harbour  ;  but  the  English  mer- 
chantmen had  such  early  intelligence  as  enabled 
them  to  set  sail  for  Corsica,  although  a  very  great 
quantity  of  valuable  goods  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  While  the  French  general  was  thus  vio- 
lating the  neutrality  of  the  Grand  Duke,  occupying 
by  surprise  bin  valuable  sea-port,  and  destroying  tho 
Commerce  of  his  state,  the  unhappy  prince  was 
compelled  to  receive  him  at  Florence,  with  all  the 
respect  due  to  a  valued  friend,  and  profess  the  ut- 
most obligations  to  him  for  his  lenity,  while  Man- 
fredini,the  Tuscan  Minister,  endeavoured  to  throw 
a  veil  of  decency  over  the  transactions  at  Leghorn, 
by  allowing  that  the  English  were  more  masters  in 
that  port  than  the  Grand  Duke  himself.  Bona- 
parte disdained  to  have  recourse  to  any  paltry  apo- 
logies. "  The  French  flag,"  he  said,  "  has  been 
iisulted  in  Leghorn — You  are  not  strong  enough 
to  cause  it  to  be  respected.  The  dii'ectory  has 
conunanded  me  to  occupy  the  place."  Shortly 
alter,  Bonaparte,  during  an  entertainment  given 
;o  him  by  the  Grand  Duke  at  Florence,  received 
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intelligence  that  the  citadel  of  Milan  had  at  lengt 
surrendei'ed.  He  rubbed  his  hands  with  self-co 
gi-atulation,  and  turning  to  the  Grand  Duke,  o 
served,  "  that  the  Emperor  his  brother,  had  no 
lost  his  last  possession  in  Lombardy."  When  we 
read  of  the  exactions  and  indignities  to  which  th 
strong  reduce  the  weak,  it  is  impossible  not  to  n 
member  the  simile  of  Napoleon  himself,  win 
compared  the  alliance  of  France  and  an  inferior 
state,  to  a  giant  embracing  a  dwarf.  "  The  poor 
dwarf,"  he  added  may  probably  get  suffocated  in 
the  arms  of  his  friend  ;  but  the  giant  does  not  mean 
it,  and  cannot  help  it." — Scott. 

THE  RESTORER  OF  THE  CITY  OP  LYONS. 

On  Bonaparte's  return  from  the  secona  cam- 
paign of  Italy,  he  passed  through  Lyons  on  the 
ninth  Messidor,  the  eighth  year  of  the  republic.  It 
was  his  wish  to  continue  incognito,  in  order  to 
escape  the  honours  and  the  fetes  intended  him  ; 
but  all  his  precautions  were  of  no  avail  ;  the  re^L 
port  of  his  being  in  the  city  spread  itself  in  all  di 
rections,  and  the  populace  in  crowds  appeared  it 
the  streets,  on  the  quays,  in  the  promenades,  and 
mounted  on  the  house  tops,  crying  :  "  It  is  Bona 
parte  !  Long  live  Bonaparte  !"  these  applauses 
being  prolonged  until  night,  with  which  were  min- 
gled the  incessant  discharges  of  artillery. 

During  the  nights  of  the  ninth  and  tenth, 
bronze  medal  was  struck  in  haste,  and  presented 
to  the  conqueror  of  Italy  ;  and  on  the  morning  oi 
the  last  mentioned  day,  he  repaired  to  the  Square  < 
Bellecour,  amidst  an  escort  of  upwards  of  50,00(1 
Lyonese.  Upon  this  occasion  he  laid  the  first 
stone,  and  thus  commenced  the  rebuilding  of  th< 
city,  which  had  been  almost  entirely  demolishedj 
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»y  order  of  the  comedian  Collot  d'llerbois.  Pre- 
vious to  the  depositing  of  the  stone,  he  took  it  in 
'is  hand,  smiling,  and  assuring  the  inhabitants  of 
Lyons,  that  this  Squai'e  should  very  soon  recover 
all  its  former  splendour,  and  that  the  manufactor- 
ies of  Lyons,  which  were  then  reduced  to  4000 
workmen,  should  speedily  be  augmented  to  25,000  ; 
after  which  he  deposited  the  medal,  which  was  en- 
closed in  a  leaden  case,  beneath  the  foundation  of 
the  new  structux-e  ;  the  bronze  in  question  bearing 
this  inscription, — 

To  Bonaparte, 
The  Eestorer  of  Lyons  ; 
Veniinac  Prefect. 
In  the  name  of  the  grateful  Lyonese. 

On  the  other  side  appeared,  encircled  by  a  co- 
ronet of  oak. 

Twice  Victor  at  Marengo, 
Conqueroror  Italy. 
He  deposited  this  Stone 
The  10th  JMessidor,  An.  VIII. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony.  Napoleon  re  • 
paired  to  the  hotel  of  the  prefect,  where  a  sumptu- 
ous breakfast  was  prepared.      He  proved  as  ami- 
able at  table,  as  he  was  terrible  in  the  field  ;  and 
it  was  justly  said  of  this  repast :   *•'  That  here  was 
Alexander  feasting  with  his  friend,  on  the  day 
■when  he  founded  Alexandria. 

THE  BATTLE  OP    MARENGO. 

This  conflict  was  undoubtedly  that  in  which  Bo- 
naparte displayed  the  most  brilliant  i)roofs  of  mi- 
litary capacity  ;  for  on  that  momentous  day,  he 
manifested  the  consummate  tactics  of  a  great 
commander  ;  neither  was  there  any  deficiency  of 
those  traits  of  heroism  which  history  loves  to  re- 
cord, and  which  must  descend  to  the  remotest 
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posterity.  It  was  during  this  battle,  which  migh 
be  justly  termed  the  rnoderu  Pharsalia,  that  Nj 
poleon  preserved,  amid  the  din  of  arms,  and  af 
army  almost  completely  routed,  that  coolness  an< 
certairi  dependance  upon  self,  which  was  the  fruil 
of  long  military  experience,  and  the  characteristic 
of  the  truly  brave. 

As  soon  as  the  division  of  Lemonier  and  Desais 
had  arrived,  Bonaparte  repaired  to  range  them  in 
order  for  battle  ;  but,  as  the  enemy's  forces  were 
greatly  superior  in  number  to  those  of  the  French, 
the  latter  began  to  give  way,  and  retreat,  which 
being  perceived  by  Na])o!eon,  he  gallopped  to  the 
front  of  the  ranks,  exclaiming  : — "  Frenchmen  1 
remember  my  custom  is  to  sleep  upon  the  field  of 
battle." 

Berthier,  on  arriving  to  acquaint  him  that  his 
army  began  to  be  put  to  the  rout,  he  made  this 
answer  ;  "  You  do  not  announce  that,  general,  in 
cold  blood  !" 

During  the  hottest  period  of  the  action,  news 
was  brought  to  Bonaparte  that  Desaix  was  killed, 
when  he  only  uttei'ed  these  words  :  "  Why  is  it 
not  permitted  me  to  weep  ?''  the  deceased  was 
among  those  generals  whom  he  held  in  the  high- 
est estimation. 

After  the  battle,  Bonaparte,  happening  to  meet 
a  great  number  of  the  wounded,  made  the  follow- 
ing remark  in  tones  of  the  deepest  affliction  :  "We 
cutmot  but  regret  not  being  wounded  like  them  in 
order  to  participate  in  their  sufteringa." — Buur- 
rienne. 

HIS  CONDUCT  AT  THE  BATTLE. 

The  battle  of  Marengo  was  lost  for  a  couple  of 
hours  :    the  negli;^euce   of  General   Melus    who 
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trusted  too  much  to  the  advantages  he  had  gained, 
and  the  audacity  of  General  Desaix,  restored  the 
victory  to  the  French  arms.  While  the  fate  ol 
the  battle  was  almost  desperate,  Bonaparte  rode 
about  slowly  on  horseback,  pensive,  and  looking 
downwards,  attempting  nothing,  but  waiting  the 
turn  of  the  wheel.  He  has  behaved  several  times 
in  a  similar  way,  and  has  found  his  advantage  in 
it.  But  1  cannot  help  always  thinking,  that  if  Bo- 
naparte had  fairly  encountered  among  his  enemies 
a  man  of  character  and  probity,  he  would  have 
been  stopped  short  in  his  career.  His  great  talent 
lies  in  terrifying  the  feeble,  and  availing  himself 
of  unprincipled  characters.  When  he  encounters 
honour  any  where,  it  may  be  said  that  his  arti- 
fices are  disconcerted,  as  evil  spirits  are  conjured 
by  the  sigu  of  the  cross. — Mad.  De  Stael. 

ROMISH  SUPERSTITION. 

When  the  French  were  advancing  upon  Rome, 
in  1798,  the  papal  government  prepared  to  resist 
them  not  by  a  levy  en  masse,  but  by  a  procession 
of  three  of  the  most  sacred  relics  in  the  possession 
of  the  church.  These  relics  were — //  Santo  Vol- 
to^  a  mii'aculous  portrait  of  the  Saviour  ; — and  a 
Santo  Maria,  a  portrait  of  the  Virgin,  supposed 
also  to  be  painted  by  supernatural  agency  ;— and 
the  chains  which  St.  Peter  wore  in  prison,  from 
which  the  angel  liberated  him. 

This  procession  was  attended  by  nearly  the  Mhole 
population  of  Rome,  comprehending  all  ranks  and 
ages,  and  sexes,  the  greater  part  of  them  bare- 
footed.— Satisfied  with  this,  they  remained  in  a 
state  of  inactivity,  in  the  hope  that  heaven  would 
interpose  in  their  favour,  by  some  miraculous  ma- 
nifestation of  its  'jower  !  !  !  Such  is  ever  the  effect 
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of  superstition,  which  substitutes  rites  for  dutie 
and  teaches  men  to  build  their  hopes  of  divine  fi^ 
vour  upon  any  other,  rather  than  the  only  tn 
andrationalfoundationor  such  hopes, — the  faithfu 
and  exemplary  discharge  of  tlieir  own  duties,- 
Diary  of  aa  invalid. 

SINGULAR  REQUEST  OF  A  FRENCH  PRIEST. 

After  the  French  troops  had  taken  possession  of 
Bologna,  a  lady  of  that  city,  greatly  alarmed,  dis- 
mi.ssed  from  her  house  a  French  priest  whom  she 
had  many  years  maintained.  The  poor  man,  thus 
friendless  and  forsaken,  betook  himself  to  Bona- 
])arte.  "  General,"  said  he,  "  I  am  come  to  ask  a 
favour."  "  What  is  it  ?"  replied  Bonaparte.  "  That 
you  will  suffer  me  to  he  shot  at  the  outside  of  your 
camp."  **  What  induces  you,"  said  the  general,  "to 
make  so  singular  a  request  ?"  "  I  am  a  poor,  for- 
lorn, and  wretched  priest,"  answered  the  petitioner, 
"  and  had  no  other  dwelling  but  in  the  house  of  a 
benefactress,  who  has  taken  it  into  her  head  that, 
alteryour  an-ival,  it  is  no  longer  safe  for  her  to 
keep  me,  and  therefore  I  liave  no  other  alternative 
buttodie."  "Go,"said  Bonaparte,"  to  the  lady,  and 
tell  her  from  me,  that  you  shall  henceforth  be 
her  secxirity. 

FATE    OF     VENICE. 

I  took  my  departure,  says  BouiTienne,  on  the 
11th  April,  and  arrived  in  the  Venetian  States  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  insurrec^on  against 
the  French  broke  out  :  I  passed  through  Verona 
on  Easter  Sunday,  April  16th;  the  ministers  of 
peace  were  preaching,  that  it  was  permitted,  and 
even  meritorious,  to  murder  the  Jacobins— so  the 
French  were  designated.    "  Death  to  the  French! 
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Death  to  the  Jacobins  !"  were  the  war-cry  and 
the  watch-word.  1  remained  only  two  hours,  not 
apprehending  the  massaci-e  that  followed.  On 
Monday,  four  hundred  French  wei'e  butchered  in 
the  hospitals  and  streets,  to  the  I'ingin;;  of  bells. 
The  forts  held  out  against  the  Venetians,  who  be- 
sieged them  with  the  most  determined  fury.  On  the 
same  day  the  French  were  assassinated  in  Vicen- 
za,  through  which  I  had  passed  the  evening  before; 
and  in  Padua  I  learned  the  massacre  had  begun 
ere  I  was  well  beyond  the  gates.  Once  on  the 
Sunday,  indeed,  I  was  stopped  by  a  body  of  insur- 
gents, amounting  to  about  2000  men.  They,  how- 
ever, only  imposed  the  condition  of  crying,  "  Long 
live  Saint  Mark."  I  shouted  loud  enough  in  all 
conscience,  and  passed  !  What  would  have  been 
the  consequence  had  1  ti-aversed  these  districts 
one  day  later  ?  but  the  last  hour  of  Venice  had 
struck  !  While  these  scenes  were  enacting,  Bona- 
parte had  written  to  the  directory  ;  "  I  know  but 
of  one  part  you  can  take— to  destroy  this  sanguin- 
ary and  ferocious  government— to  ex'ase  the  Ve- 
netian name  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Twenty 
days  after  Venice  disappeared  from  among  the 
nations,  without  convulsion,  and  in  silence.  Woe 
to  those  petty  states  which  lie  in  the  path  of  co- 
lossal warfare  l—Bourrienne's  Memoirs. 

THE  emperor's  SOLILOQUY. 

The  number  of  the  dead  near  Bassano  was  con- 
siderable. Curious  to  ascertain  the  loss  of  the 
enemy,  Bonaparte  in  the  evening  rode  over  the 
■field  with  his  staff,  when  their  notice  was  attracted 
by  the  bowlings  of  a  dog,  that  seemed  to  increase 
in  proportion  as  they  approached  the  spot  whence 
tliuy  proceeded.     "  lu  the  deep  silence  of  a  moon- 
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li^ht  night,"  said  the  Emperor,  *'&  do^  leaped 
suddenly  from  beneath  the  clotlies  of  his  dead 
master,  rushed  upon  us,  and  then  immediately  re 
turned  to  his  hiding-place,  howling  most  piteously 
lie  alternately  licked  his  master's  hand,  and  raji 
towards  us,  as  if  at  once  soliciting  aid  and  seeking 
revenge.  Whether,  owing  to  my  own  particular 
turn  of  mind  at  that  moment,  the  time,  the  place, 
or  the  action  itself  I  know  not,  but  certainly  no  in- 
cident on  any  field  of  battle  ever  produced  so  deep 
an  impression  on  me.  I  involuntarily  stopped  to 
contemplate  the  scene.  This  man,  thought  I,  has 
iriends  in  the  camp,  or  in  his  company,  and  her 
he  lies  forsaken  by  all  except  his  dog.  What  a 
lesson  nature  presents  here,  through  the  mediunj 
of  an  animal  !  What  a  strange  being  is  man  !  and 
how  mysterious  are  his  impressions  !  I  had  with- 
out emotion  ordered  battles  which  were  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  army  :  I  had  beheld  with  tearless 
eyes  the  execution  of  those  operations  by  which 
numbers  of  my  counti'ymen  were  sacrificed  :  and 
hei'e  my  feelings  were  roused  by  the  mournful  bowl- 
ings of  a  dog  !  Certainly  at  that  moment  I  should 
have  been  easily  moved  by  a  suppliant  enemy.  I 
could  very  well  imagine  Achilles  surrendei-ing 
up  the  body  of  Hector  at  the  sight  of  Pi'iam'a 
tears." 

WOUNDED  IN  ITALY  AND  OTHER  PLACES. 

It  has  been  said  that  Bonaparte  has  never  been 
wounded.  This  is  not  the  fact,  for  Mr.  O 'Meal's 
fcays  : — 

Napoleon  showed  me  the  marks  of  two  wounds  ; 
oneavery  deep  cicatrice  above  the  left  knee,  which 
he  said  he  received  in  his  first  campaign  of  Italy, 
and  was  of  so  serious  a  nature,  that  the  surgeons 
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v.,";e  in  doubt  wlietlier  it  might  not  be  ultimately 
lu  cessary  to  amputate.  He  observed  that  when 
lie  was  wounded  it  was  always  kept  a  secret,  in 
order  not  to  discourage  the  soldiers.  The  other 
was  on  the  toe,  and  had  been  received  at  Eck- 
inilhl. 

HIS  GENEROSITY  TO  THE  VETERAN  GENERAL 
W'URMStiR. 

For  several  days  after  the  decisive  action  which 
left  him  without  a  shadow  of  hope  of  relief,  Wurm- 
ser  continued  the  defence  of  Mantua  in  a  sullen 
yet  honourable  despair,  natural  to  the  feelings  of  a 
gallant  veteran,  who,  to  the  last,  hesitated  between 
the  desire  to  resist,  and  the  sense  that  resistance 
was  absolutely  hopeless.  At  length  he  sent  his 
a  de-de-camp,  Klenau,  to  the  head  quarters  of 
Serrurier,  who  commanded  the  blockade,  to  treat 
of  a  surrender.  Klenau  used  the  customary  lan- 
guage on  such  occasions.  He  expatiated  on  the 
means  which  Mantua  still  possessed  of  holding  out, 
but  said,  that,  as  Wunnser  doubted  whether  the 
place  could  be  relieved  in  time,  he  would  regulate 
liis  conduct  as  to  immediate  submission,  or  farther 
defence,  according  to  the  conditions  of  surrender 
to  which  the  French  general  was  ready  to  admit 
him.  A  French  officer  of  distinction  was  present 
nmifled  in  his  cloak,  and  remaining  apart  from 
the  two  officei's,  but  within  hearing  of  what  passed. 
When  their  discussion  was  finished,  this  unknown 
j)erson  stepped  forward,  and,  taking  a  pen,  wrote 
down  the  conditions  of  surrender  to  which  Wurm- 
ser  v.as  to  be  admitted— conditions  more  honour- 
able and  favourable  by  far  than  what  his  extremity 
rould  have  exacted.  *'  These,"  said  the  unknown 
(jliicer  to  Klenau,  '*  are  the  terms  which  Wurmsei 
IU4  p 
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nia,y  accept  at  present,  and  wliich  will  be  eqnilly 
tendered  to  him  at  any  pei'iod  when  he  finds  fur- 
ther resistance  impossible.  We  are  aware  he  is 
too  much  a  man  of  honour  to  give  up  the  fortress 
and  city,  so  long  and  honourably  defended,  while 
the  means  of  resistance  remained  in  his  power.  If 
he  delay  accepting  the  conditions  for  a  week,  or  a 
month,  or  two  months,  they  shall  be  equally  his 
when  he  chooses  to  accept  them.  To-morrow  I 
pass  the  Po,  and  march  upon  Rome."  Klenau, 
perceiving  he  spoke  to  the  French  commander-in- 
chief,  frankly  admitted  that  the  garrison  could  not 
longer  delay  surrender,  having  scarce  three  days 
provisions  unconsumed.  This  trait  of  generosity 
towards  a  gallant,  but  unfortunate  enemy,  was 
highly  honourable  to  Napoleon.  But  the  young 
victor  paid  a  still  more  delicate  and  noble  minded 
compliment,  in  declining  to  be  pei'sonally  present 
when  the  veteran  VVurmser  had  the  mortification 
to  surrender  his  sword,  with  hisgarrison  of  twenty 
thousand  men.  Such  self-denial  did  Napoleon  as 
much  credit  nearly  as  his  victory.  His  conduct 
towards  Wurmser  may  be  justly  compared  to  that 
of  the  Black  Prince  to  his  royal  prisoner,  King 
John  of  France. — Scott. 

HIS  DEPORTMENT  TOWARDS  HIS  OFFICERS. 

During  his  earlier  campaigns,  he  used  to  rejoice 
with,  and  embrace  them  as  associates,  nearly  on 
the  same  footing,  and  engaged  in  the  same  tasks. 
After  a  period  his  language  and  caiTiage  became 
those  of  a  frank  soldier,  who,  sensible  of  the  merit 
of  his  subordinate  assistants,  yet  makes  them  sen- 
sible by  his  manner,  that  he  is  their  commander- 
in-chief.  When  his  infant  fortunes  began  to  come 
of  age,  his  deportment  to  his  generals  was  tinctiir- 
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ed  with  that  lofty  courtesy  which  princes  use  to- 
wards their  subjects,  which  plainly  intimated,  that 
he  held  them  as  subjects  in  the  war,  not  as  breth- 
ren. An  officer  who  had  known  Bonaparte  fami- 
liarly before  Toulon,  was,  when  he  obtained  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  about  to  rush  into 
the  arms  of  his  old  comrade.  But  the  look  anc" 
manner  of  the  general  made  it  evident  there  wa 
an  end  of  their  intimacy,  and  that  the  intercourse 
between  them  had  changed  his  character  with  his 
friend's  promotion. 

HIS  REPLY  TO  THE  DIRECTORY. 

He  was  considerably  blamed,  by  the  Directory 
for  stopping  short  in  his  career  of  conquest,  and 
allowing  the  House  of  Austria  terms  which  left 
her  still  formidable  to  France,  when  it  would  have 
cost  him  but  another  victoi'y  to  blot  the  most  con- 
stant and  powerful  enemy  of  the  French  republic 
out  of  the  map  of  Europe  ;  or,  at  least,  to  have 
confined  her  to  her  hereditary  states  in  Germany. 
'J'o  such  censures  Bonaparte  replied  from  Leoben, 
during  the  progress  of  the  treaty  : — "  If  at  the 
commencement  of  these  Italian  campaigns,  I  had 
made  a  point  of  going  to  Turin,  I  should  never 
have  passed  the  Po— had  I  insisted  prematurely 
on  advancing  to  Rome,  I  could  never  have  secured 
Milan— and  now  had  I  made  an  indispensable  ob- 
ject of  reaching  Vienna,  I  might  have  destroyed 
the  Republic."  Such  was  his  able  and  judicious 
defence  of  a  conduct,  which,  by  stopping  short  of 
some  ultimate  and  extreme  point  apparently  with- 
in his  grasp,  extracted  evei-y  advantage  from  fear, 
which  despair,  perhaps,  might  not  have  yieided 
him,  if  the  enemy  had  been  driven  to  extremity. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  catastrophe  of  Na- 
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I)<)leon  himself  was  a  corollary  of  the  doctrine 
which  he  now  laid  down  ;  for,  had  he  not  insisted 
upon  penetrating  into  Moscow,  there  is  no  judging 
how  much  longer  he  might  have  held  the  empire 
of  France. 

HIS  NEW  METHOD  OF  WARFARE. 

The  campaign  of  Italy  presented  Europe  with  a 
spectacle  the  most  astonisln'ng.  In  this  one  cam- 
paign, which  was  nothing  but  a  continued  series  of 
battles,  three  armies  were  successively  destroyed  ; 
more  than  150  colours  were  taken  ;  4  ,000  Aus- 
trians  laid  down  their  arms  ;  the  whole  of  Italy 
was  conquered  ;  and  all  those  ])rodigies  were 
achieved  by  no  more  than  30,000  French,  and  a 
young  general  of  twenty-eight  years  of  age  !  The 
raj)idity  with  which  the  French  army  moved,  far 
exceeded  what  Caesar  reports  of  the  Roman  legions 
in  his  Commentaries.  The  Roman  legions  march- 
ed at  the  rate  of  twenty-four  miles  a  day  ;  the 
French  marched  thirty,  and  fought  every  day.  It 
was  a  common  saying  with  the  troops — "  The  ge- 
neral has  discovered  a  new  method  of  making  war  ; 
he  makes  more  use  of  our  legs  than  of  our  bayo- 
nets." On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  the  ex- 
treme fatigue  which  the  soldiers  underwent  was  a 
subject  of  observation,  he  observed,  "  If  I  force 
them  to  march,  it  is  to  spare  their  blood." 

MADAME  DE  STAEL'S   DESCRIPTION  OF  THE    MANNERS 
AND  CHARACTER    OF  NAPOLEON. 

He  was  different  in  his  manner  from  other  men, 
and  neither  pleased  nor  angry,  kind  nor  severe, 
niter  the  common  fashion  of  humanity.  He  ap- 
peared to  live  for  the  execution  of  his  own  plans, 
and  to  consider  others  only  in  so  far  as  they  were 
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connected  with,  and  could  advance  or  oppose  them. 
He  estimated  his  feUow-mortals  no  otherwise  than 
as  they  could  be  useful  to  his  views,  and  with  a 
precision  of  intelligence  which  seemed  intuitive 
from  its  rapidity,  he  penetrated  the  sentiments  of 
those  whom  it  was  worth  his  while  to  study.  He 
did  not  then  possess  the  ordinary  tone  of  light  con- 
versation in  society  ;  probably  his  mind  was  too 
much  burdened,  or  too  proud,  to  stoop  to  adopt 
that  mode  of  pleasing  ;  and  there  was  a  stiffness 
and  a  reserve  of  manner  which  was  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  people  at  a  distance.  His 
look  had  the  same  character.  When  he  thought 
himself  closely  observed,  he  had  the  power  of  dis- 
charging from  his  countenance  an  expression, 
lave  that  of  a  vague  and  indefinite  smile,  and  pre- 
senting to  the  curious  investegator  the  fixed  eyes 
and  rigid  features  of  a  bust  of  marble.  When  lie 
talked  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing,  Bonaparte  often 
told  his  anecdotes  in  a  very  pleasing  manner  ; 
when  silent,  he  had  something  disdainful  in  the 
expression  of  his  face  ;  when  disposed  to  be  quite 
at  ease,  he  was  rather  vulgar.  His  natural  tone 
of  feeling  seemed  to  be  a  sense  of  internal  supe- 
riority, and  of  secret  contempt  for  the  world  in 
which  he  lived,  the  men  with  whom  he  acted,  and 
even  the  objects  which  he  pursued.  His  character 
and  manners  were  upon  the  whole,  strongly  calcu- 
lated to  attract  the  attention  of  the  French  nation, 
and  to  exciie  a  perpetual  interest  even  from  the 
very  mystery  which  attached  to  him,  as  well  as 
from  the  splendour  of  his  triumphs. 

HIS  SARCASTIC  LESSON  TO  MADAME  DE  STAEL. 

In  1800,  when  he  made  his  grand  march  from 
Dijon  across  the  Alps   into    Italy,  lie  accepted  an 
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invitation  tobreakfast  with  the  Necker  family.  Tie 
was,  therefore,  introduced  to  the  daughter,  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  whose  enthusiasm  led  her  to  crave 
a  private  audience  with  the  Consul,  which  he 
readily  granted.  She  then  delivered  a  political 
lecture  on  her  views  relative  to  the  futm-e  dispo- 
sitions of  France  ;  advised  him,  in  regard  to  his 
administration  ;  and,  finally,  urged  him  to  take 
VVai-hington  for  his  model.  Bonaparte  listened  to 
her  patiently,  and,  when  she  had  finished,  paid  her 
eome  compliments  on  her  superior  talents,  said  it 
was  fortunate  that  her  children  had  such  a  mother, 
and,  inquiring  pointedly  whether  she  educated  her 
own  children,  he  at  the  same  instant  pulled  out 
his  watch,  stated  that  a  division  of  the  army 
were  waiting  to  be  reviewed,  and  abiniptly  de- 
parted. 

This  sarcastic  lesson  Madame  de  Stael  never 
forgave,  and  from  that  hour  she  pursued  him 
with  her  pen  till  the  end  of  her  life  with  iucreas- 
ing  hostility. 

CAUSES  OF  HIS  DISAGREEMENT  WITH  HER. 

The  disagreement  between  these  two  illustrious 
parties  originated  about  this  time  (1797),  when,  as 
a  first-rate  woman  of  talent,  Madame  de  Stael  was 
naturally  desirous  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  vic- 
tor of  victors.  They  appear  to  have  misunder- 
stood each  other  ;  for  the  lady,  who  ought  certain- 
ly to  know  best,  lias  informed  us,  "  that  far  from 
feeling  her  fear  of  Bonaparte  removed  by  repeated 
meetings,  it  seemed  to  increase,  and  his  best  ex- 
ertions to  please  could  not  ovei-come  her  invincible 
aversion  for  what  she  found  in  his  character."  ilis 
ironical  contempt  of  excellence  of  every  kind,  oper- 
ated like  the  sword  in  romance,  which  froze  wliile 
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it  wounded.  Bonaparte  seems  never  to  have  sus  • 
pected  the  secretand  mysterious  terror  with  which 
he  impressed  the  ingenious  author  of  "  Corinne  ;" 
on  the  contrary,  she  combined  all  her  efforts,  and 
all  means,  to  make  an  impression  on  the  general. 
She  wrote  to  him  when  distant,  and  tormented 
him  when  present.  In  truth,  they  stood  in  a  false 
position  with  respect  to  each  other.  Madame  de 
Stael  might  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  resist  her  wit  and  her  talent,  when 
exerted  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing,  but  Bonaparte 
was  disposed  to  repel,  rather  than  encourage  the 
advances  of  one  whose  views  were  so  shrewd,  and 
her  observation  so  keen,  while  her  sex  permitted 
her  to  push  her  inquiries  much  farther  than  one 
nan  might  have  dared  to  do  in  conversing  with 
another.  She  certainly  did  desire  to  look  into 
liim  "  with  considerate  eyes  ;"  and  on  one  occasion 
put  his  abilities  to  the  proof,  by  asking  him  rather 
abruptly,  in  the  middle  of  a  brilliant  party  at  Tal- 
leyrand's,"  Whom  he  esteemed  the  greatest  wo- 
man in  the  world,  alive  or  dead  !"  "  Her,  madam, 
that  has  borne  the  most  children,"  answered  Na- 
poleon, with  much  appeai'ance  of  simplicity.  Dis- 
concerted by  the  reply,  she  observed,  "  That  he  was 
reported  not  to  be  agreat  admirer  of  the  fair  sex." 
*'  I  am  very  fond  of  my  wife,  madam,"  he  replied, 
with  one  of  those  brief,  yet  piquant  observations, 
which  adjourned  a  debate  as  promptly  as  one  of 
liis  characteristic  manoeuvres  would  have  ended 
a  battle.  From  this  period  there  was  enmity  be- 
tween Bonaparte  and  Madame  de  Stael  ;  and  at 
different  times  he  treated  her  with  a  harshness 
which  had  some  appearance  of  personal  dislike, 
though  perhaps  rather  directed  against  the  I'euiaiQ 
jjoliticiaa  than   the  woman  of  iileiature. 
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On  the  death  of  this  cherished  fnend,  who  fell 
fighting  by  his  side,  on  the  famous  field  of  Areo- 
la ;  Napoleon  wrote  to  the  widow,  who  was  preg- 
nant at  the  tinae  :  "  You  have  lost  a  spouse  who 
was  dear  to  you  ;  and  I  have  lost  a  frienrl,  to 
whom  I  have  been  long  attached  ;  but  our  country 
has  suff'ered  more  than  both  of  us,  in  being  de- 
prived of  an  ofiicer  so  distinguished  for  his  talents 
and  his  dauntless  bravery.  If  I  can  aid  you  or  your 
infant  in  anything,  1  beseech  you  to  reckon  upon 
my  utmost  exertions."  In  a  letter  to  the  Direct- 
ory, Bonaparte  mentioned  that  citizen  Meurun 
had  served  since  the  first  moments  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  corps  of  artillery,  and  had  particularly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  where 
he  had  received  a  dangerous  wound  while  entering 
the  celebrated  English  redoubt.  That  young  Meu- 
ron,  covered  with  blood  he  had  shed  for  his  coun- 
tr}-,  presented  himself  before  the  national  conven-!:| 
tion  and  the  revolutionary  committee  of  his  sec- > 
tion,  in  favour  of  his  father,  at  that  period  undera 
arrest,  as  one  of  the  farmers  general,  and  obtained'*) 
his  hberation  :  that  on  the  4th  of  October  be  bad  if 
commanded  a  division  of  artillery  that  defended 
the  convention,  when  he  continued  deaf  to  the  re- 
presentations of  his  acquaintances  and  friends  :  I 
asked  him,"  continued  Bonaparte,  "  if  the  govei-n- 
ment  might  reckon  upon  him."  "  Yes,"  was  liis 
reply.  "  1  have  sworn  to  support  the  republic  :  I 
form  a  part  of  the  armed  force,  and  will  obey  my 
commanders,"  and  in  concluding  this  letter  Na}".*- 
leon  said  ;  '•  since  the  commencement  of  the  can;- 
paign  in  Italy,  Meui-on  has  rendered  essential  ser- 
vice in  almost  every  action  ;  and,  at  last,  fell  glo« 
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r'ously  in  the  field  of  Areola,  leaving  a  young  wi- 
dow in  a  state  of  pregnancy."  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  add,  that  this  lady  andherofifspring  were 
amply  provided  for  by  Napoleon. 

HIS  SPEECH  TO  THE  VENETIAN  ENVOYS. 

Venice  had  declared  against  the  French  in  their 
absence,  and  her  vindictive  population  had  mur- 
dered many  of  them.  The  resentment  of  the  Frencli 
soldiers  was  excited  to  the  utmost,  and  the  Vene- 
tians had  no  right  to  reckon  upon  the  forbearance 
of  their  general.  By  a  letter  to  the  doge,  dated 
from  the  capital  of  upper  Styria,  Napoleon,  bitter- 
ly upbraiding  the  senate  for  requiting  his  genero- 
sity with  treachery  and  ingratitude,  demanded  that 
they  should  return  by  his  aide-de-camp,  their  in- 
stant choice  betwixt  war  and  peace,  and  allowing 
them  only  twenty- four  hours  to  disperse  their  in- 
surgent peasantry,  and  submit  to  his  clemency. 
Accordingly  Junot  was  introduced  into  the  senate, 
and  made  the  threats  of  his  master  ring  in  the  as- 
tounded ears  of  the  members  ;  and  by  the  blunt 
and  roui^h  manner  of  a  soldiei',who  had  risen  from 
the  ranks,  added  to  the  dismay  of  the  trembling 
nobles.  The  senate  returned  an  humble  apology 
to  Bonaparte,  and  despatched  agents  to  deprecate 
his  wrath.  These  envoys  were  doomed  to  expe- 
rience one  of  those  scenes  of  violence,  which  wei-e 
in  some  degree  natural  to  this  extraordinary  man, 
but  to  which  in  certain  cases  he  seems  to  have  de- 
signedly given  way,  in  order  to  strike  consterna- 
tion into  those  whom  he  addressed.  '*  Are  the 
prisoners  at  liberty  V  he  said,  with  a  stern  voice, 
and  without  replying  to  the  humble  greetings  of 
tlie  terrified  envoys.  They  answered,  with  liesi- 
tation,  that  they  iiad  liberated  the  French,  the  Po* 
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iish,  and  the  Brescians,  who  had  been  made  cap 
tive  in   the  insui'rectionary   war.      "  I  will  have] 
them  all — all  !"  exclaimed  Bonaparte — "all  who] 
are  inprisononaecountof  their  political  sentiments.) 
I  will  go  myself  to  destroy  your  dungeons  on  thej 
Bridge  of  Tears— I  will  have  no  inquisition — opin- 
ions shall  be  free.     If  all  the  prisoners  are  not  set 
at  instant  liberty — the  English  envoy  dismissed — 
the   people  disanned — I   declare  instant  war.     I 
might  have  gone  to  Vienna  if  Ihadlisted.     I  have 
concluded  a  peace  with  theemperor — I  have  80,000 
men — twenty  gun-boats — 1  will  hear  of  no  inqui- 
sition and  no  Senate  either — I  will  dictate  the  law 
to  you — I  will  prove  an  Atila  to  Venice.      If  you 
cannot  disarm  your  population,  I  will  do  it  in  your 
stead.     Your  government  is  antiquated— it  must 
crumble  to  pieces."      While  Napoleon,  in  these 
disjointed  yet  significant  threats,  stood  before  the 
deputies  like  tlie  Argantes  of  Italy's  heroic  poet, 
and  gave  them  the  choice  of  peace  or  war,  with 
tiie  air  of  a  superior  being,  he  had  not  yet  heard 
of  the  massacre  of  Verona,  or  of  the  batteries  of  a 
Venetian  fort  on  the  Lido  having  fired  upon  a^ 
Fi'ench   vessel,  which   had  run  into  the  port  to!^ 
escape  the  pursuit  of  two  anned  Austrian  ships 
The  vessel  was  sunk,  and  the  master  and  some  of 
the  crew  were  killed.      The  news  of  these  fresli", 
aggressions  did  not  fail  to  aggravate  his  indigna^ 
tion  to  the  highest  pitch.       The  terrified   deputies 
ventured  to  touch  with  delicacy  on  the  subject  of 
pecuniary  atonement.      Bonaparte's  answer  w. 
worthy  of  a  Roman.      "  If  you  could  proffer  mc 
he  said,  "  the  treasures  of  Peru— if  you  could  strew 
the  whole  district  with  gold,  it  could  not  atone  for 
the  French  blood  which  has  been   treacherously 
Bpilt."  Accordingly  Bonaparte  declared  war  against 
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Venice,  and  ordered  the  French  minister  to  leave 
the  city. 

napoleon's  amatory  epistle  to   JOSEPHINE. 

**  By  what  art  is  it  that  you  have  been  able  to 
captivate  all  my  faculties,  and  to  concentrate  in 
yourself  my  moral  existence  1  It  is  a  magic,  my 
8v\eet  love,  which  will  finish  only  with  my  life. 
To  live  for  Josephine — thei'e  is  the  history  of  my 
life.  I  am  tryino:  to  reach  you, — I  am  dying  to  be 
near  you.  Fool  that  I  am,  I  do  not  perceive  that 
I  increase  the  distance  between  us.  What  lands, 
what  countries  separate  us  !  what  a  time  before 
you  read  these  weak  expressions  of  a  troubled  soul 
in  which  you  reign  !  Ah  !  my  adorable  wife,  I 
know  not  what  fate  awaits  me,  but  if  it  keep  me 
much  longer  from  you  it  will  be  insupportable, — 
my  courage  will  not  go  so  far.  There  was  a  time 
when  I  was  proud  of  my  coui'age  ;  and  sometimes 
when  contemplating  on  the  ills  that  man  could  do 
me,  on  the  fate  which  destiny  could  reserve  fur 
me,  I  fixed  my  eyes  steadfastly  on  the  most  un- 
heard-of misfortunes  without  a  frown ,  without  alarm 
— but  now  the  idea  that  my  Josephine  may  be  un- 
well, the  idea  that  she  may  be  ill,  and,  above  ail, 
the  cruel,  the  fatal  thought,  that  she  may  love  me 
less,  withers  my  soul,  stops  my  blood,  rendera 
me  sad,  cast  down,  and  leaves  me  not  even  the 
courage  of  fury  and  despair.  Formerly  I  used 
often  to  say  to  myself,  men  could  not  hurt  him  who 
could  die  without  regret  ;  but,  npw,  to  die  without 
being  loved  by  thee,  to  die  without  that  certainty, 
is  the  torment  of  hell  ;  it  is  the  lively  and  striking 
image  of  absolute  annihilation — I  felt  as  if  I  were 
stifled.  j\Iy  incomp:>rable  companion,  thou  whom 
fate  has  debtiued  to  make  along  with  me  the  jiain- 
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ful  journey  of  life,  the  day  on  which  I  shall  ceai 
to  possess  thy  heart  will  he  the  day  on  whic 
parched  nature  will  be  to  me  without  warmth  oi 
vegetation.  I  stop,  my  sweet  love,  my  soul  is  sa  ' 
— my  body  is  fatigued— my  head  is  giddy — mei 
disgust  me — I  ought  to  hate  them — they  separate 
me  from  my  beloved.  I  am  at  Port  Maui'ice,  near 
Oneille  ;  to-mori'ow  I  shall  be  at  Albenga  ;  the 
two  armies  are  in  motion — We  are  endeavouring 
to  deceive  each  other — Victory  to  the  most  skilful! 
I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  with  Beaulieu — If  he 
alarm  me  much  he  is  a  better  man  than  his  pre- 
decessor. I  shall  beat  him  I  hope  in  good  style. 
Do  not  be  uneasy — love  me  as  your  eyes — but 
that  is  not  enough — as  yourself,  more  than  your- 
self, than  your  thought,  your  mind,  your  sight, 
your  all. — Sweet  love,  forgive, — I  am  sinking.  Na- 
ture is  weak  for  him  who  feels  strongly,  for  him 
vhom  you  love  !" 

TAKES  LEAVE  OF    HIS  ARMY.  , 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  now  finished  for  th% 
present  his  career  of  destiny  in  Italy,  which  coun^ 
try  first  saw  his  rising  talents,  and  was  always  a 
subject  of  peculiiar  interest  to  him.  He  took  an 
affecting  leave  of  his  soldiers,  who  could  scarce 
hope  ever  to  see  him  replaced  by  a  general  of  me-, 
rits  so  transcendant,  and  made  a  moderate  and  ju- 
dicious address  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  Final- 
ly, he  departed,  to  return  through  Switzerland  to 
Rastadt,  where  a  congress  was  sitting  for  the  set- 
tlement and  pacification  of  the  German  empire,  and 
where  he  was  to  act  as  a  plenipotentiary  on  the 
part  of  France.  On  the  journey  he  was  observed 
to  be  moody  and  deeply  contemplative.  The  sepa- 
ration  from  a  hundred  thousand  men  whom  he 
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might  call  his  own,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  fu- 
ture destinies  to  which  he  might  be  summoned, 
fcre  enough  to  account  for  this,  without  supposing, 
as  some  have  done,  that  he  already  had  distinctly 
formed  any  of  those  projects  of  ambition  which  time 
opened  to  him.  Doubtless,  however,  his  ardent 
ambition  showed  him  remoteand  undefined  visions 
of  greatness.  He  could  not  but  be  sensible  that 
.  lie  returned  to  the  capital  of  France  in  a  situation 
which  scarce  admitted  of  any  mediocrity.  He 
must  either  be  raised  to  a  yet  more  distinguished 
height,  or  altogether  broken  down,  levelled  with 
the  mass  of  subjects,  and  consigned  to  comparative 
obscurity.  There  was  no  middle  station  for  the 
Conqueror  and  Liberator  of  1  taly. — Scott. 

HIS  PRESENTATION  TO  THE  DIRECTORY. 

On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  after  the  fii-st  1  talian 
campaign,  he  shunned  every  opportunity  of  being 
noticed :  he  lived  in  a  small  house  and  retired  street ; 
he  received  very  little  company ;  he  avoided  all 
ci'owded  places,  and  never  went  out  but  in  a  plain 
can-iage  with  two  horses  ;  he  dined  sometimes  with 
the  different  ministers  of  state,  and  never  appeared 
but  twice  at  any  public  meeting  ;  in  doing  this  he 
complied  with  his  natural  disposition.  He  always 
detested  the  voice  of  applause,  and  avoided  giving 
offence  to  the  directory. 

The  ceremony  of  his  presentation  to  the  directory, 
which  took  place  immediately  after  his  arrival  from 
Italy,  was  attended  with  every  degree  of  splendour 
and  parade.  They  were  about  to  receive  a  general 
wIjo,  by  his  prowess  and  talents,  had  vanquished 
the  most  formidable  armies  ever  sent  into  the  field 
agriinst  France  ;  and  who  had  preserved  the  inde- 
pendence and  extended  the  power  of  the  country 
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a-^'air.st  a  cnnfedracy  formed  for  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  its  glory. 

The  great  court  of  the  Luxembourg  was  the 
place  chosen  for  this  superb  spectacle  ;  it  was  cover- 
ed with  an  immense  awning,  and  the  walls  wer 
decorated  with  hangings  of  the  national  colours  and 
military  trophies  ;  atone  end  was  an  altar  surmount- 
ed by  the  statues  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Peace, 
and  ornamented  with  the  different  standards  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  enemy  ;  on  each  side  of 
the  altar  were  seats  in  semicircular  form,  compos- 
ing a  vast  amphitheatre,  and  destined  for  the  con- 
stituted authorities  and  the  conservatory  of  music; 
from  the  walls  were  suspended  the  colours  of  the 
different  armies  of  the  republic  ;  an  immense  crowd 
Inied  the  court  and  windows  of  the  palace,  and  all 
tlie  neighbouring  streets  were  filled  with  those  who 
could  not  gain  admittance  within  :  tlie  air  perpetu 
ally  resounded  with  their  acclamatiuus  and  shouta 
of  joy. 

At  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  the  sound  of  cannon 
announced  the  commencement  of  the  "  fete,"  and 
the  procession,  which  consisted  of  the  directory,  the 
ministers  of  state,  and  constituted  authorities,  began 
to  move  from  their  different  places  of  meeting  to- 
wards the  Luxembourg.      After  they  had  arrived, 
and  were  all  seated,  the  president  of  the  director/ 
gave  orders  to  inform  the  foreign  ministei-s,  th 
ministers  of  war,  andthe  Generals  Bonaparte,  Jou- 
bert,  and  Andreossi,  that  the  directory  were  read 
to  receive  them.     The  conservatory  of  music  begi 
a  beautiful  symphony,  which  was  soon  intei*rupt( 
by  the  sound  of  repeated  shouts,  rending  the  ail 
with  "  Long  live  the  great  nation  !"  The  noise  con 
tinned  to  increase,  the  crowd  kept  pressing  forward, 
every  eye  sparkled  with  expectation  and  curiosity. 
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and  turned  towards  tlie  great  door :  "  Bonaparte 
entered  !"  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  increased, 
not  a  single  person  was  silent,  but  all  cried  out,  with 
One  impulse,  and  with  one  accord,  "  The  deliverer 
^f  Italy— the  pacificator  of  the  continent." 

Bonaparte  now  advanced  with  calmness  and 
dignity,  it  was  the  most  sublime  moment  that  a 
mortal  could  experience  ;  the  greatest  trial  to  the 
feelings  of  a  man  ;  yet  he  showed  the  same  coolness 
he  had  evinced  in  the  midst  of  battle.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  the  ministers  for  foreign  affairs,  the 
ministers  of  war,  and  his  aides-de-camp  :  the  music 
])layed  the  Hymn  to  Liberty,  and  every  one  stood 
up  uncovered.  When  he  had  arrived  at  the  steps 
of  the  altar,  he  was  presented  to  the  directory  by 
Talleyrand,  in  a  speech  suited  to  the  purpose  :  after 
it  was  finished,  all  seemed  eager  to  hear  the  con- 
queror of  Italy,  thesimplicity  and  modesty  of  whose 
appearance,  formed  a  fine  contrast  to  the  grandeur 
of  his  situation,  and  every  one  present  figured  hiiu 
at  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  at  Arcolo,  or  Campo  Formic. 

HIS  CONTEMPT  FOR  POPULAR  OPINIONS. 

In  the  midst  of  his  popularity,  after  his  presen- 
tation to  the  Dii'ectory,  a  woman  sent  notice  to 
inform  him,  that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  upon 
his  life,  and  that  poison  Avould  be  the  means  em- 
ployed. Bonaparte  caused  the  bearer  to  be  ar- 
rested, who,  accompanied  by  the  judge,  was  cou' 
veyed  to  the  woman's  house  who  had  given  the  in- 
formation. They  found  her  dead  upon  the  floor 
bathed  in  blood,  with  her  throat  cut,  and  several 
stabs  in  different  parts  of  her  body.  The  men,  whose 
conversation  she  had  overheard  and  disclosed, 
having  learned  the  fact,  had  taken  this  fearful  re 
ven^e.      The  street  in  which  his  small  x*e;jidence 
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Ko  6,  stood,  was  r.amed  Cliantereine  ;  but,  durinj 
the  night  of  the  10th — 11th  December,  receive( 
the  appellation  of  "  Victory,"  in  consequence  of 
public  decree.  This  and  other  incense  offered 
Ills  fame,  the  acclamation  which  every  where  foU 
lows  his  appearance,  altered  not  his  estimate 
the  position  which  he  knew  himself  to  occupy  in 
public  opinion.  He  used  to  say  to  me,  "  In  Pai-is 
tljey  soon  forget  every  thing.  If  I  remain  long 
here  idle,  1  am  lost,  in  this  great  Babylon  one 
reputation  supi)lants  another.  People  will  not 
liave  seen  me  above  thi-ice  at  the  theatre  when 
1  shall  be  no  longer  an  object  of  regard  ;  therefore 
1  shall  appear  but  seldom."  When  he  did  go,  it 
was  to  a  private  box.  "  Nevertheless,"  observed  I, 
"  It  must  be  agreeable  to  be  followed  thus  by  thes 
admiration  of  one's  fellow-citizens."  "Bah!l 
the  same  crowd  would  run  after  me,  with  the  sameij 
ea'^erness,  were  1  inarching  to  the  gallows." — £our-'i\ 
run  lie. 

ENTHUSIASM  OF   THE  ITALIANS. 

The  greater  pai't  of  the  cities  of  Italy  had  been' 
accustomed  to  behold  in  their  conqueror,  a  Libera- 
tor ;  and  such  magic  is  there  in  tlie  word  liberty,! 
which  now  resounded  from  the  Alps  to  the  Apen- 
nines, that  everywhere  Bonaparte  was  received  will 
enthusiasm.  At  Mantua  he  was  lodged  in  the 
palace  of  the  ancient  dukes,  and,  during  aresidence 
of  two  days,  traced  the  plan,  and  commenced  the 
foundation,  of  a  canal  on  the  Mincio  ;  celebrated  a 
military  funei'al  in  honour  of  General  Hoche  ;  and 
superintended  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Virgil. 
At  this  period,  one  who  had  never  before  seen  Bonu- 
parte,  describes  him  thus,  in  a  letter  to  Paris: — "I 
beheld  with  deep  interest  and  extreme  attention,.: 
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th&t  extraordinary  man,  who  has  performed  so 
mauy  great  things,  and  who  seems  to  announce, 
that  his  career  is  not  yet  closed.  1  found  him  very 
hke  his  portraits,  small  in  stature,  thin,  pale,  hav- 
ing the  air  of  one  over  wrought,  not  in  ill  health, 
as  reported.  He  appeared  to  me  to  listen  with 
more  abstraction  than  interest,  as  if  occupied  rather 
with  his  own  thoughts,  than  with  what  was  said  to 
him.  Thei'e  is  much  of  the  intellectual  in  his 
physiognomy,  and  an  expression  of  habitual  medi- 
tation, which  reveals  nothing  of  what  is  passing 
within.  In  that  thoughtful  head,  in  that  daring 
mind,  it  is  impossible  not  to  suppose  some  bold 
thoughts,  which  will  influence  the  destinies  of 
Europe."  We  might  imagine,  but  for  the  date 
(the  letter  being  actually  publiched  in  the  journals 
for  December,  1797),  that  this  last  sentence  had 
been  written  after  subsequent  events  had  verified 
the  conjecture. — Bourrienne. 

EXPEDITION  TO  EGYPT. 

The  invasion  of  Egypt  was  planned  by  Napoleon 
himself  ;  and  the  directory,  who  liad  ah'eady  expe- 
rienced the  value  of  his  military  skill,  prepared  an 
expedition.  On  the  19th  of  May,  1798,  Bonaparte 
sailed  from  Toulon,  with  a  fleet  of  thirteen  ships  of 
the  line,  nearly  as  many  frigates  and  corvettes,  and 
an  immense  number  of  transports,  with  40,000  men, 
being  the  flower  of  the  French  army,  and  the  most 
precious  part  of  the  Fi'ench  marine.  Malta  was 
taken  by  the  advanced  guard  of  this  expedition,  and 
the  ancient  government  was  superseded  by  a  revo- 
lutionary one.  The  expedition  then  proceeded  to 
Egypt,  where  they  landed  on  the  second  of  July,  af- 
ter having  naiTOwly  escaped  the  British  squadron. 
Bonaparte  had  established  himself  nearly  a  mouth 
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at  Cairo,  when  he  was  apprized  of  the  destructioi 
of  his  fleet.  Admiral  Brueys,  who  had  I'epresent- 
ed  to  him  the  danger  of  remaining  on  the  coast,] 
liad  received  positive  orders  to  remove,  but  tht 
fatal  result  of  his  neglect  showed  that  the  general 
was  right.  After  this  disaster,  Bonaparte  founc' 
himself  separated  from  France,  and  for  the  mo' 
ment,  the  army  lost  all  hope  of  returning.  He, 
nevertheless,  occupied  himself  in  organizing  the 
republican  system  of  government.  He  created 
municipalities,  national  divans,  and  introduced  to 
their  notice  the  doctrines  of  the  I'ights  of  man.  But 
the  Mussulmans  were  not  ripe  for  these  doctx'ines, 
and  his  labours  were  lost  on  them. 

HIS  REGARD  FOR  THE  SICK. 

The  march  from  Jaffa  for  Egypt,  after  the  failure 
of  the  attack  on  St.  Jean  D'Acre,  was  a  continued 
scene  of  misery — the  wounded  and  the  sick  were 
many,  the  heat  oppressive,  thirst  intolerable  ;  and 
the  ferocious  Djezzar  hard  behind— the  wild  Arabs 
of  the  desert  hovered  round  them  on  eveiy  side,  so 
that  he  who  fell  behind  his  companions  was  sure 
to  be  slain.     Napoleon,  on  this  occasion,  set  a  noble 
example  to  his  soldiers.      Having  issued  an  order 
that  every  hox'se  should  be  given  up  to  the  service 
of  the  sick,  soon  afterwards  one  of  his  attendants] 
came  to  ask  which  horse  the  general  wished  to  re- 
serve for  himself  :  "Scoundrel  !"  cried  Napoleon,! 
*'  know  you  not  the  order  ?    Let  every  one  march 
on  foot — I  first. — Begone  !"  He,  accordingly,  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  march,  walked  by  the  side  of  the  I 
sick,  cheering  them  by  his  eye  and  his  voice,  and] 
exhibiting  to  all  the  soldiery,  the  hei'oic  example] 
of  endurance  and  compassion. — Bourrienne. 
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HIS  ALARM  ON  HIS  ARRIVAL  AT  ALEXANDRIA. 


'jiort  of  Alexandria,  the  resident  consul  was  imme- 
diately sent  for.  To  the  great  astonishment  of  his 
countrymen,  he  informed  them,  that  the  English 
fleet  had  made  its  appearance  the  preceding  day 
before  the  port,  had  demanded  information  with 
respect  to  the  French  fleet,  and  had  then  continued 
its  coui'se  towards  Alexandretta.  At  that  very  mo- 
ment the  signal  for  vessels  of  war  was  made,  and 
the  order  of  battle  was  given  ;  a  firm  belief  being 
entertained,  that  the  English  fleet  was  at  hand. 

Napoleon  at  this  instant  gave  expression  to  the 
uneasiness  which  he  felt.  "  Fortune,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  why  hast  thou  favoured  us  so  long  to  abandon 
us  now,  when  former  success  only  adds  to  the  poig- 
nancy of  our  misfortune  ?  In  a  few  moments  Alex- 
andria would  have  been  ours,  and  the  whole  of  the 
transports  would  have  been  safe  !" 

Happily  for  him,  the  signals  were  false  ;  the  ves- 
sels turned  out  to  be  French  frigates,  which  had 
fallen  behind,  and  not  the  English  fleet. 

GAIETY  OF   THE   FRENCH  SOLDIERY. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  gaiety  of  the  French 
soldiery  :  if  they  saw  a  young  conscript  sad  and  de- 
jected, he  would  soon  be  laughed  and  bantered  out 
of  his  sadness.  Denon  relates,  that  when  the 
French  army,  under  Bonaparte,  ari-ived  off  the 
coast  of  Egypt,  and  saw  it  stretching  along  the  hori- 
zon, a  perfect  desert — not  a  tree,  nor  a  plant,  nor 
any  sign  of  a  human  habitation  to  be  discovered  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  either  way — far  from 
being  dispirited  at  this  dreary  prospect,  one  of  the 
soldiers  drew  a  comrade  to  tlie  side  of  the  vessel. 
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and  pointing  to  it,  said,  "  Look  ye  !  there  are  tl»e 
six  aci'es  which  have  being  decreed  thee  !"  alluding 
to  a  promise  of  a  grant  of  land  to  each  soldier,  on 
the  expiration  of  his  service  in  the  army. 

In  one  of  Bonaparte's  despatches,  he  thus  em- 
pliatically  expresses  himself  upon  the  subject  : 
"  They  play  and  they  laugh  with  death  ;  they  have 
now  become  completely  accustomed  to  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  which  they  hold  in  derision  ;  nothing  can 
equal  their  intrepidity,  unless  it  be  the  gaiety  tes- 
tified during  their  forced  and  harassing  marches  ; 
for  they  sing  by  turns  in  honour  of  their  country 
and  their  mistresses.  When  arrived  at  the  bivouac, 
you  would  think,  at  least,  that  they  would  repose. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  ;  each  tells  his  story, 
or  forms  his  plan  of  operations  for  the  morrow  ; 
and  it  is  frequently  ascertained  that  many  of  them 
have  made  a  just  calculation." 

HIS  SCHEME  ON  THE  SANDS  OF  THE  RED  SEA. 

While  in  Egypt,  he  visited  the  Maronite  monks 
of  Mount  Sinai,  and  as  Mahomet  had  done  befoi*e 
him,  affixed  his  name  to  their  charter  of  privileges; 
he  examined  also  the  fountain  of  Moses;  and  nearly 
lost  his  life  in  exploring  during  low  water,  the  sands 
of  the  Red  Sea,  where  Pharaoh  is  supposed  to  have 
perished  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Hebrews.  "The  night 
overtook  us,"  says  Savary,  "  tlie  waters  began  to 
rise  round  us,  the  guards  in  advance  exclaimed  that 
their  horses  were  swimming.  Bona])arte  saved  us 
by  one  of  those  simple  expedients  which  occur  to 
an  impei'turbable  mind.  Placing  himself  in  the 
centre,  he  bade  all  the  rest  form  a  circle  round  him, 
and  then  rode  out  each  man  in  a  separate  direction, 
and  each  to  halt  as  soon  as  he  found  his  horse  swim- 
ming.    The  man  whose  hoi'se  continued  to  march 
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le  last,  was  sure,  he  said,  to  be  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ;  him,  accordingly,  we  all  followed,  and  reach- 
ed Suez  at  two  in  the  morning  in  safety,  though  so 
rapidly  had  the  tide  advanced,  that  the  water 
was  at  the  poitrels  of  our  horses,  ere  we  made  the 
■  ind.— O'Jfeam. 

THE  YOUNG   CASABIANCA. 

Theheroic  conduct,  filial  attachment,  and  lament- 
able death  of  the  young  Casabiaiica,  at  the  famous 
battle  of  Aboukir,  will  be  read  with  feelings  of  the 
liveliest  emotion  by  the  latest  posterity. — His  fa- 
tlier,  the  friend  of  Napoleon,  commanded  the 
Orient,  the  flag  ship  of  Admiral  Bruyes  ;  and  being 
mortally  wounded  at  the  moment  the  Orient  caught 
fire,  he  was  carried  into  the  gun-room.  The  boy, 
whose  age  did  not  exceed  "thii'teen,"  displayed  the 
utmost  activity  during  the  engagement.  Stationed 
among  the  guns,  he  encouraged  the  gunners  and 
sailors,  and  when  the  firing  happened  to  be  impeded 
in  the  heat  of  the  action,  through  excess  of  zeal  and 
agitation,  he  restored  order  and  tranquillity  by  li 
cocjlness  which  was  quite  astonishing  for  his  age  , 
he  made  the  gunners  and  sailors  sensible  of  their 
inadvertencies,  and  took  care  that  each  gun  was 
served  with  cartridges  suited  to  its  calibre.  He 
knew  not  that  his  father  had  been  mortally  wound- 
ed ;  and  when  the  fire  broke  out  on  board  the 
Orient,  and  the  guns  wei'e  abandoned  ;  this  cou- 
rageous child  remained  by  himself,  and  called  loudly 
on  his  father,  asking  him  if  he  could  quit  his  po.st, 
like  the  rest,  without  dishonour.  The  fire  was  mak- 
ing dreadful  ravages,  yet  he  still  waited  for  his  fa- 
thei-'s  answer,  but  in  vain  !  At  length  an  old  sailor 
iut'ormed  him  of  the  misfortune  of  Casabianca,  his 
ijureut,  and  told  him,  that  he  was  ordered  to  save  his 
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son's  life  by  surrendering.  The  noble-minJed  boy 
refused,  and  immediately  ran  to  the  gun-room. 
When  he  perceived  his  father,  he  threw  himself, 
upon  him,  held  him  in  his  close  embrace,  and  de- 
clai'ed  that  he  would  never  quit  hira  !  In  vain  his 
father  entreated  and  threatened  him  ;  in  vain  the 
old  sailor,  who  felt  an  attachment  to  his  captain, 
wished  to  render  him  this  last  service.  "  I  must 
DIE,  1  WILL  DIE  WITH  MY  FATHER  !"  answercd  the 
generous  child.  "  There  is  but  a  moment  remain- 
ing," observed  the  sailor  ;  "  I  shall  have  great  dif- 
ficulty in  saving  myself ;  adieu  !"  The  flame  reach- 
ing the  powder  magazine,  the  Orient  blew  up  witli 
a  dreadful  ex})losion  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. The  whole  horizon  seemed  on  fire,  the  earth 
shook,  and  the  smoke  which  proceeded  fi'om  the 
vessel  ascended  heavily  in  a  mass,  like  an  immense 
dark  balloon.  The  atmosphere  then  brightened  up, 
and  exhibited  the  terrific  objects  of  all  descriptions, 
which  were  precipitated  on  the  scene  of  battle.  Thus 
perished  the  young  and  gallant  Casablanca,  who  in 
vain  covered  with  his  body  the  mutilated  remains 
of  his  unfortunate  father.  In  the  morning,  the  only 
two  French  ships  which  had  their  colours  flying, 
cut  their  cables  and  put  to  sea,  accompanied  by  two 
frigates  ;  being  all  that  remained  undestroyed  and 
uncaptured  of  the  gallant  navy  that  had  so  lately 
escorted  Bonaparte  to  triumph  across  the  Mediier- 
x-anean. — Nap.  Ajuc. 

TURKISH  HUMANITY  TOWARDS  THE  FRENCH  ARMY 
IN  EGYPT. 

When  Bonaparte  sailed  with  his  army  for  Egypt, 
a  number  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  French  literati 
accompanied  him,  in  order  to  make  research  into 
the  autiquitiesj  manners,  customs^  and  literature  uf 
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tliat  faiTious  country.  These  labours  they  executerl 
with  the  most  astonishing  assiduity,  even  amidst 
all  the  dangers  of  war.  But  the  Institute  had  re- 
mained at  Cairo  only  a  month,  when  their  house 
was  pillaged  in  a  general  insurrection  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  firing  washeard  in  different  places,  and  many 
persons  belonging  to  the  Commission  of  Arts  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  populace.  After  consid- 
erable slaughter,  however,  it  was  quelled  the  second 
day,  by  means  of  some  heavy  artillery.  "  Though 
the  populace,"  says  Denon,  "the  devotees,  and 
some  of  the  great  people  of  Cairo,  showed  them- 
selves fanatical  and  cruel  in  this  revolt,  the  middle 
class  (which  is  in  all  countries  the  most  accessible 
to  reason  and  virtue)  was  ])erfectly  humane  and 
generous  to  us,  notwithstanding  the  wide  difference 
of  manners,  religion,  and  languages  ;  whilst  from 
the  galleries  of  the  minarets  murder  was  devoutly 
preached  up— whilst  the  streets  were  filled  with 
death  and  carnage,  all  those  in  wliose  houses  the 
Frenchmen  were  lodged,  were  eager  to  save  them 
by  concealment,  and  to  supply  and  anticipate  all 
their  wants.  An  elderly  woman,  in  the  quarter  in 
which  we  lodged,  gave  us  to  understand,  that,  as 
our  wall  was  but  weak,  if  we  were  attacked,  we  had 
rmly  to  throw  it  down,  and  seek  for  shelter  in  her 
harem  ;  a  neighbour,  without  being  asked,  sent 
us  provisions  at  the  expense  of  his  own  store,  when 
no  food  was  to  be  purchased  in  the  town,  and 
every  thing  announced  approaching  famine  ;  he 
even  removed  every  thing  from  before  our  house 
which  could  render  it  conspicious  to  the  enemy, 
and  went  to  smoke  at  our  door,  as  if  it  were  his 
own,  in  order  to  deceive  any  one  who  might  attack 
us.  Two  young  persons  who  were  pursued  in  the 
Btreets,  were  siiatched  up  by  some  uukuowu  people 
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and  can'led  into  a  house,  and,  whilst  they  were  fa 
riously  struggling  for  deliverance,  expecting  thafi 
they  were  destined  for  some  horrible  cruelty,  the 
kind  ravishers,  not  being  able  to  convince  them 
the  hospitable  benevolence  of  their  intentions,  de 
livered  up  to  them  their  own  children,  as  pledges 
of  their  sincerity. 

"  If  the  grave  Mussulman  represses  those  tokens 
of  sensibility,  which  other  nations  would  take  a 
]>ride  in  exliibiting,  it  is  in  order  to  preserve  the 
dignified  austerity  of  his  character. 

klkber's  advance  guard  saved  by  napoleon. 

In  proceeding  to  Asia,  the  French  army  had  to 
cross  the  desert  which  separates  the  continent  from 
Africa.  Kleber,  who  commanded  the  advance- 
guard,  lost  his  way  in  the  desert.  Napoleon,  who 
was  following  at  the  distance  of  half-a-day"s  march, 
attended  by  a  slender  escort,  found  himself  at  night- 
fall in  tliemidst  of  the  Turkish  camp  ;  he  wasclosely 
pursued,  and  escaped  only  because,  it  being  night, 
the  Turks  suspected  an  ambush  was  intended. 
The  next  source  of  uneasiness,  was  the  doubtful 
fate  of  Kleber  and  his  detachment,  and  the  night 
was  spent  in  great  anxiety.  At  length  they  got  in- 
formation respecting  them  from  some  Arabs  of 
the  desert,  and  the  general-in-chief  hastened,  on 
his  dromedary,  in  quest  of  his  troops.  He  found 
them  overwhelmed  with  despair,  and  ready  to  pe- 
rish from  thirst  and  fatigue.  The  sight  of  their 
general  seemed  to  give  them  new  life,  by  reviving 
their  hopes.  Napoleon  informed  them  that  a  sup 
ply  of  provisions  and  water  was  coming  up;  *'  but," 
said  he  to  the  troops,  "  if  relief  had  been  lon^^er  de- 
layed, would  that  have  excused  your  murmuring 
and  loss  of  courage  ?  No,  soldiers  1  learn  to  die  with 
hououi"  1" 
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At  Danianliour,  near  Cairo,  our  head-quarters, 
ari  insignificant  troop  of  Arabs  came  to  insult  us 
by  their  presence.  Bonaparte,  who  was  at  the 
^vindow,  indignant  at  this  audacity,  turned  to  young 
Croiser,  an  aide-de-camp  in  attendance,  saying, 
"  Here,  Croiser,  take  some  of  the  guides  (a  favou- 
rite body  of  men,  selected  for  their  bravery  and 
intelligence,)  and  disperse  these  ragamuffiins." 
Jn  an  instant,  Croiser  appeared  in  the  plain,  with 
fifteen  guides.  The  little  band  engaged.  We  be- 
held the  combat  from  the  window.  But  there  ap- 
peared in  the  orders  and  in  the  attack,  a  hesitation 
unexpected  by  the  general.  He  called  out  from 
the  window,  as  if  they  could  have  heard,  "  Ad- 
vance !  will  you  ?  Charge  !'  After  a  short,  but 
pretty  obstinate  combat,  in  which  our  horsemen 
retired  a-«  the  Arabs  advanced,  the  latter  finally 
withdrew  unmolested,  and  without  loss.  The  ge- 
neral's anger  could  not  be  restrained  ;  itwas  vent- 
ed without  measure  upon  poor  Crosier,  on  his  le- 
turn,  and  so  harshly  that  he  retired  in  tears.  Bo- 
naparte desired  me  to  follow,  and  calm  him  :  all 
was  in  vain.  "  I  will  not  survive  tliis,"  said  the 
youth  ;  "  I  will  expose  myself  to  certain  death  on 
the  first  occasion  that  presents  itself  ;  I  will  not 
live  divshonoured."  The  word  '*  coward  "  had  been 
])r<)nounced.  Croiser  found  the  death  he  sought  at 
St.  Jean  dWcre.—Bourrlenne. 

HIS  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  SOLDIERS. 

"  Soldiers  ! — You  are  about  to  undertake  a  con- 
quest, the  effects  of  which  upon  the  civilization  and 
commerce  of  the  world  are  incalculable.  You  will 
strike  a  blow  the  surest  and  most  vital  which  Eup^- 
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land  can  receive,  until  you  jriveher  lier  death -stroke. 
We  shall  have  to  make  some  fatiguing  marches  ;  to, 
engage  in  a  few  combats  ;  but  success  will  crown 
our  exertions.  The  destinies  are  favourable.  The 
Mamelukes— retainers  of  England,  tyrants  of  the 
mifortunate  country — soon  after  our  landing  shall 
have  ceased  to  exist.  The  people  with  whom  we 
are  about  to  be  connected  are  Mahometans.  The 
first  article  of  their  faith  is  tliis  : — *'  There  is  no 
other  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet." 
Do  not  gainsay  them  ;  live  with  them  as  you  have 
done  with  the  Jews — with  the  Italians  ;  pay  the 
same  defei-ence  to  their  muftis  and  their  imaums, 
as  you  have  paid  to  the  rabbins  and  the  bishops  ; 
show  to  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  Koran, 
and  to  the  mosques,  the  same  tolerance  as  you  have 
shown  to  the  convents  and  synagogues— to  the  re- 
ligion of  Moses  and  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Roman 
legions  protected  all  religions.  You  will  find  here 
usages  different  from  those  of  Europe  :  it  is  proper 
that  you  habituate  yourselves  to  them.  The  in- 
habitants treat  their  women  differently  from  us  ; 
Init,  in  every  country,  he  that  violates  is  a  monster. 
Pillage  enriches  only  a  few  ;  it  dishonours  us,  de- 
stroys our  resources,  and  renders  enemies  those 
whom  our  interest  requii-es  to  be  friends.  The  first 
city  we  approach  was  built  by  Alexander  ;  every 
step  will  awaken  sublime  recollections,  worthy  of 
exciting  the  emulation  of  Frenchmen."  To  this 
proclamation  was  appended  an  order  of  the  day, 
consisting  of  twelve  articles,  pi'ohibiting  pillage,  as 
also  every  species  of  violence,  and  containing  direc- 
tions for  collecting  imposts  and  contributions.  The 
punishments  denounced  upon  delinquents  were — 
repairing  the  damages  inflicted,  two  years  in  irons, 
and  death.     Here  1  may  be  permitted  a  reflection. 
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Passages  in  the  proclamation  have  been  severely 
animadverted  upon  as  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  But  how  absurd,  to  have  entered 
Egypt  with  the  cross  in  one  hand,  and  the  sword 
in  the  other  !  Policy  and  common  sense  required 
lis  to  respect  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants.  Both 
this  and  other  proclamations  produced  an  excellent 
effect. — O'Meara. 

GENERAL  LANUSSE. 

Previous  to  the  evacuation  of  Cairo  by  the  French, 
in  1801,  a  cannon-ball  carried  off  the  thigh  of  Gene- 
ral Lanusse,  very  early  in  the  action.  This  officer 
had  uniformly  behaved  with  the  most  astonishing 
heroism,  and  the  accident,  which  he  survived  only 
eight  days,  was  universally  lamented  by  his  brother 
officers  and  soldiers.  The  surgeou-in-chief,  Larrey, 
came  to  Alexandria  to  amputate  the  limb,  but  tlie 
general  refused  to  submit  to  the  operation.  All  his 
Iriends  were  assembled,  and  the  experienced  sur- 
geon said  that  he  would  be  answerable  for  its  suc- 
cess ;  he  said  that  it  would  not  put  the  life  of  the 
wounded  general  to  the  least  hazard,  and  without 
it,  there  was  no  possibility  of  surviving.  Fatigued, 
at  length,  by  the  solicitation  of  his  fi'iends,  "  No,'* 
said  Lanusse  to  them,  "  1  will  not  survive  that  dis- 
honourable day  !" 

Battle  of  the  pyramids. 
MuradBcy,  at  the  head  of  6000  Mamelulcos,  and 
a  host  of  Arabs  and  Fellahs,  was  intrenched  at  the 
village  of  Embaba,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
French  ;  soon  after  which  Desaix  arrived  within 
two  miles  of  the  spot.  The  heat  was  at  this  period 
intense,  and  the  soldiers  excessively  fatigued,  which 
induced  Bonaparte  to  order  the  halt  of  his  troops  • 
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no  sooner,  however,  did  the  Mamehikcs  perc&ive 
the  enemy's  forces,  than  they  formed  upon  the 
plain,  in  front  of  the  right  wing  of  the  French. 
Tliis  movement  was  truly  imposing  to  the  repub- 
licans, the  cavalry  of  the  Mamelukes  being  covered 
with  glittering  armour,  a  sight  never  before  wit- 
nessed by  those  veteran  troops  ;  to  their  left  rose 
the  venerable  Pyramids,  whose  imperishable  masses 
have  survived  the  fate  of  so  many  vast  empires, 
liraving  the  outrages  of  time  ;  behind  their  right 
flowed  the  Nile,  the  city  of  Cairo,  the  hills  of  Mo- 
kattan,  and  the  fields  of  ancient  Memphis. 

Napoleon  having  issued  his  orders,  placing  him  • 
self  in  front  of  his  army,  and  with  extended  arm, 
pointing  to  the  Pyramids,  exclaimed  in  the  most 
vehement  manner :  "  Soldiers,  think,  that  from  the 
summits  of  those  monuments,  forty  aijes  are  at  tins 
moment  surveying  our  conduct !"  The  army,  full 
of  enthusiasm,  cried  out  to  be  led  to  action  ;  when, 
being  speedily  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  a  deci- 
sive victory  over  the  quadruple  numbers  of  the 
enemy  was  the  consequence,  and  the  surrender  of 
Cairo,  followed  a  few  days  afterwards. 

HIS  EXTRAORDINARY    CONVERSATION  WITH  THE 
MUFTIS  IN  THE  PYRAMID  OF  CHEOPS. 

Napoleon's  visit  to  inspect  the  Pyramids  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  twofold  object,  as,  independent 
of  curiosity,  it  seems  pi'obable  that  he  harboured 
an  idea  of  some  great  treasures  being  therein  con- 
ce.aled  ;  be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  following 
is  the  singular  conversation  which  took  jdace  upon 
that  occasion,  between  himself  and  the  three  supe- 
rior Muftis,  Sulaman,  Ibraham,  and  Muhammed, 
the  tenour  of  which  gave  rise  to  these  erroneous 
notions  of  Bonaparte's  having  embraced  the  creed 
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of  Mahomet,  in  oraer  to  fonvard  his  ambitious  views 
when  in  Egypt. 

Accompanied  by  his  staflf  and  the  members  of 
the  national  Institute,  Bonapai'te  hastily  surveyed 
the  five  inferior  Pyramids,  and  tlien  directed  his 
coui-se  to  the  largest,  called  "  Cheops."  Having 
proceeded  to  inspect  the  several  chambers,  he  seat- 
ed himself  beneath  a  flattened  vault,  on  a  chest  of 
granite,  eight  feet  long  and  four  feet  deep,  inviting 
the  muftis,  imans,  &c.,  who  accompanied  him,  to 
be  seated  also,  when  he  began  the  following  extra- 
ordinary conversation  with  the  three  muftis  : 

Bonaparte.  God  is  great,  and  marvellous  are  his 
works,  but  here  we  have  a  vast  production  of  the 
human  hand.  What  was  the  intention  of  the  being 
who  caused  tbis  Pyramid  to  be  raised  ? 

Sulaman.  He  was  a  mighty  and  a  powerful  king 
of  Egypt,  who  was  called,  as  it  is  said,  Cheops  :  and 
who  thereby  sought  to  prevent  any  saci*elegious 
hand  from  troubling  the  repose  of  his  ashes. 

Bon.  The  great  Cyrus  commanded,  that,  when 
dead,  his  body  should  be  left  in  the  open  air,  in 
order  that  it  might  return  to  the  elements.  Dost 
thou  not  think  that  he  did  better  I  Tell  me,  my 
friend,  what  is  thy  opinion  ? 

Sul.  Glory  to  God  1  unto  whom  all  glory  is  due. 

Bon.  Honour  to  Allali !  who  was  the  Klialif  who 
caused  this  Pyramid  to  be  opened,  and  troubled  the 
asiies  of  the  dead  I 

M  ii hammed .  Some  believe  that  it  was  ^lahomed, 
commarider  of  the  faithful,  who  reigned  many  cen- 
turies at  Bagdad  ;  others  say,  it  was  the  renowned 
liaroun  Alraschid  (peace  to  his  manes),  who  con- 
ceived tliat  he  should  find  treasures  there  ;  but, 
when,  by  his  command,  entrance  was  forced  into 
this  apartment^  we  are  told  by  ti'aditiun  that  he  uiis- 
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covered  only  mummies  there,  and  this  inscription 
written  on  the  wall :  "  The  impious  shall  commit 
iniquity  without  recompense,  but  not  without  re- 
morse." 

Bon.  The  bread  stolen  by  the  wicked,  filleth  his 
mouth  with  sand. 

Muh.  These  are  the  words  of  wisdom  ! 

Bon.  Glory  to  Allah  !  there  is  no  other  God,  but 
God: — Mahomet  is  his  prophet,  and  I  am  hisfrieiul. 

Sul.  The  salutation  of  peace  to  the  envoy  of  God! 
salutation  to  thee  also,  invincible  warrior,  the  fa- 
voured of  Mahomet  ! 

Bon.  I  thank  thee,  mufti :  the  Koran  delighteth 
my  soul,  and  is  the  object  of  my  contemplation. 
I  love  the  prophet,  and  1  hope,  ere  long,  to  see  and 
honour  his  tomb  in  the  Holy  City  ;  but  my  mission 
is  first  to  extenninate  the  Mamelukes. 

Jbraham.  May  the  angels  of  victory  sweep  the 
dust  from  thy  path,  and  cover  thee  with  their  wings! 
the  Mamelukes  hath  deserved  death. 

Bon.  He  is  smitten  and  delivered  over  to  the 
black  angels,  Monkir  and  Quakir.  God,  on  whom 
all  things  depend,  hath  ordained  that  his  dominion 
shall  be  destroyed. 

Sul.  He  hath  extended  the  hand  of  rapine 
throughout  the  land,  the  harvests  and  the  horses  of 

Bon.  And  over  the  most  beautiful  slaves.  Allah 
hath  withered  his  hand,  thrice  holy  mufti :  if  Egypt 
be  his  portion,  let  him  produce  the  lease  which  God 
hath  given  him  for  its  possession ;  but  Allah  is  just 
and  merciful  to  his  people. 

lira.  O !  most  valiant  among  the  children  of  Issa ! 
(Jesus  Christ)  Allah  hath  caused  thee  to  follow  the 
exterminating  angel  to  deliver  his  land  of  Egypt. 

Bon.  This  laud  hath  been  a  prey  to  twenty-iour 
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oppressors  (rebels  against  the  grand  sultan,  our  ally, 
whom  God  turn  to  his  glory),  and  to  10,000  slaves, 
from  Candia  and  Georgia.  Azrael,  the  angel  of 
death,  hath  breathed  upon  them :  we  are  come, 
and  they  have  disappeared  ! 

Muh.  Right  noble  successor  of  Isander  (Alexan 
der),  honourto  thy  invincible  arms,  and  to  the  unex- 
pected thunders  issuing  from  thy  wai'riors  on  horse. 

Bon.  Dost  thou  believe  thunder  to  be  the  work 
of  the  children  of  men?  Dost  thou  believe  so  1  Allah 
hath  placed  it  within  my  grasp,  by  his  messenger 
the  genius  of  war. 

Ibra.  In  thy  works  we  perceive  the  great  Allah, 
who  hath  sent  thee :  couldst  thou  have  conquered 
had  not  Allah  permitted  thee  1  The  Delta  and  all 
the  surrounding  countries  resound  with  thyrairacles. 

Bon.  A  celestial  cloud  will  ascend  at  my  com- 
mand, to  the  region  of  the  clouds,  and  the  lightning 
will  descend  to  the  earth  by  means  of  a  metallic 
wire  whensoever  I  ordain  it.* 

Sul.  The  great  serpent  which  sprang  from  the 
base  of  Pompey's  pillar,  on  the  day  of  thy  triumph- 
ant entrance  into  Seanderisk,  and  which  remained 
withered  at  the  socket  of  the  pedestal,  was  not  that 
equally  a  prodigy  effected  by  thine  hand  I 

Bon.  Lights  of  the  age  !  ye  are  destined  to  be- 
hold still  greater  prodigies  than  these ;  for  the  days 
of  regeneration  are  arrived. 

Ibra.  May  the  divine  unity  regard  thee  with  the 
eye  of  predilection,  adorer  of  Issa!  and  render  thee 
the  support  of  the  children  of  the  prophet. 

Bun.  Hath  not  Mahomet  said,  that  every  one 
who  adoreth  Allah,  and  perfornieth  good  works,  be 
his  religion  what  it  may,  shall  yet  be  saved  ? 

*  Alluding;  to  Franklin's  discovery  of  the  electric  conduc* 
tor,  and  aerostatic  voyages,  by  means  of  the  balloon. 
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Wliei'eto  Sulamau  and  his  colleagues  replied  :— 
Tims  liath  he  said. 

Bon.  And  if  by  a  mandate  from  the  omnipotent 
I  have  moderated  the  arrogance  of  tlie  vicar  of 
Issa  (tlie  Pope),  by  diminishing  liis  earthly  posses- 
sions, to  amass  for  him  celestial  treasures,  was  it 
not  rendering  glory  vmto  God,  whose  mercy  is  iu- 
huite  ? 

Mah.  The  mufti  of  Rome  was  rich  and  powerful, 
whereas  we  are  but  poor  muftis. 

Bon.  I  know  ye  are  poor  ;  but  without  appre- 
hension, for  ye  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance 
of  Belshazzar,  and  ye  have  been  found  light.  Does 
this  Pyramid  then  contain  no  treasures  whereof  ye 
know  1 

Sul.  (placing  his  hand  on  his  heart).  None,  my 
lord  !  we  swear  to  you  by  the  holy  city  of  Mecca  1 

Bon.  Unhappy,  yea,  thrice  unhappy  are  such  as 
seek  for  perishable  riches,  and  covet  gold  and  silver, 
which  are  like  unto  dust ! 

Sul.  Thou  hast  spared  the  vicar  of  Issa,  and  thou 
hast  treated  him  with  clemency  and  with  goodness. 

Bon.  He  is  an  old  man  ;  and  I  honour  age  :  may 
God  accomplish  that  which  is  regulated  by  reason 
and  by  truth  :  but  he  is  blameable  in  condemning 
to  eternal  hre  all  the  Mussulmans.  Allah,  preserve 
our  race  from  sucii  intolerance. 

Ibra.  Glory  be  to  Allah  and  to  his  prophet !  who 
hath  despatched  thee  in  the  midst  of  us,  in  order 
to  rekindle  the  faith  of  the  weak,  and  to  throw  open 
the  gates  of  the  seventh  heaven  unto  the  faithful. 

Bon.  You  have  declared  my  wishes,  mostzealous 
muftis  !  Be  faithful  unto  AUai),  that  sovereign  ruler 
of  the  seven  heavens,  and  unto  Mahomet  his  vizier, 
who  traversed  the  celestial  mansions  in  a  night. 
I3e  the  friends  of  the  Francs,  so  Allah,  Muhonioc, 
and  tiie  Francs  shall  recompense  ye. 
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Ihva.  May  the  propliet  himself  cause  thee  to  sit 
at  his  left  hand,  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection, 
after  the  third  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

Bon.  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear;" 
the  hour  of  political  resurrection  hath  arrived  for 
all  such  as  groan  under  the  lash  of  oppression. 
Muftis,  Imans,  Mullahs,  Dervises,  and  Kalenders! 
instruct  the  people  of  Egypt,  encourage  them  to 
unite  in  our  labours,  to  complete  the  destruction  of 
the  Beys  and  the  Mamelukes :  favour  the  commerce 
of  the  Francs  in  your  country,  and  their  endeavours 
to  gain  the  ancient  land  of  Bramah.  Let  the  Francs 
have  storehouses  in  your  ports,  and  drive  far  from 
you  the  islanders  of  Albion,  accursed  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Issa !  for  such  is  the  will  of  Mahomet.  The 
treasures,  the  industry,  and  the  friendship  of  the 
Francs  shall  be  your  lot,  till  ye  shall  arrive  at  the 
seventh  heaven,  and  be  seated  near  the  black-eyed 
houris,  who  are  endowed  with  perpetual  youth  and 
virginity.  Repose  yourselves  under  the  shade  of 
Laba,  whose  branches  of  themselves,  present  to  true 
Mussulmans  whatsoever  their  hearts  may  desire. 

Sal.  (bending  reverentially).  Tliou  has  deliver- 
ed thyself  like  the  most  learned  of  the  mullahs  :  we 
place  faith  in  thy  words :  we  will  serve  thy  cause, 
and  Allah  hears  us. 

Bon.  God  is  powerful,  and  the  works  of  his  hands 
are  marvellous  !  The  salutation  of  peace  rest  upou 
ye,  thrice  holy  muftis  1 

"  HERE,  SIR,  IS  A  LADT  THAT  WILL  PUT  YOU  TO 
THE  BLL'SH  !" 

A  very  beautiful  and  accomplished  Italian  lady, 
wife  of  the  gallant  general,  who  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  campaign  in  Egypt,  was 
1U4  u 
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SO  enthusiastically  fond  of  her  liusband,  that  she 
shared  with  him  the  fatigues  of  that  hazardous  ex- 
pedition, clothed  in  male  attire.  On  one  occasion, 
this  heroic  female  happened  to  find  a  veteran  grena- 
dier, who  had  become  blind  from  the  effects  of  the 
cHraate  and  the  sand  of  the  desert,  straying  far  from 
his  comrades,  and  in  all  pi'obability  doomed  to  death 
on  the  trackless  plain,  galloped  up  to  the  unfortun- 
ate soldier  at  the  risk  of  being  captured  by  the 
enemy,  when  directing  iiim  to  keep  fast  hold  of  the 
tail  of  her  horse,  she  in  this  manner  walked  the 
animal,  and  rescued  the  brave  fellow  from  his  im- 
pending danger.  This  lady  being  in  company  with 
Bonaparte  and  the  other  officers  at  the  foot  of  one 
of  the  Pyramids,  where  no  provisions  were  at  hand, 
some  i-ats  were  procured  and  bi'oiled,  of  which,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  general's  aide-de-camp  was  too 
squeamish  to  eat.  Napoleon,  feeling  indignant,  up- 
braided the  officer,  and  turned  to  Madame  Verdier, 
saying,  "  Here,  sir,  is  a  lady  that  will  put  you  to  the 
blush."  He  at  the  same  time  presented  her  with 
a  portion  of  the  food  ;  whereof  she  cheerfully  par- 
took to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present,  except  the 
aide-de-camp,  who  was  long  after  subjected  to  the 
taunts  of  his  brother  officers. — Boarrienne. 

NAPOLEO.V  AND  ADMIRAL  BRUTES. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  on  the  Egyp- 
tian coast.  Napoleon  wished  the  troops  to  be  lauded 
immediately  ;  but  Admiral  Bruyes  would  not  cou- 
t.eut,  being  afraid  of  the  sea,  then  agitated  by  a 
strong  west  wind  ;  but  the  general  felt  the  value  of 
the  moments  which  passed.  He  saw  the  expedition 
exposed  on  the  coast,  and  Alexandria  in  arms,  pre- 
paring for  a  defence ;  and  he  wished  positively  to 
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land  in  spite  of  the  violence  of  the  waves.  The 
fleet  accordingly  anchored  ;  and  during  the  eveniii;^ 
and  part  of  the  night,  tlie  disembarkation  took  place, 
a  few  leagues  from  Alexandria,  near  a  place  called 
the  tower  of  Marabout.  When  Napoleon  wished 
to  execute  the  disembarkation  without  loss  of  time, 
he  said  to  Admiral  Bruyes,  ihe  moment  he  quitted 
the  Orient ;  "  We  must  exert  ourselves  to  open  the 
port  of  Alexandria  for  you,  with  the  least  possible 
delay  ;  and  if  it  be  not  in  a  condition  to  receive  the 
fleet,  we  must  place  you  in  safety  elsewhere.  You 
have  conducted  us  successfully  ;  your  task  is  over, 
but  ours  only  commences." — "  What  !"  rejoined 
the  brave  Bruyes,  *'  do  you  take  us  for  common 
carriers,  and  our  ships  for  baggage- waggons  V — 
JVap,  A  nee. 

NAPOLEON  DESTROYS   THE  MAMELUKE  CAVALRY. 

A  splendid  line  of  cavalry  under  Murad  and  the 
other  Beys,  displayed  the  whole  strength  of  tlie 
Mamelukes.  Their  right  rested  on  the  imperfectly 
entrenched  camp,  in  which  lay  twenty  thousand  in- 
fiintry,  defended  by  forty  pieces  of  cannon.  But 
the  infantry  were  an  undisciplined  rabble  ;  the 
guns  wanting  carriages,  were  mounted  on  clumsy 
wooden  frames  ;  and  the  fortifications  of  the  camp 
were  but  commenced,  and  presented  no  formidable 
opposition.  Bonaparte  made  his  dispositions.  He 
extended  his  line  to  the  right,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  keep  out  of  gun-shot  of  the  entrenched  camp, 
and  have  only  to  encounter  the  line  of  cavalry. 
Murad  Bey  saw  the  movement,  and,  fully  aware  of 
its  consequence,  prepared  to  charge  with  his  mag- 
nificent body  of  horse,  declaring  he  would  cut  the 
French  up  like  gourds.  Bonaparte,  as  he  directed 
the  infantry  to  foi'm  squares  to  receive  them,  called 
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out  to  bis  men,  "  From  yonder  Pyramids  twenty 
centuries  behold  your  actions."  Tbe  Mamelukes 
advanced  witb  tbe  utmost  speed,  and  corresponding 
lury,  and  cbarged  with  horrible  yells.  They  dis- 
ordered one  of  tbe  French  squares  of  infantry, 
which  would  have  been  sabred  in  an  instant,  but 
the  mass  of  this  fiery  militia  was  a  little  behind  the 
advanced  guard.  The  French  had  a  moment  to 
restore  order.  The  combat  then  in  some  degree 
resembled  that  which,  nearly  twenty  years  after- 
wards, took  place  at  Waterloo  ;  the  hostile  cavalry 
fui-iously  charged  the  squares  of  infanti'y,  and  try- 
ing, by  the  most  undaunted  efforts  of  courage,  to 
break  in  upon  them  at  every  practicable  point,  while 
a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry,  grape  shot,  and 
shells,  crossing  in  various  directions,  repaid  their 
audacity.  Nothing  in  war  was  ever  seen  more  des- 
perate than  the  exertions  of  the  Mamelukes.  Fail- 
ing to  force  their  horses  through  the  French  squares, 
individuals  were  seen  to  wheel  them  round  and  rein 
them  back  on  the  ranks,  that  they  might  disorder 
them  by  kicking.  As  they  became  frantic  with  de- 
spair, they  hurled  at  the  immoveable  phalanxes, 
which  they  could  not  break,  their  pistols,  their  pon- 
iards, and  their  carabines.  Those  who  fell  wound- 
ed to  the  ground,  dragged  themselves  on,  to  cut  at 
the  legs  of  the  Frencli  with  their  crooked  sabres. 
But  their  efforts  were  all  in  vain.  The  Mamelukes,] 
after  the  most  courageous  efforts  to  accomplish^ 
their  purpose,  were  finally  beaten  off  with  great^ 
slaughter  ;  and  as  they  could  not  form  or  act  inj 
squadron,  their  retreat  became  a  confused  flight.! 
The  gi'eater  part  attempted  to  return  to  their  canip,j 
from  that  sort  of  instinct,  as  Napoleon  termed  it," 
w  hich  leads  fugitives  to  retire  in  the  same  dii'ection 
iu  wliich  they  had  advanced.    By  taking  this  route 
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they  placed  themselves  betwixt  the  French  and  the 
Kile  ;  and  the  sustained  and  insupportable  fire  of 
the  former  soon  obliged  them  to  plunge  into  the  ri- 
ver, in  hopes  to  escape  by  swimming  to  the  oppo- 
site bank — a  desperate  efibrt,  in  which  few  succeed- 
ed. Their  infantry  at  the  same  time  evacuated 
their  camp,  without  any  show  of  resistance,  preci- 
pitated themselves  into  the  boats,  and  endeavoured 
to  cross  the  Nile.  Very  many  of  these  also  were 
destroyed.  The  French  soldiers  long  afterwards 
occupied  themselves  in  fishing  for  the  drowned  Ma- 
melukes, and  failed  not  to  find  money  and  valuables 
upon  all  whom  they  could  recover.  Murad  Bey, 
with  a  part  of  his  best  Mamelukes,  escaped  the 
plaughter  by  a  more  regular  movement  to  the  left, 
and  retreated  by  Gizeh  into  Upper  Egypt.  Thus 
were  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  the  finest  cavalry, 
considered  as  individual  horsemen,  that  were  ever 
unown  to  exist.  "  Could  I  have  united  the  Mame- 
luke horse  to  the  French  infantry,"  said  Napoleon, 
"  i  wouldhavereckonedmyself  master  of  the  world." 

THE   TURKISH    WOME.n's  PETITION    TO    HIM. 

While  Napoleon  in  Egypt  merely  conformed  to 
tlie  established  worship  in  outward  appearance  and 
from  policy,  General  Menou  became  a  convert  in 
good  earnest,  turned  Mahometan,  and  married  a 
a  lady  of  llosetta,  whom  he  treatedafter  the  French 
modes  of  gallantry.  He  gave  her  his  hand  to  en- 
ter the  dressing-room,  the  best  place  at  table,  the 
choicest  dishes  :  or  if  she  di'opped  her  handker- 
cliief,  he  ran  to  pick  it  up.  She  related  these  cir- 
cumstances in  the  bath  of  Rosetta,  where  all  ilie 
women  meet  ;  and  the  rest,  in  hopes  of  a  change 
in  the  national  manners,  signed  a  petition  to  Sul- 
tan Kalir,  or  the  Free  King  (for  such  they  styled 
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Bonaparte),  that  their  husbands  should  be  obliged 
to  treat  them  in  the  same  manner.  A  revolution 
of  the  harem  might  not  have  been  the  least  fea- 
sible project  thought  of.  The  women  in  the  East 
always  wear  a  veil  to  hide  their  faces.  If  taken  by 
surprise,  they  will  make  use  of  any  other  part  of 
their  dress  sooner  than  let  their  faces  be  exposed. 
Marriage  in  general  takes  place  without  either 
party  having  seen  the  other  ;  or  at  least  without 
the  husband  having  seen  the  wife.  The  dress  of 
the  Orientals  is  both  becoming,  easy,  and  magni- 
ficent. Their  necks  and  limbs  are  not  confined 
by  bandages  or  garters  :  a  native  may  remain  a 
month  in  his  clothes  without  feeling  fatigued  by 
them.  The  freedom  and  looseness  of  the  female 
dress  makes  a  still  greater  contrast  in  this  respect 
to  Europe. 

THE  ALLEGED  PDISINING  OF  THE  SICK. 

The  disposal  of  the  sick  troops  in  Egypt  is  thus 
explained  in  Napoleon's  own  words  : 

"  Previous  to  leaving  Jaffa,  and  after  the  great- 
est number  of  the  sick  and  wounded  had  been  em- 
barked, it  was  reported  to  me  that  there  were  some 
men  in  the  hospital  so  dangerously  ill  as  not  to  be 
able  to  be  moved.  I  ordered  immediately  the 
chiefs  of  the  medical  staff  to  consult  together 
upon  what  was  best  to  be  done,  and  to  give  me 
their  opinion  on  the  subject.  Accordingly  they 
met  and  found  that  there  were  seven  or  eight  men 
so  dangerously  ill  that  they  conceived  it  impossible 
for  them  to  recover  ;  and  also  that  they  could  not 
exist  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  longer  ;  that 
moreover  being  afflicted  vTjA  the  plague,  they 
would  spread  that  complaint  amongst  all  those 
who  approached  them.      Some  of  them,  who  were 
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sensible,  perceivinj;  that  they  were  about  to  be 
abandoned,  demanded  with  earnest  entreaties  to  be 
put  to  death,  Lari*ey  was  of  opinion  that  recovery 
was  impossible,  and  that  those  poor  fellows  could 
not  exist  many  hours  ;  but  as  they  might  live  long 
enough  to  be  alive  when  the  Turks  entered,  and 
experience  the  dreadful  torments  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  inflict  upon  their  prisoners,  *  he 
thought  it  would  be  an  act  of  charity  to  comply 
with  their  desires,  and  accelerate  their  end  by  a 
few  hours.'  Desgenettes  did  not  approve  of  this  ; 
and  replied, '  that  his  profession  was  to  cure  the 
sick,  and  not  to  despatch  them.'  Larrey  came  to 
me  immediately  afterwards,  informed  me  of  the 
circumstances,  and  of  what  Desgenettes  had  said  : 
adding,  that  perhaps  Desgenettes  was  right.  '  But,' 
continued  Larrey,  *  those  men  cannot  live  more 
than  a  few  hours, twenty-four  or  thirty-sixat  most; 
a:id  if  you  will  leave  a  rear-guavd  of  cavalry  to  stay 
and  protect  them  from  advanced  parties,  it  will  be 
sufficient,'  Accoi'dingly  I  ordered  four  or  five 
hundred  cavalry  to  remain  behind,  and  not  to  quit 
the  place  until  all  were  dead.  They  did  remain, 
and  informed  me  that  all  had  expired  before  they 
had  lelt  the  town  ;  but  I  have  heard  since  that 
i?ydney  Smith  found  one  or  two  alive  when  he 
entered  it.  This  is  the  truth  of  the  business.  Wil- 
son himself,  I  dare  say,  knows  that  he  was  mistaken. 
Sydney  Smith  never  asserted  it.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  story  of  the  poisoning  originated  in  some- 
thing said  by  Desgenettes,  who  was  a'bavard,' 
which  was  afterwards  misconceived  or  incoiTectly 
repeated.  Desgenettes,"  continued  the  emperoi*, 
"  was  a  good  man,  and,  notwithstanding  tiiat  he 
had  given  rise  to  this  story,  I  was  not  offended, 
and  had  him  near  my  person  in  diftereut  cam- 
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paigns  afterwards.  Not  that  I  think  itwould  have 
been  a  crime,  had  opium  been  given  to  them  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  virtue. 
To  leave  a  few  miserables,  who  could  not  recover, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  massacred  by  tha 
Turks  with  the  most  dreadful  tortures,  as  was 
their  custom,  would,  I  think,  have  been  cruelty. 
A  genei'al  ought  to  act  to  his  soldiers  as  he  would 
wish  should  be  done  to  to  himself." — Warden's 
account  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena. 

NAPOLEON  AND  THE  TURKS. 

The  general  was  present  at  the  solemnity  of  open- 
ing the  canal  of  Cairo,  which  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Nile,  on  attaining  the  proper  height.  Two  days 
alter  occurred  the  anniversary  festival  of  Mahomet. 
This  he  attended  in  the  house  of  the  sheik  El  Bekri, 
who,  at  his  own  request,  gave  up  to  him  two  young 
Mamelukes,  Ibrahim  and  lloustan.  These  eastern 
attendants  continued  most  faithfully  attached  to 
their  new  master.  Ibrahim  stabbed  himself  on  the 
reverses  of  the  Hundred  Days  ;  lloustan  is,  or  was 
lately,  alive,  the  respectable  father  of  a  family  in 
Paris.  At  this  seas  )n,  it  has  been  said,  Bonaparte 
took  part  in  the  religious  ceremonies  and  external 
worship  of  the  Mussulmans ;  but  he  did  not  actually 
celebrate  the  rites  connected  with  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nile,  or  the  birtliday  of  the  Prophet.  Things 
went  on  according  to  custom  ;  the  usual  observances 
took  place  ;  the  Turks  invited  Bonaparte,  and  he 
attended  merely  as  a  spectator.  The  presence  of 
their  new  master  seemed  to  gratify  them.  But  he 
never  thought  of  ordering  any  solemnity  ;  that 
would  have  beena  piece  of  folly  ;  and  he  easily  con- 
formed to  the  received  usages.  He  neither  knew, 
nor  leai'ued,  nor  repeated  any  prayer  from  the 
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Koran,  as  so  many  have  asserted.  These  cere- 
monies, at  which  poHcy  rendered  it  a  duty  to  assist, 
were  to  him,  as  to  all  by  whom  he  was  accompanied, 
but  a  curious  novelty — an  oriental  spectacle.  Doubt- 
less, he  constantly  turned  to  account  the  absurdities 
of  islamism,  but  never  put  foot  within  a  mosque  ; 
nor  was  ever  habited,  save  once,  as  a  Turk.  Reli- 
gious tolerance  was  with  him  a  consequence  of  a 
philosophic  spirit.  With  him  it  was  an  established 
maxim  to  regard  all  religions  as  the  institutions  of 
men,  but  every  where  to  respect  them  as  powerful 
means  of  government.  But  i  will  not  affirm  that 
he  would  not  have  changed,  had  the  conquest  of  the 
East  been  the  price  of  conversion.  It  needs  only 
to  recal  the  era  of  the  Egyptian  army,  to  be  con- 
vinced, that,  as  respected  his  own  soldiers,  it  was 
indifferent  whether  their  leader  spoke  to  them  of 
Christians  or  Mahometans,  of  bishops  or  muftis. 
For  example,  the  general-in- chief  wrote  to  Kleber, 
"  The  Christians  will  always  be  our  friends  ;  we 
must  take  care  they  do  not  become  too  insolent, 
lest  the  Turks  conceive  against  us  the  same  fanati- 
cism as  against  the  Christians :  this  would  render 
them  irreconcilable  to  us."  Again,  in  writing  at  a 
later  pei'iod  to  Menou,  he  says,  "  I  thank  you  for 
the  honoux's  you  have  paid  to  our  prophet."  1  must 
also  acknowledge,  that,  with  the  heads  of  the  Ma- 
hometan priestliood,  he  held  frequent  conversations 
on  these  subjects  ;  but  in  all  this  there  was  nothing 
serious  ;  it  was  an  amusement.  If  Bonaparte  ever 
spoke  to  a  Mussulman,  he  did  so  in  the  capacity  of  a 
military  and  political  chief  in  a  Mahometan  coun- 
tay.  On  this  depended  his  success,  the  safety  of 
liis  army,  and,  consequently,  his  glory.  In  every 
region,  he  would  have  acted  on  the  same  principles, 
lu  India  he  would  have  been  for  Ali,  for  the  Dalai 
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Lama  in  Tliibet,  for  Confucius  in  China.  It  is  true 
lie  had  a  Tm-kish  dress  made  for  him,  but  only  as 
a  joke.  One  morning  he  desired  me  to  begin  break- 
fast, witliout  waiting  ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after, 
he  entered  in  his  new  costume.  Scarcely  was  he 
recognised,  when  we  received  him  with  the  loudest 
bursts  of  laughter.  He  took  his  place  with  a  gra- 
vity which  heightened  the  effect,  but  found  himself 
so  ill  at  ease  as  au  Oriental,  that  he  soon  went  to 
undress,  and,  subsequently,  never  attempted  to  give 
a  second  exhibition  of  this  masquerade. — Bour- 


THE   FETE    OF   THE   REPUBLIC,  AND  ADDRESS  TO 
THE  ARMY    OF  EGYPT. 

During  the  campaign,  he  often  reverted  to  France, 
and  expressed  a  lively  regret  at  being  deprived  of 
news,forthe  interruption  of  correspondence,  creat- 
ed a  wearisome  void  in  his  habits  of  life,  which  he 
endeavoured  among  other  expedients,  to  fill  up  by 
military  displays. 

Of  these,  the  most  brilliant  was,  the  fete  of  the 
Republic,  towards  the  end  of  August,  and,  particu- 
larly, the  celebration  of  the  first  Vendemiaire,  year 
VI 1  (22d  September,  1798),  observed  throughoutall 
the  stations  in  Egypt,  but  with  special  magnificence 
at  Cairo.  Of  these  solemnities,  which  thus  threw 
a  momentary  distraction  over  the  sameness  of  ex- 
istence, one  of  the  most  exciting  incidents  was, 
undoubtedly,  the  General's  own  address  to  his 
troops  on  the  latter  occasion.  When  they  had 
defiled  before  him  in  excellent  order,  he  spoke 
as  follows  : 

'•  We  celebrate  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  year 
of  the  Republic.  Five  years  ago,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Fx'ench  people  was  threatened  ;  but  we 
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^•aptured  Toulon  ;  that  was  the  presage  of  ruin  to 
our  enemies.  A  year  after,  you  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians  at  Dago  :  the  following  year  you  fought  on 
the  summits  of  the  Alps  :  you  were  contending 
beneath  the  walls  of  Mantua  two  years  ago,  and 
gained  the  celebrated  victory  of  St.  George  ;  last 
year  you  were  at  the  sources  of  the  Drave  and  of 
the  Isouro,  on  your  return  from  Germany.  Who 
would  then  have  predicted,  that  to-day  you  should 
be  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  in  the  centre  of  the 
ancient  continent  1 

"  From  the  Briton,  renowned  in  arts  and  com- 
merce, to  the  ferocious  Arab  of  the  Desert,  you 
fix  the  regards  of  the  world.  Soldiers  !  your  des^ 
tiny  is  noble,  because  you  are  worthy  of  your 
achievements,  and  of  the  opinion  men  entertain  of 
you.  You  will  die  with  honour,  like  the  brave, 
whose^  names  are  inscribed  on  this  pyi'amid  :  or 
you  will  return  to  your  native  land,  covered  with 
laurels,  and  the  admiration  of  all  nations.  During 
the  five  months  we  have  now  been  absent  from 
Europe,  we  have  been  the  object  of  unceasing  sC'li- 
citude  to  our  countrymen.  On  this  very  day,  the 
thoughts  of  forty  millions  of  fellow-citizens  are 
with  us  :  all  exclaim, — '  To  their  toils,  to  their 
J;lood,  we  owe  universal  peace,  repose,  com- 
mercial prosperity,  and  the  blessing  of  civil  li- 
berty !'  " 

On  that  day,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
French  and  Turkish  officer's  of  distinction  sat  down 
to  a  magnificent  banquet.  The  Mussulman  banner 
and  the  Republican  flag  floated  side  by  side, — the 
crescent  by  the  cap  of  liberty,  and  the  "  Koran" 
formed  the  pendant  to  the  "  Rights  of  Man."  The 
Tui'ks  cared  little  about  all  this,  but  received  a 
salutary  impression,  from  the  number,  discipline. 
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and  excellent  appointments  of  our  troops."— ZJom* 
ricnne. 

napoleon's  fleet  defeated  in  aboukir  bay. 

Although  unable  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Alex- 
andria, the  French  admiral  believed  his  squadrcjn 
siifely  moored  in  the  celebrated  Bay  of  Aboukir. 
They  formed  a  compact  line  of  battle,  of  a  semi-cir- 
cular form,  anchored  so  close  to  the  shoal-water 
and  surf,  that  it  was  thought  impossible  to  get  be- 
tween them  and  the  land  ;  and  they  concluded 
that  they  could  be  brought  to  action  on  the  star- 
board side  only.  On  the  1st  of  August  the  British 
fleet  appeai'ed  ;  and  Nelson  had  no  sooner  recon- 
noitred the  French  position  than  he  resolved  to  force 
it  at  every  risk.  Where  the  French  ships  could 
ride,  he  argued  with  instantaneous  decision,  there 
must  be  room  for  English  vessels  to  anchor  betw  een 
them  and  the  shore.  He  made  signal  for  the  attack 
accordingly.  As  the  vessels  approached  the  French 
anchorage,  they  received  a  heavy  and  raking  fire, 
to  which  they  could  make  no  return  ;  but  they  kept 
tiieir  bows  to  the  enemy,  and  continued  to  near 
their  line.  The  squadrons  were  nearly  of  the  same 
immerical  strength.  The  French  had  thirteen  shijis 
of  the  line  and  four  frigates.  The  English,  thirteen 
ships  of  the  line,  and  one  50  gun  ship.  But  the 
French  had  three  80  gun  ships,  and  L'Orient,  a 
superb  vessel  of  120  guns.  All  the  British  were 
seventy-fours.  The  van  of  the  English  fleet,  six  in 
numbei',  rounded  successively  the  French  line,  and 
dropping  anchor  betwixt  them  and  the  shore,  opened 
a  tremendous  fire.  Nelson  himself,  and  his  other 
vessels,  ranged  along  the  same  French  ships  on  the 
outer  side,  and  thus  placed  them  betwixt  two  fires; 
while  the  rest  of  the  French  line  remained  for  a 
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t'lTie  unable  to  take  a  snare  in  the  combat.  The 
battle  commenced  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  lasted 
till,  the  sun  having  set,  and  the  niglit  fallen,  there 
was  no  light  by  which  the  combat  could  be  continued, 
save  the  flashesof  the  continuous  broadsides.  Alrea- 
dy, however,  some  of  the  French  vessels  were  taken, 
and  the  victors,  advancing  onwards,  assailed  those 
which  had  not  yet  been  engaged.  Meantime  a  broad 
and  dreadful  light  was  thrown  on  the  scene  of  action, 
by  the  breaking  out  of  a  conflagration  on  board  the 
Fi'encli  admiral's  flag-ship,  L'Orient.  Bruyes  him- 
self had  by  this  time  fallen  by  a  cannon-shot.  The 
flames  soon  mastei'ed  the  immense  vessel,  where 
the  carnage  was  so  terrible  as  to  prevent  all  attempts 
to  extinguish  them  ;  and  the  L'Orient  remained 
blazing  like  a  volcano  in  the  middle  of  the  combat, 
rendering  for  a  time  the  dreadful  siicctacle  visible. 
At  length,  and  while  the  battle  continued  as  furious 
as  ever,  the  buiniing  vessel  blew  up  with  so  tre- 
mendous an  explosion,  that  for  a  while  it  silenced 
the  fire  on  both  sides,  and  made  an  awful  j'ause  in 
the  midst  of  what  had  been  but  lately  so  horrible  a 
tumult.  The  cannonade  was  at  first  slowly  and 
partially  resumed,  but  ere  midnight  it  raged  with 
all  its  original  fury.  In  the  morning  the  only  two 
French  ships  who  had  their  colours  flying,  cut  their 
cables  and  put  to  sea,  accompanied  by  two  frigates. 

THE   SOOTHSAYERS    OF     EGYPT. 

One  of  those  wise  men  who,  in  the  East,  during 
many  ages,  have  predicted  future  events,  if  not 
with  remarkable  cex-tainty,  at  least  with  no  lack  of 
assurance,  was  recommended  to  Bonaj)arte  by  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Cairo.  lie  was  sent  for, 
and  a  party  of  five  was  formed,  including  the  inter- 
preter, the  prophet,  and  a  sheik.      lie  was  about 
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to  commence  his  jugglery  upon  the  General,  when, 
turning  from  him  he  said  to  me,  "  Allow  this  fellow 
to  exercise  his  calling  upon  you  first."  I  submit- 
ted without  hesitation,  and,  for  the  prophet's  ho- 
nour, must  first  ex])Iain,  that,  from  my  sufferings 
during  the  navigation  up  the  Nile,  I  was  then 
frightfully  extenuated,  and  extremely  pale.  Hav- 
ing preluded,  as  usual,  the  seer  shook  his  head,  and 
assumed  a  compassionating  look,  declaring  to  the 
interpreter,  that  I  had  better  not  ask  him  any 
questions.  I  insisted,  and  he  finished  by  announc- 
ing, that,  "  Egyptian  earth  should  receive  me  in 
two  months."  I  thanked  and  dismissed  him. 
"  Well,'*  said  Bonaparte  when  we  were  left 
alone,  *'  what  say  you  to  that  V — *'  Say  !  the  ras- 
cal ran  no  great  risk  in  quickly  disposing  of  me  in 
my  present  state  ;  but  I  have  no  ambition  to  min- 
gle with  the  dust  of  the  Pharaohs  ;  and  if  Louis 
send  the  wines,  you'll  see  I  shall  recruit." 

The  art  of  imposing  upon  them  has,  in  all  ages, 
occupied  no  mean  place  in  the  art  of  ruling  men  ; 
and  it  was  not  with  this  part  of  the  science  of  go- 
vernment, that  Bonaparte  was  leist  acquainted. 
He  neglected  no  opportunity  of  dazzling  the  Egyp- 
tians by  displaying  the  superiority  of  our  science 
even  in  minor  respects.  But  it  fell  out  more  than 
once,  that  sheer  instinct  in  the  natives  disconcerted 
these  attempts  of  superior  knowledge.  For  in- 
stance, some  days  after  the  pretended  soothsayer, 
he  resolved,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
to  oppose  sorcery  to  sorcery.  For  this  purpose, 
the  chief  sheiks  were  invited  to  an  exhibition 
of  chemical  experiments  by  Berthollet.  The 
General  also  was  present,  to  enjoy  their  astonish- 
ment. All  the  wonders,  however,  of  the  trans- 
formation of  liquids,  the  miracles  of  electricity. 
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and  of  galvanism,  excited  no  visible  surprise;  the 
sheiks  beheld  the  operations  of  our  able  chemist 
with  the  most  imperturbable  coolness.  When  he 
finished,  El  Bekri,  one  of  the  number,  put  the 
question,  through  Venture,  our  interpreter,  "  AH 
that  is  very  fine  ;  but,  can  he  cause  me  to  be  here 
and  in  Morocco  at  the  same  time  ?"  Berthollet 
answerred  by  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  Very 
well,"  said  the  sheik,  "  tell  him  he's  not  quite  a 
conjurer  !' — Bourienne. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  ST.  JEAN  d'aCRE. 

The  celebrated  siege  of  this  place  began  on  the 
20th  March,  1799.  During  the  continuance  of  it 
the  actions  of  Canaan,  Nazareth,  Saff'et,  and  Mount 
Tabor  were  fought.  The  latter  was  the  one  Kleber 
admii'ed  so  much.  Bonaparte  sat  up  all  night  in 
his  tent,  with  the  officers  sleeping  around  him.  He 
sat  at  a  table  examining  maps,  and  measuring  dis- 
tances with  a  pair  of  compasses.  Every  now  and 
then  he  rose  up,  went  to  the  opening  of  the  tent, 
either  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  or  as  if  to  see  how 
the  night  waned.  With  the  first  streak  of  light  he 
woke  the  officers,  and  by  ten  o'clock  he  had  beaten 
the  Turks,  when  Kleber  arrived  just  in  time  to 
compliment  him  on  his  victory.  Towards  the  end 
of  April  the  most  furious  contests  took  place  daily; 
sorties  were  made  with  various  success,  the  besie- 
ged sometimes  carrying  every  thing  before  them, 
and  then  being  driven  back  again  with  great  loss 
and  disorder.  Dismay  and  death  were  scattered 
around.  On  the  first  of  May  possession  was  had  at 
peep  of  dawn  of  the  most  salient  point,  by  twenty 
French  volunteers  ;  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
English  and  French  made  a  sortie,  which  was  brisk- 
ly repulsed  in  its  turn,  and  several  hundreds  killed. 
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On  the  seventh,  the  town  received  a  reinforcement 
of  fresh  troops.  At  night  the  French  fought  their 
way  tlirough  the  breach,  and  gained  a  footing  in  tlie 
place,  when  the  troops  which  had  landed,  appeared 
in  formidable  numbers  to  renew  the  battle.  Ram- 
baud  was  killed  ;  and  a  great  many  fell  with  him. 
Lannes  was  wounded.  The  besieged  then  sallied 
forth  by  every  gate,  and  took  the  breach  in  rear, 
but  they  were  attacked  in  turn,  and  cut  off.  Every 
thing  appeared  so  favourable,  that  on  the  10th,  at 
two  in  the  morning.  Napoleon  ordered  a  new  assault. 
General  Dubois  was  killed  in  this  skirmish  ;  and  on 
advancing,  Djezzar's  house  and  all  the  avenues 
were  so  thronged  with  defenders,  that  the  soldiers 
could  not  pass  beyond  the  breach.  There  seemed 
no  hope  of  carrying  the  place  by  a  ^'  coup-de  main.*' 
The  French  could  not  afford  fresh  losses  ;  they  had 
already  1200  v/ounded,  aud  the  plague  was  in  the 
hospitals.  Accordingly  on  the  12th,  the  siege  was 
raised.  The  resistance  made  was  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  spirit  and  bravery  of  the  gallant  English  Ad- 
miral, Sir  Sydney  Smith.  The  attack  was  ob.stinate 
and  well  directed  ;  and  there  was  a  proportionable 
activity,  courage,  and  readiness  of  expedient  oppo- 
sed to  it,  A  spirit  like  Ariel  flamed  on  every  part 
of  the  walls,  and  a  master-hand  was  discernible  in 
all  the  operations.  Bonaparte  spoke  highly  of  the 
courage  and  character  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith.  He 
attributed  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  the  to\vn  of 
Acre  to  his  taking  the  French  battering  train,  which 
was  on  board  some  small  ves>els  in  the  harbour. 
*'  The  slightest  circumstances,"  said  Napoleon, 
"produce  the  greatest  events ;  had  St.  Jean  d'Acre 
fallen,  I  should  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world. 
The  fate  of  the  East  lay  in  that  small  town." 
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NAPOLEON  AND  THE  MAMALUKE. 

Whi'e  he  was  in  Esypt,  he  had  a  Mameluke  at- 
teudant,  who  was  particularly  attached  to  him,  sel- 
dum  leaving  his  side.  One  evening,  Napoleon,  after 
the  fatigues  of  a  scorching  day,  retired  to  his  tent, 
and  was  for  some  time  employed  in  writing  ;  sleep 
at  length  overcame  him,  and,  while  sleeping,  the 
plume  which  he  wore  in  his  hat  nodded  over  the 
light  which  was  on  the  table,  and  was  instantlv  io 
a  blaze  ;  the  faithful  but  unfortunate  Mameluke, 
who  stood  sentinel  at  the  entrance,  nished  in  to 
extinguish  the  fire  ;  the  Emperor,  suddenly  awak- 
ened by  the  noise,  and  unable  in  the  confusion  to 
distinguish  between  friend  and  foe,  snatched  his 
pistol  from  the  table,  and  that  heart  which  so  faith- 
fully beat,  received  the  fatal  contents  ;  he  fell,  and 
Napoleon  never  forgot  nor  forgave  the  rashness 
which  cost  the  life  of  one  so  true. — 0''Meara. 

HIS    ANBITIOUS    PROJECTS. 

Almost  every  day  during  the  siege  of  Acre,  Bo- 
naparte used  to  walk  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
sea-shore  ;  and  when  employed  in  this  manner  on 
the  day  after  the  unfortunate  assault  of  the  8th  of 
May,  he  felt  distressed  at  seeing  the  blood  of  so 
many  brave  men  which  had  been  uselessly  shed. 
He  said  to  his  attendant, "  I  see  that  this  wretched 
place  has  cost  me  a  number  of  men,  and  wasted 
much  time  ;  but  things  are  too  far  advanced  not  to 
attempt  a  last  effort.  If  I  succeed,  as  I  expect,  I 
i^hall  find  in  the  town  the  Pacha's  treasures,  and 
arms  for  300,000  men.  I  will  stir  up  and  arm  the 
people  of  Syria,  who  are  disgusted  at  the  ferocity 
of  Djezzar,  and  who  pray  for  his  destruction  at 
every  assault.  I  shall  then  march  upon  Damascus 
J04  J 
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and  Aleppo.  On  advancing  into  the  country,  the 
discontented  will  flock  around  my  standard,  and 
swell  my  army.  I  will  announce  to  them  the  abo- 
lition of  servitude,  and  of  the  tyrannical  govern- 
ments of  the  pachas.  I  shall  arrive  at  Constanti- 
nople with  large  masses  of  soldiery.  I  shall  over- 
turn the  Turkish  empire,  and  found,  in  the  East,  a 
new  and  grand  empire,  which  will  fix  my  name 
in  the  records  of  posterity.  Perhaps  I  shall  return 
to  Paris  by  Adrianople,  or  by  Vienna,  after 
having  annihilated  the  House  of  Austria  !" — Las 
Cases. 

HIS  OPINION    OF    TURKEY  AND  THE   TURKS. 

A  modem  Turkish  army  is  a  thing  of  very  little 
importance  :  the  Ottomans  will  not  be  abletomain- 
tain  their  ground,  either  in  Asia  Minor,  S^Tia,  or 
Egypt,  when  once  the  Russians  shall,  in  addition  to 
the  Crimea,  the  Phasis,  and  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  become  possessed  of  Constinople.  Nei- 
ther the  patriotism  of  the  people,  nor  the  policy  of 
the  courts  of  Europe  prevented  the  partition  of  Po- 
land, or  the  spoliation  of  several  nations  ;  nor  will 
they  prevent  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  It 
was  conti'ary  to  her  inclination  that  Maria  Theresa 
entered  into  the  conspiracy  against  Poland,  a  na- 
tion placed  at  the  entrance  of  Europe  to  defend  it 
from  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  nations.  The 
disadvantages  attending  the  aggrandisement  of 
Russia  were  feared  at  Vienna  ;  but  great  satis- 
faction was  nevertheless  felt  at  the  acquisition  of 
s'^veral  millions  of  souls,  and  the  influx  of  many 
millions  of  money  into  the  treasury.  The  House  of 
Austria  would,  in  the  same  manner,  feel  averse,  at 
the  present  day.  to  the  partition  of  Turkey,  but 
would  nevtrtheiess  consent  to  it  :  Austria  would 
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be  much  gratified  at  the  increase  of  her  vast  domi- 
nions, by  the  addition  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  the 
ancient  Illyrian  Provinces,  of  which  Vienna  was 
fcrraerly  the  capital.  What  will  England  and 
I'rance  do  ?  One  of  them  will  take  Egypt— a  poor 
compensation  !  A  statesman  of  the  first  order  used 
to  say,  *  Whenever  I  hear  of  fleets  sailing  under 
the  Greek  cross,  casting  anchor  under  the  walls  of 
the  seraglio,  I  seem  to  hear  a  cry  prophetic  of  the 
fall  of  the  empire  of  the  crescent.'" — Gourgaud's 
Memoirs. 

».vpoieon"s  lf.tter  to  klkber. 

Cairo,  \Oth  September,  1798. 
A  ship  like  the  Franklin,  General,  which  had  the 
Admiral  on  board,  the  Orient  having  blown  up, 
ought  not  to  have  surrendered  at  eleven  o'clock .  I 
think,  moreover,  that  the  ofiicer  who  surrendered 
this  ship  is  extremely  culpable,  because  it  is  proved 
by  his  own  "  proces- verbal,"  that  he  took  no  mea- 
sures to  wreck  his  ship,  and  render  it  impossible  to 
bring  it  to  :  this  will  be  an  eternal  disgrace  on  the 
French  navy.  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  much 
of  manoeuvres,  or  to  possess  extraordinary  talents, 
to  cut  a  cable  and  run  a  ship  aground  :  besides, 
tliese  measures  are  especially  prescribed  in  the  in- 
structions and  ordinances  given  to  captains  in  the 
navy.  As  for  the  conduct  of  Rear-admiral  Ducha- 
iha,  it  would  become  him  to  have  died  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, like  Du-Petit-Thouars.  But  what  de- 
prives him  of  every  chance  of  restoration  to  ray 
esteem,  is  his  base  conduct  among  the  English, 
since  he  has  been  a  prisoner.  There  are  men  who 
liave  no  blood  in  their  veins.  He  will  hear  the 
Ejiglish,  then,  drink  to  the  disgrace  of  the  French 
navy,  while  thev  intoxicate  themselves  with  punch. 
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He  is  willing  to  be  landed  at  Naples,  as  a  tro{)hy 
for  the  Lazzarona  to  gaze  at ;  it  would  have  been 
much  better  for  hira  to  have  remained  at  Alexan- 
dria, or  on  board  ship,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  without 
ever  wishing  or  asking  for  any  favour.  When 
O'Hara  was  made  prisoner  at  Toulon,  and  was 
asked  by  me  on  the  part  of  General  Dugoramier 
what  he  wished  for,  he  answered,  "  To  be  alone  and 
not  to  be  indebted  to  pity."  Attentions  and  cour- 
tesy are  honourable  only  to  the  victor  ;  they  do  no 
credit  to  the  vanquisher,  whom  reserve  and  haugh- 
tiness best  become. — Denon. 

HIS  LETTER  TO  THE  WIDOW  OF  ADMIRAL  BRUETS. 

Cairo,  \9th  August,  1798. 
Madame, 

Your  husband  has  been  killed  by  a  cannon-shot, 
while  fighting  on  the  deck  of  his  ship.  He  died 
without  I'ain,  and  by  the  best  death,  and  that  which 
is  thought  by  soldiers  most  enviable.  I  am  keenly 
sensible  to  your  grief.  The  moment  which  severs 
us  from  the  object  we  love  is  terrible  :  it  insulates 
us  from  all  the  earth  ;  it  inflicts  on  the  body  the 
agonies  of  death  ;  the  faculties  of  the  soul  are  an- 
nihilated, and  its  relation  with  the  universe  subsists 
only  through  the  medium  of  a  horrible  dream  which 
distorts  every  thing.  Mankind  appear  colder  and 
more  selfish  than  they  really  are.  In  this  situation 
we  feel  that  if  nothing  obliged  us  to  live,  it  would 
be  much  best  to  die  ;  but  when  after  this  first 
thought  we  press  our  children  to  our  hearts,  tears 
and  tender  emotions  revive  the  sentiments  of  our 
nature,  and  we  live  for  our  children.  Yes,madame. 
see  in  this  very  moment,  how  they  open  your  heart 
to  melancholy  ;  you  will  weep  with  them — you  will 
bring  them  up  from  infancy — you  will  talk  to  them 
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of  their  father,  of  our  sorrow,  of  the  loss  which  you 
and  the  republic  have  sustained.  After  haviug 
once  more  attached  your  mind  to  the  world  by  the 
ties  of  filial  and  maternal  love,  set  some  value  on 
the  friendship  and  lively  regard  I  shall  always  feel 
for  the  wife  of  my  friend.  Believe  that  there  are 
those  who  deserve  by  the  hope  of  the  afflicted,  be- 
cause they  understand  the  poignancy  of  mental  suf- 
ferings. 

SIR  SYDNEY  SMITH  AT  ACRE. 

He  had  not  been  many  hours  at  Acre,  when  Pro- 
vidence afforded  him  a  distinguished  mark  of  fa- 
vour. The  Thesus,  which  had  been  detached  to 
intercept  any  French  vessels  that  might  be  attend- 
ing on  Bonaparte's  march,  detected  a  small  flotilla 
stealing  under  Mount  Carmel,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  prize  of  seven  out  of  nine  of  tliem. 
They  were  a  convoy  from  Daniietta,  bound  for  Acre, 
having  on  board  heavy  cannon,  platforms,  ammu- 
nitions, and  other  necessai'y  articles.  These  cannon 
and  military  stores,  destined  to  form  the  siege  of 
Acre,  became  eminently  useful  in  its  defence,  and 
the  consequence  of  their  capture  was  eventually 
decisive  of  the  struggle.  General  Philippeaux,  a 
French  royalist,  and  officer  of  engineers,  immedi- 
ately applied  himself  to  place  the  cannon  thus  ac- 
quired to  the  amount  of  betwixt  thirty  and  forty, 
upon  the  walls  which  they  had  been  intended  to 
destroy.  This  officer,  who  had  been  Bonaparte's 
shool-fellow,  and  the  principal  agent  in  delivering 
Sir  Sydney  Smith  from  prison,  possessed  rare  talents 
in  his  profession.  Thus  strangely  met  under  the 
walls  of  Acre,  an  English  officer,  late  a  prisoner  in 
the  Temple  at  Paris,  and  a  French  colonel  of  engi- 
neers, with  the  late  .general  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
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the  ancient  companion  of  Phili'ppeaux,  and  about 
to  become  almost  the  personal  enemy  of  Smith,— 

Scutt. 

SIR  SYDNEY  SMTTh'S  LETTER  TO  NAPOLEON. 

General, —  I  have  known  for  some  time  of  the  dis- 
positions made  by  you  with  a  view  to  raising  the 
siege  ;  the  precaution  of  sending  away  your  womid- 
ed  and  of  not  leaving  any  one  behind  you,  merits 
a  high  eulogium.  This  last  word  ought  not  to  come 
from  my  mouth — from  mine  who  have  no  reason 
to  love  you,  not  to  say  worse  ;  but  circumstances 
lead  me  to  wish  that  you  would  reflect  upon  the 
instability  of  all  human  things.  In  effect  could  it 
have  appeared  credible  that  a  poor  prisoner  from 
the  dungeons  of  the  Temple— that  an  unfortunate 
being  for  whom  you  refused  to  interest  yourself  in 
the  slightest  degree,  when  you  could  have  rendered 
him  a  signal  service,  since  you  were  then  all  power- 
ful— could  it  have  appeared  credible,  I  say,  that 
such  a  man  should  become  your  antagonist,  and 
force  you  to  raise  the  siege  of  a  miserable  town  amid 
the  sands  of  Syria  ?  These  are  events  which  you 
must  acknowledge  surpass  all  human  calculation. 
Take  my  advice,  General,  assume  more  moderate 
sentiments,  and  you  will  not  think  him  an  enemy 
who  tells  you  that  Asia  is  not  a  theatre  made  for 
your  glory.  This  letter  is  a  little  stroke  of  ven- 
geance which  1  allow  myself.  1  salute  you,  &c. — 
Secret  Memoirs  of  Napoleon. 

THE    CAMPAIGN  IN    EGYPT. 

In  1798,  he  commenced  his  operations  in  the  east, 
by  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  fortified  that  great 
city,  and  made  it  the  centre  of  his  magazines  and 
organization.       When  he  marched  on  Caii'o,   ho 
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caused  a  fort  to  be  established  at  Rehmaniah,  on 
the  Nile,  twenty  leagues  from  Alexandria,  and  had 
the  citadel  and  several  forts  at  Cairo,  put  into  a 
state  of  defence.     He   caused   one  to  be  erected 
thirty  leagues  from  that  capital,  at  Salahia,  at  the 
entrance  of   the    Desert,  on   the    road   to   Gaza. 
The  army   encamped  at  this  village,  was   fifteen 
day's  march  from  Alexandria  ;  it  had  three  forti- 
fied points  of  "  appui"  on  this  line  of  operations. 
During  the  campaign  of  1799,  he  crossed  a  space 
of  eighty  leagues  in  the  Desert,  laid  siege  to  Saint- 
Jean  d'Acre,  and   pushed  his  corps  of  observation 
to  the  Jordan,  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  from 
Alexandria,  his  grand  depot.      He  had  caused  a 
fort  to  be  built  at  Quatieh,  in  the  Desert,  twenty 
leagues  from  Salahia  :  another  at  El-Arich,  thirty 
leagues  from   Quatieh  ;   another   at  Gaza,  thirty 
leagues  from  Salahia.      On  this  line  of  operations 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,   he  had  eight 
places  sutiiciently  strong  to  resist  the  enemies  he 
had  to  apprehend  ;  and,  in  fact,  in  these  campaigns 
he  never  had  a  convoy  or  a  courier  intercepted. 
In  1796,  a  few  stragglers   were  massacred  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tortona  ;  in  Egypt,  a  few  djermes  were 
stopped  on  the  Nile,  between  Rosetta  and  Cairo  ; 
but  this  was  in  the  fii'st  commencement  of  opera- 
tions.     The  dromedary  regiments,  which  he  had 
organized  in  Egypt,  were  so  completely  accustomed 
to  the  Desert,  that  they  always  kept  the  commu- 
nications  open  between    Cairo,    and   Saint- Jean 
d'Acre,   as  well  as  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 
With  an  army  of  25,000   men,  he  then  occupied 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Galilee  ;  which  was  a  space 
of  nearly  30,000  square  leagues,  enclosed  in  a  tri- 
angle.    It  was  300  leagues  from  his  head-quarters 
before  S-i  nt- Jean  d'Acre  to  Desaix's  head   quai'- 
ters  in  U^iper  E^^ypt. — GourgauU, 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  CAMIAIGN   IN  EfiYPT. 

There  were  three  objects  in  this  expedition  to 
Egypt  ;  — 1st,  to  establish  a  French  colony  on  tlie 
Nile,  which  would  prosper  without  slaves,  and  serve 
France  instead  of  the  r.-public  of  Saint-Dominso, 
and  of  all  the  sugar-islands.  2dly,  To  open  a 
market  for  our  manufactures  in  Africa,  Arabiri, 
and  Syria,  and  to  supply  our  commerce  with  all 
the  productions  of  those  vast  countries.  Sdly, 
Setting  out  from  Egypt,  as  from  a  place  of  arms, 
to  lead  an  army  of  60,000  men  to  the  Indus  ;  to 
excite  the  Mahrattas  and  o]i}>re.«sed  people  of  those 
extensive  regions  to  insurrection  ;  60,000  men, 
half  Europeans,  and  half  recruits  from  the  burning 
climates  of  the  equator  and  tropics,  carried  by 
10,000  horses  and  30,000  camels,  having  with  them 
provisions  for  fifty  or  sixty  days,  water  for  five  or 
six  days,  and  a  train  of  artillery  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  field  pieces,  with  double  supplies  of  ammuni- 
tion, would  have  reached  the  Indus  in  four  months. 
Since  the  invention  of  shipping,  the  ocean  has 
ceased  to  be  an  obstacle,  and  the  Desert  is  no  lun- 
ger an  impediment  to  an  army  possessed  of  camels 
and  di'omeuavies  in  abundance. — Montholon's  M<'- 
moirs. 

napoleon's  extkaordtnary  adventure  near 

KAMIMEH. 

Before  1  take  my  leave  of  Egypt,  I  cannot  for- 
bear mentioning  an  anecdote  of  the  General,  the 
reason  of  which  1  have  always  in  vain  endeavonred 
to  solve  to  myself.  It  is  indeed  of  a  most  striking 
and  singular  r.ature.  We  were  at  the  distance  (f 
two  leagues  from  Kam'nieh  ;  the  General  with  the 
ttut-viujvr  were  ou  their  route,  foliowed  by  about 
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Kfty  guides  on  horseback.  When  arrived  at  a  cer- 
tain spot,  he  ordered  the  party  to  halt ;  they  were 
fatigued,  and  endeavoured  to  repose  themselves  in 
the  shade,  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the  place  would 
permit.  The  General  alone  walked  about  with  a 
thoughtful  air.  In  three  minutes  we  lost  sight  of 
him,  he  was  concealed  from  us  by  a  little  mount. 
On  a  sudden  I  heard  him  call  me.  I  immediately 
ran  towards  him,  followed  by  two  other  persons, 
the  one  by  name  Talbot,  a  private  of  the  guides, 
the  other  Reguillot,  second  tmmpeter  in  the  same 
corps  :  both  are  still  alive,  and  one  resides  at  Paris. 
When  we  came  to  the  General,  he  asked  whether 
I  had  any  money  ;  on  my  answering  yes,  he  bade 
me  follow  him.  1  followed  accordingly,  as  did  also 
the  two  guides.  A  few  paces  beyond  the  little 
eminence  were  three  or  four  small  cottages,  into 
one  of  which  Bonaparte  entered.  We  found  there 
a  woman  very  ill,  lying  on  a  sort  of  mat,  spread  on 
a  heap  of  leaves,  over  her  was  thrown  a  piece  of 
cotton  cloth  extremely  white  and  clean.  Every 
thing  in  the  cottage  bespoke  extreme  poverty,  but 
the  most  perfect  neatness  was  every  where  display- 
ed. Close  by  the  sick  woman's  bed  stood  a  girl, 
who  appeared  about  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  although 
brown,  she  was  perfectly  handsome.  She  did  not 
evince  the  least  astonishment,  but  contemplated 
the  General  from  head  to  foot.  He  then  asked 
me  whether  I  understood  any  thing  of  her  patois. 
I  was  going  to  answer  in  the  negative,  when  Regu- 
illot addressed  the  girl  in  her  own  language,  telling 
her  it  was  the  General-in-chief  whom  she  saw.  At 
these  words  she  smiled,  and  kissed  his  arm  betw  een 
the  hand  and  the  elbow  ;  she  was  about  to  repeat 
the  action,  but  the  General  would  not  permit  her, 
and  oi'dered    Reguillot  to  put  several  questions  to 
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her  relative  to  the  sick  woman  and  herself.  We 
learnt  that  they  were  mother  and  daughter  ;  that 
the  mother  had  fallen  sick  from  chagrin  at  her  only 
son's  following  the  army  of  Djezzar  Pacha  :  that 
the  girl  was  in  despair  at  being  no  longer  able  to 
procure  her  mother  the  assistance  of  which  she 
stood  in  need,  totally  destitute  of  means  as  she  was. 
During  the  conversation,  tears  streamed  down  the 
poor  creature's  cheek,  on  which  the  General  took 
her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  in 
the  most  impressive  manner.  1  was  exceedingi/ 
surprised,  for  I  had  never  witnessed  any  thing  like 
it  from  him.  He  then  asked  for  my  purse,  which 
1  gave  him  ;  it  contained  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  francs,  French  money.  After  just  looking 
in,  without  counting  the  money,  he  made  the  whole 
a  present  to  the  girl,  who  opened  it  immediately 
without  ceremony.  At  sight  of  the  gold  which  it 
contained,  she  uttered  a  scream  of  transport,  let 
fall  the  purse,  and  threw  herself  upon  the  General's 
neck,  kissing  him  eagerly.  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss 
however,  to  conceive  what  was  passing  at  that  mo- 
ment in  the  soul  of  Bonaparte.  He  looked  at  us, 
then  breaking  away  from  the  young  woman,  re- 
pelled her  so  hastily,  that  she  fell  at  the  feet  of  her 
mother  ;  this  the  latter  seeing,  uttered  a  violent 
scream.  The  General  immediately  quitted  the  cot- 
tage, leaving  the  girl  extended  as  she  had  fallen, 
while  her  countenance  bore  an  expression  of  the 
utmost  astonishment.  I  refer  it  to  the  reader  him- 
self to  form  his  own  conjectures,  upon  a  fact,  the 
parallel  to  which  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  the  human  heart. — Secret  Memoira 
of  Bonaparte, 
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Bonaparte's  purposed  invasion  of  india. 

Before  departing  on  the  expedition  against  tlie 
Turks  in  Syria,  Bonapartehad  resolved  the  scheme 
of  invading  British  India,  by  way  of  Persia.  In- 
formation had  been  obtained,  through  agents  de- 
spatched to  the  Persian  court,  that  the  shah,  in 
consideration  of  a  payment  in  advance,  would  per- 
mit magazines  of  provisions  and  stores  to  be  form- 
ed at  convenient  stations  in  his  dominions.  Our 
General  frequently  said,  that  if,  after  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Egypt,  there  had  been  15,000  men  to  leave 
behind,  and  30,000  disposable  troops,  he  would 
have  marched  with  these  directly  to  the  Euphrates. 
Often  through  the  day  would  his  eye  turn  towards 
the  deserts  to  be  traversed  before  reaching  Persia. 
In  pursuance  of  these  plans,  he  even  wrote  to  Tip- 
poo  Saib,  25th  January,  1799,  only  fifteen  days 
before  marching  into  Syria  : — "You  will  have  been 
already  informed  of  my  arrival  on  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  with  an  army  invincible  as  it  is  innumer- 
able, and  animated  by  the  desire  of  delivering  you 
from  the  iron  yoke  of  England.  I  hasten  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  my  desire  of  obtaining,  by  way  of 
Muscat  or  Mecca,  intelligence  from  yourself,  re- 
specting the  political  situation  in  which  you  may 
be  placed.  1  wish  even  that  you  would  send  to 
Suez,  or  Grand  Cairo,  some  person  of  ability,  who 
enjoys  your  confidence,  with  whom  I  may  confer." 
To  this  letter  Tippoo  did  not  reply,  as  frequently 
stated :  there  was  not  time  :  the  empire  of  Mysore 
had  fallen  before  the  succeeding  April.  The  Sy- 
rian expedition  altered,  but  did  not  destroy,  these 
gigantic  hopes,  till  hope  could  no  longer  be  enter- 
tained. The  destinies  of  France,  in  the  event  of 
buccess,    as  will   afterwards  appear,  would  have 
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been  interwoven  vith  new  and  mighty  combina- 
tions. "If the  English,"  wrote  the  Commander- 
in-cliief  to  Kleber,  soon  after  the  fatal  1st  of  Au- 
gust, "  if  the  English  continue  to  inundate  the 
Meditererranean,  they  will  oblige  us  to  do  greater 
things  than  we  otherwise  would  have  attempted." 
— Bourrienne. 

HIS    CONSCRIPTIONS. 

Napoleon  said  it  was  an  eri*or  to  suppose  that 
the  generals  of  antiquity  did  not  pay  great  atten- 
tion to  theirmagazines  ;  he  vindicated  his  own  cun- 
scripiions  as  sanctioned  by  the  senate,  but  says 
that  they  were  uever  so  numerous  as  had  been  re- 
presented. 

The  maximum  of  the  number  of  troops  which 
Napoleon  ever  had  on  foot  is  600,000  men.  'i'he 
population  of  his  empire  was  above  40,000,000  of 
souls,  double  the  population  of  France  under  Louis 
XIV.,  who  long  kept  400,000  soldiers  in  pay  !  It 
would  be  an  extraordinary  mistake  to  imagine  that 
all  the  conscriptions  decreed  were  actually  levied  : 
these  decrees  were  stratagems  of  war  employed  to 
deceive  foreigners  ;  they  were  used  as  a  source 
of  power,  and  it  was  the  constant  adherence  t. 
tliis  system,  which  always  made  people  think  the 
French  armies  more  numerous  than  they  actually 
were. 

In  Egypt,  it  was  agreed  amongst  all  the  com- 
nianders  of  corps,  to  add  a  tjiird  above  the  ac- 
tual quautity  of  provisions,  arms,  clothing,  and 
oilier  articles  distributed,  in  the  orders  of  the 
day.  Hence  the  author  of  the  "  Military  Summary 
of  the  Campaign  of  1799,'"  is  surprised,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  orders  of  the  day  issued  in  tha 
army,  it  amounted  to  40,000  men,  whilst  all  th« 
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otlier  authentic  information  he  could  procure  went 
to  prove  that  its  effective  force  was  considerabl}- 
below  that  number.  In  the  reports  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  Italy  in  1796, 1797,  and  subsequent  years, 
t!je  same  means  were  used  for  conveying  exagger- 
ated ideas  of  the  strength  of  the  French. — Gour- 
gaud. 

IDOLIZKD  IN  EGYPT. 

An  incident  which  happened  twenty  years  after 
the  expedition  to  Egypt,  will  serve  to  show  the  im- 
jiression  he  made  on  all  about  hhn,  and  on  fierce 
barbaric  minds.  On  Antommarchi  (the  surgeon 
who  succeeded  O'Meara)  proceeding  with  his  suite 
to  visit  Napoleon,  then  a  captive,  and  dying  at  St. 
Helena,  he  arrived  off  Cape  Falm.  They  kept  near 
to  the  shore,  and  saw  a  number  of  canoes  leave  the 
isle,  and  make  towards  them.  They  watched  the 
progress  of  these  skiffs  with'  an  anxious  eye.  They 
were  light,  swift,  narrow,  and  low,  managed  by 
men  squatted  down  in  them,  who  struck  the  sea 
with  their  hands,  and  glided  over  its  surface  ;  a 
wave,  a  breath  of  wind  made  them  upset  ;  but 
nimble  as  the  fishes,  they  instantly  turned  their 
boats  round  again,  and  pursued  their  course.  The 
vessel  had  taken  in  sail  ;  they  were  soon  up  with 
her  ;  they  were  strong,  active,  well  made.  They 
brought  provisions,  which  were  received  with  every 
mark  of  thankfulness.  "  Where  are  you  going  I" 
asked  one  of  them. — "  To  St.  Helena,"  was  the 
answer.  This  name  struck  him— he  remained 
motionless.  "  To  St.  Helena  1"  he  replied,  in  a 
tone  of  dejection — "  Is  it  true  that  he  is  there  V — 
"  Who  ?"  demanded  the  captain.  The  African 
cast  a  look  of  disdain  at  him,  and  came  to  us,  says 
Antommarchi,  repeating  the  question.     We  replied 
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that,  indeed  he  was  there.  He  looked  at  us,  shook 
his  head,  and  at  length  he  let  the  word  "  impos- 
sible" escape  him.  We  gazed  at  one  another,  we 
could  not  tell  who  this  sava2;e  could  be,  who  spoke 
English  and  Fi'ench,  and  who  had  so  high  an  idea 
of  Napoleon.  "  You  know  him  then  V — "  Oh  !  long 
ago." — "  You  have  seen  him  !" — "  Yes — in  all  his 
glory." — "  And  often  ?" — "  in  Cairo,  the  well  de- 
fended city,  in  the  Desert,  and  in  the  field  of  battle." 
— "  You  do  not  then  believe  in  his  misfortunes  ?" 
- — "  His  arm  is  strong,  his  tongue  is  sweet  as  ho- 
ney,— nothing  can  resist  him." — "  He  has  for  a 
1  ng  time  withstood  the  efforts  of  all  Europe." — 
*'  Neither  Europe  nor  the  world  can  overcome  such 
a  man.  The  Mamelukes,  the  Pachas  were  eclipsed 
before  him  ;  he  is  the  god  of  battles." — Where 
then  did  you  know  him  ?" — "  I  have  told  you,  in 
^■^cypt'" — "  You  have  served  with  him  ?" — "  In  the 
21st  :  I  was  at  Biv-am-bar,  at  Samanhoat,  at  Cos- 
beir,  at  Cophtos,  whei'ever  this  valiant  brigade  was 
to  be  found." — "  What  is  become  of  General  Bal- 
liard  1" — "  He  still  lives  ;  he  has  rendered  his 
name  illustrious  by  twenty  feats  of  arms." — *'  You 
know  him  too  1" — "  He  commanded  the  21st ;  he 
i^eoured  the  desert  like  an  Arab,  no  obstacle  stop- 
ped him." — "Do  you  remember  General Desaix  1" 
• — "  None  of  those  who  went  on  the  expedition  to 
Ili;j,h  Egypt,  will  ever  forget  him.  He  was  brave, 
ardent,  generous  ;  he  plunged  into  ruins  and  bat- 
tles alike  ;  I  served  him  a  long  time." — "  As  a  sol- 
dier 1" — "  No  ;  I  was  not  that  at  first  ;  I  was  a 
slave  belonging  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the  King  of 
Darfour.  I  was  brought  into  Egypt,  ill-treated, 
sold.  1  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  aide-de-camp  of 
the  Just  (Desaix).  I  was  habited  like  an  Euro- 
pean, and  charged  with  some  domestic  offices,  of 
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which  1  acquitted  myself  well  ;  the  Sultan  (Napo- 
leon) was  satisfied  with  my  zeal,  and  attached  me 
to  his  person.  Soldier,  grenadier,  I  would  have 
shed  my  blood  for  him  ;  but  Napoleon  cannot 
be  at  St.  Helena  !" — "  His  misfortunes  are  but  too 

certain.  Lassitude,  disaffection,  plots "  ■ — "All 

vanished  at  his  sight  ;  a  single  word  repaid  us  for 
all  our  fatigues  ;  our  wishes  were  satisfied  ;  we 
feared  nothing  from  the  moment  we  saw  him." — 
"  Have  you  fought  under  him  V — "  1  have  been 
wounded  at  Cophtos,and  was  sent  back  into  Lower 
Egypt  ;  I  was  at  Cairo  when  Mustapha  appeared 
on  the  coast.  The  army  had  to  march  ;  I  followed 
its  movement,  and  was  present  at  Aboukir.  What 
precision  !  what  an  eye  !  what  brilliant  charges  !  It 
is  impossible  that  Napoleon  has  been  conquered, 
that  he  is  at  St.  Helena  !" — We  did  not  insist ; 
the  African  was  obstinate— his  illusion  was  dear  to 
him,  and  we  did  not  wish  to  dispel  it.  We  gave 
him  some  tobacco,  powder,  clothes,  all  the  trifles  in 
short,  prized  by  his  tribe.  He  went  back  well  sa- 
tisfied, speaking  always  of  the  21st,  of  his  chiefs, 
his  general,  and  of  the  impossibility  that  so  great  a 
man  as  Napoleon  should  be  at  St.  Helena. 

"  ITALY  IS  LOST  TO  FRANCK — IT  IS  ALL  OVER  !" 

After  the  siege  of  Acre,  there  was  a  great  want 
of  intelligence  from  Upper  Egypt  ;  at  which  great 
surprise  was  expressed  by  Bourrienne  and  others 
ill  the  general's  staff.  "  Desaix.  is  there,"  replied 
Bonaparte  ;  "  and  I  am  easy."  A  few  days  after, 
he  heard  from  that  general,  unceasingly  engaged 
ill  beating  and  pursuing  the  indefatigable  Mourad. 
These  despatches  contain  information  of  the  loss  of 
a  very  beautiful  and  large  djei*m  built  for  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Nile,  and  named  "  The  Italy."    The 
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commander  Morandi,  after  an  obstinate  resistance, 
and  despairint^  of  escape  from  the  Arabs  and  fellahs, 
tired  the  powder-magazine,  and  perished  with  many 
of  those  on  board  ;  namely,  the  greater  part  of  the 
music  of  the  61st  demi-brigade,  and  some  armed 
andvvounded  soldiers.  Those  who  escaped  on  shore, 
as  private  letters  stated,  were  put  to  death  amid 
the  most  horrible  torments,  to  the  sound  of  theu* 
own  music,  played  by  their  unfortunate  companions. 
'J  hus  all,  in  turn,  to  the  very  last,  became  sufferers. 
This  sad  news,  the  frightful  details,  and  the  name 
of  the  djerm,  struck  forcibly  upon  the  general's 
mind.  '•  My  good  friend,"  said  he  to  me  in  a  pro- 
phetic tone,  "  Italy  is  lost  to  France— it  is  all  over 
— ray  pre^^entiments  never  deceive  me  !"  1  -coni- 
])ated  this  opinion  by  endeavouring  to  convinct- 
him,  that  there  could  be  no  connexion  between 
Iiaiy  and  the  destruction  of  a  bark,  to  which  the 
jiame  of  that  country  had  been  given,  at  a  distance 
of  eight  hundred  leagues,  but  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  give  it  up.  The  prediction  was  soon  realised, 
—for  wlien  Admiral  Nelson  presented  the  general's 
envoy  some  little  gifts,  in  retui-n  for  those  he  haii 
sent,  andamong  them  the  French  Gazette  of  Frank- 
fort, of  the  28th  June,  1799  ;  when,  for  ten  months, 
we  had  been  without  news  from  France,  Bonaparte 
ran  over  the  journal  with  an  eagerness  easily  to  be 
conceived.  "Well,"  said  he,  "  my  presentiment 
has  not  deceived  me  :  Italy  is  lost.  The  miserable 
creatures  !  All  the  fruit  of  our  victories  has  disap- 
peared.    I  must  be  gone." — Bourrienne. 

NAPOLEON  AND  HIS  DISCONTENTED  GENERALS. 

The  Emperor  said  that  no  army  in  the  world  was 
less  fit  for  the  Egyptian  expedition  than  that  which 
he  led  there— the  army  of  Italy.     It  would  be  difB- 
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niU.  to  describe  the  disgust,  the  discontent,  the  me- 
lancholy, the  despair,  of  that  array,  on  its  first  arri- 
val in  Egypt.  The  Emperor  himself  saw  two  dra- 
goons  run  out  of  the  ranks,  and  throw  themselves 
into  the  Nile,  Bertrand  had  Feen  the  most  distin- 
guished generals,  such  as  Lannes  and  Murat,  in 
momentary  fits  of  i-age,  tjjrow  tlieir  laced  hats  on 
the  sand,  and  trample  on  them,  in  the  presence  of 
tlie  soldiers.  The  Emperor  explained  these  feelings 
surprisingly  well.  "  This  army,"  said  he,  "had 
fulfilled  its  careei*.  All  the  individuals  belonging 
to  it  were  satiated  with  wealth,  rank,  pleasure,  and 
consideration  ;  they  were  not  fit  for  the  deserts  and 
fatigues  of  Egypt ;  and,"  continued  he,  "had  that 
anny  been  placed  in  other  hands  than  mine,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  v.hat  excesses  might  not  have  been 
committed."  More  than  one  conspiracy  was  formed 
to  carry  away  the  flags  to  Alexandria,  and  other 
things  of  the  same  Kort.  The  influence,  the  cha- 
racter, and  the  glory  of  the  General,  could  alone 
restrain  the  troops.  One  day  Napoleon,  losing  his 
temper  in  his  turn,  rushed  among  a  group  of  dis- 
conteuted  generals,  and  addi'essing  himself  to  the 
tallest,  "  You  have  held  mutinous  language,"  said 
he,  with  vehemence,  "  take  care  that  1  do  not  fulfil 
my  duty  ;  your  five  foot  ten  should  not  save  you 
from  being  shot  in  a  couple  of  hours." — Las  Cases. 

"  THE  DROLL  FELLOW  ON  THE  ROCK  !" 

We  selpt  at  Cesarea  on  the  22nd,  and  marched 
the  whole  of  the  following  night.  Towards  day- 
break, a  man  concealed  among  some  bushes  on  our 
left — we  had  the  sea  within  two  paces  of  our  right 
—fired  almost  close  at  hand,  aiming  at  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, who  was  asleep  on  his  horse.  I 
rode  beside  him.  The  wood  being  searched,  tlie 
1U4  K 
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marksman  was  easily  taken,  and  ordered  to  be  in- 
stantly shot.  Four  of  the  guides  drove  him  to  the 
sea,  with  their  carabines  touching  his  back.  All 
four,  from  the  heavy  night-dew,  missed  fire,  as  they 
had  pressed  the  captive  to  the  brink  ;  the  S^Tiaa 
plunged  into  the  waves,  and  by  great  agility  in 
swimming,  gained  a  rock,  so  distant,  that  all  the 
troops,  who  fired  at  him  in  succession,  not  one  hit 
the  mark.  Bonaparte,  pursuing  his  march,  desired 
me  to  wait  for  Kleber,  who  commanded  the  rear- 
guard, to  inform  hira  of  what  had  happened,  recom- 
mending him  "  not  to  miss  the  droll  fellow  on  the 
rock."  The  affair  ended,  I  believe,  in  the  death 
of  the  fugitive. 

NAPOLKON  AND  THE  SHTEKS. 

Napoleon  willingly  conversed  with  the  people  of 
the  country,  and  always  revealed  sentiments  of  jus- 
tice which  struck  them  with  wonder.  On  his  way 
back  to  Syria,  an  Arab  tribe  came  to  meet  him,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  showing  him  respect  and  of 
selling  their  services  as  guides.  *'  The  chief  of  the 
tribe  was  unwell,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  his  son, 
a  youth  of  the  age  and  make  of  your  boy  here," 
said  the  Emperor  to  me  ;  "  he  was  mounted  on  his 
dromedary,  riding  close  beside  me,  and  chatting  to 
me  with  great  familiarity.  *  Sultan  Kebir,'  said  he, 
'  1  could  give  you  good  advice,  now  that  you  are  re- 
turnmg  to  Cairo.'  '  Well,  speak,  my  friend,  and  if 
your  advice  is  good,  I  will  follow  it.'  *  1  will  toll 
you  what  I  would  do,  if  I  were  in  your  place.  As 
soon  as  I  got  to  Cairo,  I  would  order  the  richest 
slave  merchant  into  the  market,  and  1  would  choose 
twenty  of  the  prettiest  women  for  myself  ;  I  would 
next  send  for  the  richest  jewellers,  and  would  make 
them  give  me  up  a  good  share  of  their  stock  ;   I 
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vnuld  then  do  the  same  with  all  the  other  mer- 
chants ;  for  what  is  the  use  of  reigning  or  being 
j)owerful,  if  not  to  acquire  riches  !'  'But,  my  friend, 
f-uppose  it  were  more  noble  to  preserve  them  for 
others  V  This  sentiment  seemed  to  make  him  re- 
flect a  little.  The  young  man  was  evidently  very 
promising,  for  an  Arab  ;  he  was  lively  and  coura- 
geous, and  led  his  troop  on  with  dignity  and  order. 
He  is  perhaps  destined  one  ciay  or  other  to  carry 
his  advice  into  execution  in  the  maiket  place  of 
Cairo." '  On  another  occasion,  some  Arabs  who 
were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  army,  penetrated 
into  a  village  on  the  frontier,  and  an  unfortunate 
fellah  (pea:^ant)  was  killed.  The  Sultan  Kebir  flew 
into  a  great  passion  ;  and  vowing  that  he  would 
have  vengeance,  gave  orders  that  the  tribe  should 
be  pursued  into  the  desert  to  extinction.  This  order 
was  given  in  the  presence  of  the  grand  shieks,  one 
of  whom  could  not  refrain  fi'om  laughing  at  his  an- 
ger and  his  determination.  "Sultan  Kebir,"  said 
he,  "you  are  playing  a  bad  game  just  now  :  do  not 
quarrel  with  these  people  ;  they  can  do  you  ten 
times  more  harm  than  you  can  do  them.  And  be- 
sides, what  is  it  all  about  ?  Because  they  have  kill- 
ed a  miserable  peasant  I  \A'as  he  your  cousin  (a 
proverbial  expression  amongst  them)  ?" — *'  He  was 
more  than  my  cousin,"  replied  Napoleon  ;  "  All 
those  whom  1  govern  are  my  children  ;  power  is 
given  to  me  only  that  1  may  ensure  their  safety." 
Un  hearing  these  words,  all  the  shieks  bowed  their 
heads,  and  said,  "  0  !  that  is  very  fine  ! — you  have 
spoken  like  the  prophet." — Las  Cases. 

napoleon's  return  from  EGYPT. 

Nothing  material  occurred  to  Bona])arte  after  liis 
quitung  the  shores  of  Egyw*  J  he  sometimes  played 
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and  laughed  with  his  companions,  and  amused  him- 
self with  geometry  and  chemisti'y  on  board  the  sliip. 
On  arriving  off  the  coast  of  Corsica,  a  storm  obliged 
the  vessel  to  enter  the  port  of  Ajaccio,  his  native 
town,  where  the  reception  he  met  with  from  his 
countrymen,  waspi'ecisely  such  as  the  "e'clat''  of  his 
victories  was  calculated  to  procure.  At  Corsica  he 
learned  the  extent  of  the  calamities  that  France 
had  sufTered,  and  again  set  out  for  the  French  coast, 
of  which  he  was  'vithin  sight,  when  the  sailors  dis- 
covered some  English  ships,  amounting  to  about 
seven  sail.  The  topmasts  of  his  ship  were  imme- 
diately lowered  with  a  view  to  escape  observation, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  return  to  Corsica  ;  but  Bo- 
naparte assumed  the  command,  and  insisted  upon 
making  for  the  coast  of  Provence,  where  he  arrived 
f-afe  in  the  midst  of  an  asioni.sheJ  multitude,  who 
refused  to  credit  the  fact  upon  the  mere  hoisting  of 
his  flag  at  the  mast-head  ;  and  was  only  convinced 
of  the  reality,  when  they  beheld  him  in  the  bosom 
of  their  encircling  crowds.  When  the  directory  at 
Paris  were  informed  that  Bonaparte  had  landed  at 
Frejus,  from  Egypt,  ihey  made  known  the  general's 
arrival  to  the  two  councls,  who  received  the  mes- 
sage with  cries  of  "Vive  la  republique  !"  The 
general  remained  at  Frejus  only  one  hour,  while  a 
carriage  was  procured  to  take  him  to  Paris,  and  lie 
arrived  at  the  capital  on  the  16th  of  October,  being 
hailed  on  every  side  during  his  journey,  with  ihe 
cry  of  "  Peace  !  Peace  !" — Denon. 

HIS  AMUSEMENTS  ON  THE  VOYAGE. 

Every  tiling  concurred  to  render  our  passage 
dreary  and  monotonous.  The  General  had  lost 
f(»ur  aides-de-camp,  Croiser,  Sulkowsky,  Julien,  and 
Guibert ;  Caffai'elli,  Brueys,  and  many  others,  were 
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no  more.     Our  certain  misfortunes,  and  the  dis- 
quietudes of  the  future,  alike  threw  their  gloom  over 
our  hours.    Nevertheless,  though  our  ajjprehension 
was  but  too  just,  and  intense  the  pre-occupation  of 
Bonaparte's  mind,  there  were  yet  times  wlieu  we 
sought  to  unbend  from  anxiety,   or,  in  familiar 
phrase,  to  kill  time.     Who  would  have  believed  it? 
Instead  of  cultivating  the  understanding  by  learned 
discussions,  we  endeavoured  to  find  in  "  cards  "  a 
resource  from  thought !  Well !  even  in  an  amuse- 
ment so  frivolous,  tiie  character  of  our  companion 
manifested  its  peculiar  bias.   In  general,  he  disliked 
play ;  but,  since  play  he  must,  preference  was  given 
to  "Vingt  et  un,"  because  that  game  comes  to  a 
conclusion  sooner  than  othei's.      if,  in  describing 
his  noble  deeds  of  arms,  he  loved  to  embellish,  to 
vaunt  his  fortune,  so  did  he  not  disdain  to  aid  his 
cards  by  sleight  of  hand  :  in  one  word,  he  cheated. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  "  Vingt  et  un,"  he  drew  a 
cax'd  ;  if  a  bad  one,  he  left  it  on  the  table,  and  said 
nothing,  waiting  till  the  dealer  had  drawn  his  card. 
If  the  latter  had  a  good  hand,  the  general  threw  up 
his  without  showing,  and  forfeited  his  stake  only  :  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  dealer's  cards  made  him  exceed 
twenty-one,  Bonaparte  also  threw  up  his  bad  hand 
without  showing  his  cards,  and  of  course  demanded 
his  stake,     lie  laughed  heartily,  too,  at  those  little 
tricks,  especially  when  they  were  not  detected  ; 
and,  sooth  to  say,  we  were  already  courtiers  enough 
to  flatter  him  in  this  petty  ambition,  by  voluntarily 
shutting  our  eyes.     But  I  ought  also  to  be  no  less 
in  haste  to  say,  that  he  never  profited  by  his  little 
conti'ivances  in  play.      When  the  party  broke  up, 
he  restored  his  winnings,  which  we  divided  amongst 
us.     The  gain,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  no  objtcf ; 
but  fortune  must  give  hiin,  at  the  nick  of  time,  au 
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ace  or  ten,  just  as  she  owedhira  favourable  weather 
on  a  day  of  battle  ;  and  if  fortune  failed  in  her  duty, 
no  one  was  to  perceive.  He  played  also  at  chess, 
but  very  rarely,  because  indifferently,  and  liked  not 
being  beaten  at  this  game,  which  passes,  one  knows 
not  well  why,  for  a  pretended  imitation  of  the  great 

fame  of  war.  At  that,  Bonaparte  feared  no  one. 
remember,  at  Mantua,  his  losing  a  game  to  gene- 
ral Beauvoir,  reckoned  one  of  the  best  players  in 
Europe,  who  gave  him  odds.  Beauvoir  requested 
Bonaparte  to  point  out  any  pawn  with  which  check- 
mate should  be  given,  declaring  the  game  lost  if 
the  pawn  were  taken.  Bonaparte  detected  the  last 
on  his  adversary's  right,  and  with  that  pawn  Beau- 
voir actually  gave  him  checkmate.  Bonaparte  was 
any  thing  but  well  pleased.  He  liked  very  well  to 
play  with  me,  however, because,  though  the  superioi', 
I  was  not  so  much  so  as  to  gain  always.  When 
successful,  he  would  give  over  playing  to  rest  upon 
his  laurels.— Bourrienne. 

THE  PACHA  AND  MUUAT-BEY. 

The  French  soldiers  acquired  extraordinary  re- 
putation in  Egypt,  and  not  without  cause  ;  they 
had  dispersed  and  dismayed  the  celebrated  Mame- 
lukes, the  most  formidable  militia  of  the  east.  After 
the  retreat  from  Syria,  a  Turkish  army  landed  at 
Aboukir  ;  Murat-Bey,  the  most  powerful  and 
brave  of  the  Mamelukes,  left  Upper  Egypt,  whi- 
ther he  had  fied,  and  reached  the  Turkish  camp  by 
a  circuitous  route.  On  the  landing  of  the  Turks, 
the  French  detachments  had  fallen  back  in  order 
to  concentrate  their  forces.  The  Pacha  w  ho  com- 
manded the  Turks,  was  delighted  at  this  move- 
ment, which  he  mistook  for  fear  ;  and  on  perceiv- 
ing Murat-Bey,  he  exult  ngly  exclaimed: — *'So  ! 
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these  are  the  terrible  French  whom  you  dare 
not  face  ;  see,  the  moment  I  make  my  appear- 
ance, how  they  fly  before  me  !"  The  indignant 
Murat-Bey  furiously  replied,  "  Pacha,  render 
thanks  to  the  Prophet  that  it  has  pleased  these 
Frenchmen  to  retire  ;  if  they  should  return,  you 
will  disappear  before  them  like  the  dust  before  the 
wind."  This  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  Some  days 
after,  the  French  poured  down  upon  the  Turkish 
army  and  put  it  to  flight." — La$  Cases. 

HIS  SECRET  PAPERS. 

Some  days  before  he  quitted  Egypt  on  his  return 
to  France,  he  perceived  that  he  had  lost  some  papers. 
This  occasioned  him  mortal  uneasiness :    no  one 
knew  of  the  loss,  and  he  dared  not  unbosom  him- 
self upon  the  subject  to  any  person  whatsoever. 
General  Desaix  said  to  him  at  breakfast,  "  In  truth, 
General,  there  is  a  sadness  in  your  appearance  to- 
day, enough  to  freeze  every  body  about  you." — 
"  What  would  you  have,  my  friend,"  answered  Bo- 
naparte mournfully,  "  I  am  not  made  to  be  happy. 
J  or  fifteen  mouths  I  have  been  on  the  rack  ;  to-da,y 
1  am  on  burning  coals.     Dost  thou  know  that  they 
are  in  possession  of  my  secrets  \    Dost  thou  know 
it?"     Desaix  could  not  recover  from  his  astonish- 
ment at  what  he  heard  ;  an  astonishment  which 
was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  general's  worda 
being  pei'fectly  incomprehensible  to  him.     The  case 
was  otherwise  when  he  afterwards  heard  him  say, 
*'  But  no  ;  those  people  have  not  common  sense  : 
would  they  have  riches  and  honours  ?    well,  they 
shall  be  overwhelmed  with  them. — Let  them  but 
give  me  back  my  treasure,  they  shall  be  overwhelm- 
ed with  them.     I  shall  have— yes,  I  shall  have  ni^ 
hand  iu  the  mine." 
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1  was  extremely  surprised  at  snch  a  monoloffiie, 
and  know  not  how  the  scene  might  have  ended,  if 
the  Generals  Murat  and  Belliard  had  not  come  in 
at  the  moment.  Genei-al  Desaix,  who  was  impressed 
with  the  strongest  desire  to  know  the  meaning  of 
what  he  had  heard,  came  in  the  evening  to  seek  in- 
formation upon  the  subject  from  me,  and  was  not  a 
little  mortified  and  disappointed  at  finding  me  no 
better  informed  than  himself. 

Although  I  never  knew  exactly  the  contents  of 
these  mysterious  papers,  chance,  at  length,  threw 
a  faint  gleam  of  light  upon  the  affair,  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  Some  days  after  our  return  to 
Paris,  Bonaparte  ordered  me  to  take  out  from  a 
chest  every  thing  relating  to  the  siege  of  St.  Jean- 
d'Acre.  It  was  an  enormous  roll  ;  I  laid  it  upon 
his  desk.  He  began  to  undo  it  himself,  when  on  a 
sudden  a  small  roll  of  papers,  about  a  foot  in  length, 
and  about  the  thickness  of  my  arm  fell  out  ;  it  was 
enclosed  in  a  sheet  of  very  light  coloured  paper. 
The  moment  he  saw  it,  he  uttered  a  cry  which  al- 
most turned  my  head,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  two 
valets  who  were  present.  His  emotion  was  so  great 
that  in  a  minute  after  the  blood  gushed  from  his 
nose  ;  he  then  held  the  roll  in  his  hand.  When  the 
blood  was  stopped,  he  opened  the  roll,  and  such  was 
his  joy  at  having  found  the  papers,  that  he  was 
guilty  of  a  thousand  acts  of  folly,  nor  could  he  for- 
bear saying,  "  What  chagrin  would  have  been 
spared-me,  if,  when  I  was  at  Cairo,  I  had  but  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  opening  this  chest  !"  I  should 
have  thought  a  finger  a  trifling  sacrifice  to  have 
arrived  at  the  developement  of  a  mystery  which 
appeared  of  so  much  importance  ;  but  this  was  a 
satisfaction  constantly  denied  me,  though  more  tiiaii 
once  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  it  at  the  most  seriuua 
risks.— Siicret  Memoirs  of  Bonaparte, 
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NAPOLEOn'l  ATlRIVAL  AT  PARIS. 

When  the  news  of  his  arrival  reached  Marseilles, 
the  event  was  celebrated  by  a  general  illumination, 
bon-fires,  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy.  But 
an  impulse  of  a  very  different  nature  seized  the 
minds  of  the  magistracy  of  Toulon.  It  was  known 
there  that  the  plague  had  made  considerable  ra- 
vages among  the  army  at  Egypt  ;  and  when  the 
news  circulated  that  Bonaparte  had  landed  at  Fre- 
jus,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  Paris,  without 
the  vessel  or  any  of  the  crew  having  been  subjected 
to  the  usual  quarantine,  couriers  were  sent  after 
iiim  with  orders  not  to  stop  on  the  road  upon  any 
consideration  till  they  had  overtaken  him,  and  to 
bring  him  and  his  companions  back,  that  they 
might  be  put  into  quarantine.  But  Bonaparte 
had  got  so  much  the  start  of  them,  and  pursued  his 
journey  with  such  alacrity,  that  he  arrived  at  Paris 
long  before  them  :  and  the  memorable  events  which 
crowded  upon  each  other  from  the  moment  of  his 
an-ival,  soon  turned  the  public  attention  from 
ail  other  objects  to  fix  it  on  them  alone. — Denon. 

NAPOLEON    AND    THE    BEVOLUTrON    OF    1799. 

Napoleon  was  appointed  to  the  military  com- 
mand in  Paris,  preparatory  to  dissolving  the  go- 
vernment ;  he  immediately  summoned  his  officers 
to  attend  him  so  early  as  six  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
in?.  The  sittings  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  and 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  in  which  Lncieu 
Bonaparte  presided,  were  removed  to  St.  Cloud  ; 
and  the  members  of  the  latter  body  assembled  be- 
fore the  room  was  prepared  for  their  reception. 
At  length  the  sitting  opened.  Emile  fJaudin  as- 
cended tlie  tribune,  painted  in  lively  colours  the 
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dangers  of  the  country,  and  proposed  thanks  to  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  for  the  measures  of  public 
safety  which  it  had  set  on  foot  ;  and  that  it  should 
be  invited,  by  message,  to  explain  its  intentions 
fully.  At  the  same  time,  he  proposed  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  seven  persons,  to  make  a  report  upon 
the  state  of  the  republic.  The  furious  nishing 
forth  of  the  winds  enclosed  in  the  caverns  of  Eolus 
never  raised  a  more  raging  storm.  The  speaker 
was  violently  hurled  to  the  bottom  of  the  tribune. 
The  ferment  became  excessive.  Delbred  desired 
that  the  members  should  swear  anew  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  year  III.  Chenier,  Lucien,  Bou- 
lay,  trembled.  The  chamber  proceeded  to  the 
"  Appel  Nominal,"  i.  e,  a  calling  over  of  thenaraes 
of  the  deputies,  each  one  giving  his  vote  at  the 
time  of  answering.  During  the  Appel  Nominal, 
which  lasted  more  than  two  hours,  reports  of  what 
was  passing  were  circulated  through  the  capital. 
The  leaders  of  the  assembly  "  du  Manege  trico- 
teuses"  [or  knitters.  These  were  female  Jacobin 
clubs,  chiefly  encouraged  by  Robespierre  :  they 
took  their  places  in  the  national  assemblies  to  hear 
the  debates,  &c.]  hastened  up.  Jourdan  and  Au- 
gerau  had  kept  out  of  the  way  ;  believing  Napoleon 
lost,  they  made  all  baste  to  St.  Cloud.  Augerau 
drew  near  to  Napoleon,  and  said,  "  Well  !  here  you 
are  in  a  pretty  situation  !"  "  Augerau,"  replied 
Napoleon,  "remember  Arcole,  matters  appeared 
much  more  desperate  there.  Take  my  advice,  re- 
main quiet,  if  you  would  not  ^all  a  victim  to  this 
confusion.  In  half  an  hour  you  will  see  what  a 
turn  affairs  will  have  taken."  The  assembly  seem- 
ed to  declare  itself  with  so  much  unanimity,  that 
no  deputy  durst  refuse  to  swear  to  the  constitution 
—  even    Lucien  himself  was  compelled  to  swear. 
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Shouts,  and  cries  of  "  bravo,"  were  heard  throu2:n 
out  the  chamber.  The  moment  was  critical.  AH 
minds  were  in  a  state  of  suspense.  Not  an  instant 
was  to  be  lost.  Napoleon  crossed  'the  saloon  of 
!Mars,  entered  the  Council  of  Ancients,  and  placed 
himself  opposite  to  the  president.  (At  the  bar.) 
"You  stand,"  said  he,  "  upon  a  volcano  ;  the  re- 
public no  longer  possess  a  goverament ;  the  Direc- 
tory is  dissolved  ;  factions  are  at  work  ;  the  hour 
of  decision  is  come.  You  have  called  in  my  arm, 
and  the  arms  of  my  comrades,  to  the  support  ot 
your  wisdom  ;  but  the  moments  are  precious  ;  it 
is  necessary  to  take  an  ostensible  part.  I  know 
that  Caesar  and  Ci'omwell  are  talked  of — as  if  this 
day  should  be  compared  with  past  times.  No,  I 
desire  nothing  but  the  safety  of  the  republic,  and 
to  maintain  the  resolutions  to  which  you  are  about 
to  come.  And  you,  grenadiers,  whose  caps  I  pei*- 
ceive  at  the  doors  of  this  hall,  speak, — have  I  ever 
deceived  you.  Did  I  ever  forfeit  my  word  when, 
in  camp,  in  the  midst  of  privation,  I  promised  you 
victory  and  plenty  ;  and  when,  at  your  head,  I  led 
you  from  conquest  to  conquest  ?  Now  say,  was  it 
for  my  own  aggrandizement,  or  for  the  interest  of 
the  republic  ?" 

The  General  spoke  with  energy.  The  grena- 
diers were  electrified  :  and  waving  their  caps  and 
arms  in  the  air,  they  all  seemed  to  say,  "  yes,  true, 
true  !  he  always  kept  his  word  !"  Upon  this  a  mem- 
ber (Linglet,)  rose,  and  said,  with  a  loud  voice, 
*'  General,  we  applaud  what  you  say  ;  sware  then 
with  us,  obedience  to  the  constitution  of  the  year 
III.,  which  alone  can  preserve  the  republic."  The 
astonishment  caused  by  these  words  produced  the 
most  profound  siience.  Napoleon  recollected  him- 
self for  a  moment,  and  then  went  on  again  enipha- 
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tically  : — "  The  constitution  of  the  year  III  1 — you 
have  it  no  longer — you  violated  it  on  the  1 8th  of 
Fmctidor,  when  the  government  infringed  on  the 
independence  of  the  legislative  body  ;  you  violated 
it  on  the  30th  of  Prainal,in  the  year  Vil.,  when 
the  legislative  body  struck  at  the  independence  of  the 
government  ;  you  violated  it  on  the  22d  of  Floreal, 
when,  by  a  sacrilegious  decree,  the  government  and 
the  legislative  body  invaded  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  by  annulling  the  elections  made  by  them. 
The  constitution  being  violated,  there  must  be  a 
new  compact,  new  guarantees." 

The  force  of  this  speech,  and  the  energy  of  the 
General,  brought  over  three-fourths  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  who  rose  to  indicate  their  ap- 
probation. At  this  moment.  Napoleon  was  in- 
formed that  the  Appel  Nominal  was  terminated  iu 
the  council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  that  they  were 
endeavouring  to  force  the  pretiiJc-nt,  Lucien,  to  put 
the  outlawry  of  his  brother  to  the  vote.  Napoleon 
immediately  hastened  to  the  Five  Hundred,  entered 
the  chamber  with  his  hat  off,  and  ordered  the  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  who  accompanied  him  to  remain 
at  the  doors  :  he  was  desirous  to  place  himself  at 
the  bar,  to  rally  his  party,  which  was  numerous, 
but  which  had  lost  all  unity  and  i-esolution.  But 
to  get  to  the  bar,  it  was  necessary  to  ci'oss  half  the 
chamber,  because  the  president  had  his  seat  on  one 
of  the  wings.  When  Napoleon  had  advancedalone 
across  one-third  of  the  orangery,  two  or  three  hiui- 
dred  members  suddenly  rose,  crying,  "Death  to  the 
tyrant  !  down  with  the  dictator  !" 

Two  gi-enadiers,  who,  by  the  order  of  the  Gene- 
ra', had  remained  at  the  door,  and  who  had  i-eluct- 
antly  obeyed,  saying  to  him,  "  You  do  not  know 
them,  they  are  capable  of  anything  !"  rushed  in 
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sabre  in  hand,  overtlirowing  all  that  opposed  their 
])assage,  to  join  the  General  and  cover  him  with 
tiieir  bodies.  All  the  other  grenadiers  followed  thii= 
example,  and  forced  him  out  of  the  chamber.  In 
the  confusion,  one  of  them,  named  Thone,  was  slight' 
\y  wounded  by  the  thrust  of  a  dagger  ;  and  the 
clothes  of  another  were  cut  through.  He  descend- 
ed into  the  court- yard,  called  the  troops  into  a  cir- 
cle by  beat  of  drum,  got  on  horseback,  and  harang- 
ued them.  "  I  was  about,"  said  he,  "  to  point  out  to 
tiiem  the  means  of  saving  the  republic,  and  restor- 
ing our  glory.  They  answered  me  with  their  dag- 
gers, it  was  thus  they  would  have  accomplished  the 
wishes  of  the  allied  kings.  What  more  could  Eng- 
land have  done  ?  Soldiers,  may  I  rely  upim  you  <" 
Unanimous  acclamations  formed  the  reply  to  this 
bpeech.  Napoleon  instantly  ordered  a  captain  to 
go  with  ten  men  into  tlie  chamber  of  Five  Hundred, 
and  to  liberate  the  president.  Lucien  had  just 
tiJX'own  off  his  robe.  '*  Wretches  !"  exclaimed  he, 
"  you  insist  that  I  should  put  out  of  the  protection 
of  the  laws  my  brother,  the  saviour  of  the  country, 
'  him  whose  very  name  causes  kings  to  tremble  !  1 
lay  aside  the  insignia  of  the  popular  magistracy  ;  I 
otler  myself  in  tiie  tribune  as  the  defender  of  him 
wiiom  you  command  me  to  immolate  unheard." 
'1  hus  saying  he  quitted  the  chair  and  darted  into 
the  tribune.  The  officer  of  grenadiers  then  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  door  of  the  chamber,  ex- 
claiming,*' Vive  la  Republique  !"  It  was  supposed 
that  the  ti'oops  wei-e  sending  a  deputation  to  ex- 
jiress  their  devotion  to  the  council.  The  captain 
was  received  with  a  joyful  expression  of  feeling. 
He  availed  himself  of  the  misapprehension,  ap- 
proached the  tribune,  and  secured  the  president, 
buying  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  "  It  is  your  bx'other'a 
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order."  The  grenadiers  at  the  same  time  shouted 
"  Down  with  tlie  assassins  !"  Upon  these  excla- 
mations, the  joy  of  the  members  was  converted 
into  sadness  ;  a  gloomy  silence  testified  their  de- 
jection. No  opposition  was  offered  to  the  depar- 
ture of  the  president,  who  rushed  into  the  court- 
yard, mounted  a  horse,  and  cried  out  in  his  sten- 
torian voice,  *'  General — and  you,  soldiers — tiie 
president  of  the  council  of  Five  Hundred  proclaims 
to  you  that  factious  men,  with  drawn  daggei*s, 
have  interrupted  the  deliberations  of  that  assembly. 
He  calls  upon  you  to  employ  force  a^;ainst  the.-e 
disturbers.  The  council  of  Five  Hundred  is  die* 
sjlved." 

"President,"  replied  the  General,  "it  shall  be 
done."  He  tlien  ordered  Murat  into  the  chamber 
at  the  head  of  a  detachment  in  close  column.  At 
this  crisis  General  B*""*  ventured  to  ask  him  for 
fifty  men,  in  order  to  place  himself  in  ambuscade 
upon  the  way,  and  fire  upon  the  fugitives.  Napo- 
loen  replied  to  this  request  only  by  enjoining  the 
grenadiers  to  commit  no  excesses.  "  It  is  my  wish," 
said  he,  "  that  not  one  drop  of  blood  may  be  shed." 
Murat  presented  himself  at  the  door,  and  sum- 
moned the  council  to  disperse.  The  shouts  and 
vociferations  continued.  Colonel  Moulins,  aide- 
de-camp  of  Brune,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Hol- 
land, oi'dered  the  charge  to  be  beaten.  The  drum 
put  an  end  to  the  clamour.  The  soldiers  entered 
tlie  chamber  charging  bayonets.  The  deputies 
leaped  out  at  the  windows,  and  dispersed,  leaving 
their  gowns,  caps,  &c. ;  in  one  moment  the  cham- 
ber was  empty.  Those  members  of  the  council 
who  had  shown  most  pertinacity,  fled  with  the  ut- 
most precipitation  to  Paris.  About  one  hundred 
deputies  of  the  Five  liuudred rallied  at  the  office 
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and  round  the  inspectors  of  the  hall.  Tliey  pre- 
seut<-d  themselves  in  a  body  to  the  Council  of  the 
Ancients.  Lucien  repi-esented  that  the  Five  hun- 
dred had  been  dissolved  at  his  instance  ;  that,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  functions  as  pi'esident  of  the  as- 
sembly, he  had  been  surrounded  by  dajgers ;  that 
he  had  sent  attendants  to  summon  the  council  again  , 
that  nothing  had  been  done  contrary  to  form,  and 
that  the  troops  had  but  obeyed  his  mandate.  The 
Council  of  the  Ancients,  which  had  witnessed  with 
Some  uneasiness  this  exercise  of  military  power, 
was  saitsfied  with  this  explanation.  At  eleven  at 
night  the  two  councils  re-assembled  ;  they  formed 
large  majorities.  Two  committees  were  appointed 
to  report  upon  the  state  of  the  republic.  Uu  the 
report  of  Beranger,  thanks  to  Napoleon  and  the 
troops  were  carried.  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  in  the 
Five  Hundred,  and  Villetard,  in  the  Ancients, 
detailed  the  situation  of  the  republic,  and  the  mea- 
sures necessax'y  to  be  taken.  The  law  of  the  Ifldi 
Bruraaire  was  passed  ;  it  adjourned  tiie  councils  to 
the  1  st  of  Ventose  following  ;  it  created  two  com- 
mittees of  twenty-five  members  each,  to  represent 
the  councils  provisionally.  These  committees  were 
also  to  prepare  a  civil  code.  A  provisional  con- 
sular commission,  consisting  of  Sieyes,  Roger-Du- 
cos  and  Napoleon,  was  charged  with  the  executive 
power.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
decisive  events  hi  the  life  of  Napoleon. — O'Meara. 

BONAPARTE  AND  GENERAL  LE  TOR. 

At  the  battle  of  Hanau,  General  Le  Tor,  who  fell 
afterwards  at  the  battle  of  Ligny,  and  to  whose 
daughter  Bonaparte  left  a  legacy,  cut  his  way 
through  a  troop  of  Austrian  cavah'y,  in  oi-der  to 
extricate  Napoleon,  who  had  been  surrounded  by 
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tlsem.  He  received  a  number  of  sabre  wounds,  and 
liis  face  was  dreadfully  scarified.  Bonaparte  told 
liim,  laughing,  that  if  his  wife  (a  handsome  Enghsh 
v.onian),  admired  him  for  his  beauty,  he  ought  to 
be  afraid  of  meeting  her  again.  The  name  of  this 
lady  was  Newton,  and  the  emperor  used  to  compli- 
ment her  by  saying,  that  she  did  as  much  honour 
to  her  country  by  her  grace  and  beauty,  as  her 
illustrious  namesake,  the  immortal  Newton,  had 
done  by  his  science. 

Bonaparte  entered  a  wretclied  hovel  in  one  of  his 
campaigns,  and  finding  some  potatoes  roasting  in 
the  ashes,  greedily  seized  on  one  of  them ;  and  the 
o  her  ofiicei's  (of  whom  General  Le  Tor  was  one) 
drawing  back,  he  said,  "  Why  the  devil  don't  you 
help  yourselves  1  Do  you  think  I  am  to  burn  my 
lingers  for  you  ?'  This  cordial  familiarity  of  man- 
ners, contrasted  with  the  elevation  of  power,  natur- 
ally accounts  for  the  extreme  devotion  of  his  troops. 

DKNON'S  pilgrimage  to  EGYPT. 

Foremost  in  the  vanguard  of  talent,  which  ftc» 
companitd  Boiianarte  into  Egypt,  a;)peared  M. 
])enon,  a  mere  volunteer  in  this  grand  but  roman- 
tic enterprise  :  his  visit  to  Egypt  was  purely  gov- 
erned by  that  enthusiasm  for  the  arts,  by  that  in- 
satiate and  learned  curi(jsity,  which,  from  his  boy- 
hood, had  led  him  to  invoke  the  "  manes"  of  past 
ages,  and  to  dispute  with  time  the  spoils  that  should 
belong  to  eternity. 

The  pilgrimage  of  Denon  to  Egj'pt  was  planned 
in  a  moment,  as  carelessly  and  as  gaily  as  if  it  had 
been  a  party  to  the  opera.  The  leanied  and  inge- 
nious men,  who  were  attached  to  the  general-in- 
chief  of  the  Egyptian  expedition,  for  the  service  of 
»*cieuce  and  the  arts,  had  already  left  Paris  for  their 
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embarkation,  and  it  waslnit  a  few  days  before  tlio 
departure  of  the  fleet,  that  at  the  fireside  of  Ma- 
dame Bonaparte's  dressing  room,  it  was  suddenly 
proposed  to  Den  on,  and  as  suddenly  agreed  upon, 
that  he  should  accompany  the  general.  "  A  word 
from  the  hero  who  commanded  the  expedition,  de- 
cidedmy  departure,"— says  theauthorof the  "Voy- 
age en  JEgypte."  And  the  only  stipulation  which 
marked  an  arrangement  by  which  the  world  has 
been  since  so  greatly  benefited,  was,  that  M.  Denou 
should  be  at  perfect  liberty  ; — master  of  his  time, 
—  and  director  of  his  own  pursuits. 

The  monuments  of  Upper  Egypt  were  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  his  arduous  enterprise,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  he  beheld  the  ruins  of  Hermo- 
polis,  of  Denderath,  and  of  Thebes,  he  has  painted 
in  all  the  glow  of  poetic  colouring,  with  all  the  in- 
terest of  sincerity  and  truth.  While  the  chief  of 
this  extraordinai-y  expedition  was  taking  a  city,  this 
ardent  worshipper  of  the  ax'ts  Mas  taking  a  ruin  ; 
intrenched  before  Thebes,  or  designing  ApoUinopo- 
lis,  he  waged  single  and  successful  war  against  the 
barbarous  oblivion  which  hung  over  the  precious 
relics  of  antiquity  ;  and,  leaving  the  subjugation  of 
the  fierce  Mamelukes  to  meaner  ambition,  content- 
ed himself  with  nothing  less  than  becoming  master 
of  the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  treasures  of 
Sesostris.  M.  Denon,  bred  in  courts,  and  reared 
in  the  luxury  of  polished  society  ;  yet  opposing  a 
delicate  constitution  and  habits  of  refinement,  to 
the  hardships  of  a  perilous  expedition  ;  wandering 
in  deserts,  plunging  into  catacombs,  neither  stun- 
ned by  the  tumult  of  arms,  nor  awed  by  the  silence 
of  the  tomb  ;  gay,  patient,  and  peisevering,  pre- 
sents a  fair  but  splendid  epitome  of  the  force  and 
elasticity  of  the  genuine  French  temperament. 
104  L 
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NAPOLEON'S  FORESIGHT. 


It  was  then,  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  that  the 
fertility  of  his  genius,  and  the  vigour  of  his  mind, 
could  not  fail  to  command  the  admiration  of  even 
his  most  bitter  enemy.  I  was  astonished  at  the  fa- 
cility with  which  he  entei*ed  into  details.  Whilst 
the  most  important  occupations  engrossed  every 
moment  of  his  time,  he  sent  24,000  francs  to  the 
hospital  of  Mont  St.  Bernard,  to  purchase  provi- 
sions.  When  he  saw  the  anny  of  reserve  formed, 
and  that  everything  went  to  his  wishes,  he  said  to 
me,  *  I  hope  to  fall  on  Melas's  rear  before  he  is  aware 
that  I  am  in  Italy.  That  is,  provided  Genoa  holds 
out  ;  but  Massena  defends  it.' 

On  the  17th  of  March,  in  a  moment  of  gaiety  and 
good  humour,  he  desired  me  to  unrol  Chauchard's 
great  map  of  Italy— he  stretched  himself  upon  it, 
and  told  me  to  do  the  same.  He  then  stuck  into 
it  pins,  whose  heads  were  tipt  with  red  and  black 
sealingwax.  I  observed  him  in  silence,  and  await- 
ed the  x*esult  of  a  campaign  so  inoffensive.  When 
he  had  stationed  the  enemy's  corps,  and  drawn  up 
the  pins  with  red  heads  on  the  points  where  he  in- 
tended to  conduct  his  own  troops,  he  said  to  me, 
«  Do  you  think  that  I  shall  beat  Melas  ?"— «  Why, 
how  can  I  tell  ?" — "  You  are  a  simpleton,"  said  he; 
"look  you  here, — Melas  is  at  Alexandria,  where 
he  has  his  head  quarters  ;  he  will  remain  there  till 
Genoa  surrenders.  He  has  in  Alexandria  his  ma- 
gazines, his  hospitals,  his  artillery,  his  reserves. 
Passing  the  Alps  here  (pointing  to  the  great  St. 
Bernard)  I  fall  upon  Melas,  I  cut  off  his  communi- 
cations with  Austria,  and  I  meet  him  here  in  the 
plains  of  Scrivia  (sticking  a  red  pin  at  San  Juliano). 
Perceiving  that  I  looked  upon  this  manoeuvring  of 
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pins  as  mei'e  pastime,  he  addressed  to  me  some  of 
his  usual  apostrophes,  which  served  as  a  sort  of  re- 
laxation, and  then  recurred  to  his  demonstrations 
upon  the  map.  We  rose  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  1  replaced  the  map,  and  thouj^ht  no  more 
about  it.  But  when,  four  months  after,  I  found 
myself  at  San  Juliano,  with  his  portfolio  and  de- 
spatches which  1  had  saved  from  the  rout  which 
took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  ;  and  when, 
the  same  night,  I  wrote  from  his  dictation,  at  Torre 
di  Galifolo,  a  league  from  thence,  the  bulletin  of 
the  battle,  I  frankly  avowed  my  admiration  of  his 
military  plans.  He  smiled  himself  at  the  justness 
of  his  foresight. — Bourrienne. 

NAPOLEON    AND  THE  COUNCIL    OF  THE  ANCIENTS,  &C' 

"  They  talk  of  a  new  Csesar,  of  a  new  Cromwell  ; 
a  report  is  spread  that  I  am  desirous  to  establish  a 
military  government.  Had  I  been  anxious  to  op- 
press tlie  cause  of  liberty,  to  usurp  the  supreme 
authority,  1  should  not  have  been  obedient  to  your 
orders  ;  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  me 
to  receive  such  orders  from  the  senate.  The 
country  does  not  boast  a  more  zealous  defender 
than  myself  ;  my  devotion  has  been  entire  for  the 
execution  of  its  orders  ;  but  it  is  on  you  alone  that 
its  saluation  depends,  for  there  is  no  longer  a  di- 
rectory ;  four  of  the  magistrates  constituting  a  part 
of  that  body,  have  given  in  their  dismissions  ; 
dangers  are  pressing  ;  the  evil  increases.  As  to 
the  constitution,  is  it  your  wish  to  invoke  it  ?  What 
does  it  now  present  but  a  heap  of  ruins  ?  Has  it 
not  been  successively  the  sport  of  factions  ?  Did 
you  not  trample  it  under  foot  on  the  18th  Fructi- 
dor  ;  on  the  22d  Floreal,  as  well  as  the  28th  Prai- 
rial  1  The  constitution  !  Is  it  not  under  that  name 
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that  all  tyrannical  measures  have  been  organized 
since  its  existence  ?  What  guarantee  can  it  now 
give  ?  Is  not  its  insufficiency  manifested  by  the 
countless  outrages  committed  against  it  by  those 
very  men  who  now  plight  toward  it  their  faith,  in 
derision  ?  All  the  rights  of  the  people  have  been 
shamefully  violated  ;  to  re-establish  them  upon  a 
firm  basis  is  now  the  task,  in  order  to  consolidate 
for  France  liberty,  and  the  republic.  I  declare  to 
you  that  the  moment  the  danger  is  over,  I  will  re- 
sign the  command  which  has  been  vested  in  me  ; 
1  will  only  be,  in  respect  to  the  magistracy  named 
by  you,  the  arm  that  shall  support  it." 

The  firm  and  severe  aspect  of  Bonaparte,  as  well 
as  the  importance  of  the  events  on  the  point  of  ar- 
riving, redoubled  the  attention  paid  by  the  coun- 
cil ;  notwithstanding  which,  Cornudet  affirmed  that 
a  conspiracy  existed,  accusing  the  general  with 
being  one  of  its  principal  leaders  ;  whereupon  Na- 
poleon, rising,  exclaimed  with  vehemence,  "  Me  a 
conspirator  !  I  could  at  this  moment  reveal  secrets 
which  would  instantly  confound  my  calumniators  : 
1  shall,  however,  content  myself  by  stating  to  you 
that  Barras,  and  Moulin,  tampered  with  me  to 
overthrow  the  government,  and  to  place  myself  at 
tiie  head  of  affairs  ;  but  1  would  not  listen  to  such 
overtures,  because  liberty  is  dearer  to  me  than  life, 
and  tliat  I  only  desire  to  serve  the  French  people." 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  apostrophe  an  extraordi- 
nary movement  manifested  itself  at  the  entrance  of 
the  hall  ;  Bonaparte  left  the  council  of  Ancients, 
and  traversing  the  vestibule,  where  he  found  some 
grenadiers  of  the  legislative  body,  the  General  cried 
"•  To  arms,  soldiers  !  follow  me  !"  which  was  an- 
swered by  cries  of  "Vive  Bonaparte,"  whom  tliey 
obeyed,  proceeding  after  him  to  the  entrance  of  tlio 
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chamber  \vhere  the  council  of  Five  Hundred  was 
sitthig.  There,  bareheaded  and  unarmed,  Napo- 
leon entered  alone  ;  his  presence  created  a  strong 
movement  throughout  the  assembly  ;  which  in  vain 
menaced,  and  ordered  him  to  retire  ;  upon  which 
he  made  an  effort  to  speak,  when  the  cries  of 
"  Down  with  the  tyrant  !"  "  Let  the  Dictator  be 
outlawed  !"  were  loudly  vociferated,  and  a  gene- 
ral rush  was  made  towards  him.  At  this  juncture 
his  life  was  in  the  most  imminent  dangei",  for  all 
the  deputies  were  armed  with  daggers  and  with  pis- 
tols. General  Lefebvre  and  a  party  of  grenadiers 
instantly  surrounded  his  person,  and  conducted  him 
from  the  hall  ;  but,  on  retiring,  a  grenadier,  named 
Thome,  received  a  wound  in  the  arm  from  a  stilleto 
which  had  been  directed  against  Bonaparte.  Such 
was  the  eventful  scene  iu  the  councils  of  the  An- 
cients and  of  Five  Hundred  ;  from  which  it  must 
be  obvious,  that,  even  allowing  the  ambition  of  Na- 
poleon in  its  fullest  extent,  the  instability  and  weak- 
ness of  the'then  existing  state  of  things,  and  the 
sanguinary  and  destructive  changes  which  had  pre- 
coded,  were  sufficient  causes  for  exciting  the  con- 
tempt of  every  thinking  mind,  and  a  heartfelt  desire 
for  the  establishment  of  some  steady  form  of  govern- 
ment that  might  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  re- 
newal of  bloodshed,  confusion,  and  universal  anar- 
chy.—(r/^orci's  History. 

HIS  GKNEROSITY    TO  BEAUMANOIR. 

The  immense  number  of  letters  which  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  first  consul,  is  scarcely  conceivable; 
and  among  the  rest,  was  one  from  Durosal  Beau- 
nianoir,  an  emigrant,  who  had  fled  to  Jersey.  It 
contains  some  interesting  particulars,  relative  to 
15 maparte's  family,  and  is  dated  Jersey,  12th  July, 
louO. 
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"  I  trust,  general,  that  I  may,  without  indiscre- 
tion, intrude  upon  yovir  notice,  to  remind  you  of 
what,  I  flatter  myself,  you  have  not  totally  forgot- 
ten, after  having  lived  eighteen  or  nineteen  yeara 
at  Ajaccio.  But  you  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised 
that  so  trifling  an  affair  should  be  the  subject  of  the 
letter  which  I  have  the  honour  to  address  to  you. 
You  cannot  have  forgotten,  general,  tiiat  when  your 
late  father  was  obliged  to  take  your  brothers  from 
the  college  of  Autun,  from  whence  he  went  to  see 
you  at  Lirienne,  he  was  unprovided  with  money, 
and  he  asked  me  for  twenty-five  louis,  which  I  lent 
him  with  pleasure.  After  his  return  he  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  paying  me,  and  when  i  left  Ajaccio 
your  mother  offered  to  dispose  of  some  plate,  in 
order  to  pay  the  debt.  To  this  I  objected,  and  told 
her  that  1  would  wait  until  she  could  pay  me  at  her 
convenience,  and,  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolution,  I  believe  it  was  not  in  her  power  to 
fulfil  her  wish  of  discharging  the  debt. 

*'  I  am  sorry,  general,  to  be  obliged  to  trouble 
you  about  such  a  trifle.  But,  such  is  my  unfortu- 
nate situation,  that  even  this  trifle  is  of  some  import' 
ance  to  me.  Driven  from  my  country,  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  this  inland,  where  everything  is 
exceedingly  expensive,  the  little  sum  1  have  men- 
tioned, which  was  formerly  a  matter  of  indiffereuce, 
would  now  be  of  great  service  to  me. 

*•  At  the  age  of  eighty-six,  general,  after  having 
served  my  country  for  sixty  years,  without  inter* 
ruption,  I  am  compelled  to  take  refuge  here,  and 
to  subsist  on  a  scanty  allowance  granted  by  the  En- 
glish government  to  French  emigrants  ;  I  say  emi- 
grants, for  1  am  obliged  to  be  one  against  my  will." 

This  letter  was  read  to  the  first  consul,  who  im- 
mediately said,  "  Bourrieuue,  this  is  sacred !    Do 
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not  lose  a  minute.  Send  the  old  man  ten  times  the 
sum.  Write  to  General  Durosal,  that  he  shall  be 
immediately  erased  from  the  list  of  emigrants. 
What  mischief  those  brigands  of  the  convention 
have  done !  I  can  never  repair  it  all."  Bonaparte 
uttered  these  words  with  a  degree  of  emotion  which 
I  rarely  saw  him  evince.  In  the  evening  he  asked 
me  whether  I  had  executed  his  orders,  to  which  I 
replied  1  had  done  so  immediately. — Bourricnne. 

THE  PEASANT  OF  ST,  MAURICE. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1800,  Bonaparte  slept  at  the 
convent  of  St.  Maurice  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
four  following  days,  the  whole  army  passed  the 
great  St.  Bernard.  It  was  on  the  20th  that  Napo- 
leon himself  halted  an  hour  at  the  convent  of  the 
Hospitallers,  which  stands  on  the  summit  of  the 
mighty  mountain.  Jt  was  here  that  he  took  his 
leave  of  a  peasant  youth,  who  had  walked  by  him, 
as  his  guide,  all  the  way  from  the  convent  of  St. 
Maurice.  Napoleon  conversed  freely  with  the 
young  man,  and  was  much  interested  with  his  sim- 
plicity. At  parting,  he  asked  the  guide  some  par- 
ticulars about  his  personal  situation  ;  and,  having 
heard  his  reply,  gave  him  money  and  a  billet  to  the 
liead  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Maurice.  The  peasant 
delivered  it  accordingly,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
that,  in  consequence  of  a  scrap  of  writing  which  he 
could  not  read,  a  handsome  annuity  was  settled  upon 
him.  The  object  of  this  generosity  remembered, 
liowever,  but  little  of  his  conversation  with  Napo- 
leon. He  described  him  as  being  "a  very  dark 
man  ;"  and  having  an  eye  that,  notwithstanding  iiis 
affability,  he  could  not  encounter  without  a  sense 
of  fear.  The  only  saying  of  the  hero  which  he 
ti  casured  in  his  memory  was,  *'  I  have  spoiled  a  hat 
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among  your  mountains — well— I  shall  find  a  ne\yj 
one  on  the  oilier  side."' — Thus  spoke  Napoleon, 
wringing  the  rain  from  his  chapeau  as  he  approach- 
ed the  hospice  of  St.  Bernard.  The  guide  described 
very  strikingly  the  effects  of  Bonaparte's  appear- 
ance and  voice,  when  any  obstacle  checked  the  ad- 
vance of  his  soldiers  along  that  fearful  wilderness 
— "  The  Valley  of  Desolation." — A  single  look,  a 
w^ord,  was  generally  sufficient  to  set  all  in  motion 
again.  But  if  the  way  presented  some  new  and 
apparently  unsurmountable  difficulty,  N  ipoleou 
oidered  the  drums  to  beat,  and  the  trumpets  to 
sound,  as  if  for  the  charge,  and  this  never  failed. 
Of  such  gallant  temper  were  the  spirits  which  he 
had  at  command  ;  and  with  such  admirable  skill 
did  he  wield  them. 

NAPOLEON  AND  SIEVES. 

These  able,  and,  in  their  own  spheres  influential 
men,  exerted  their  interest  to  engage  Bonaparte  to 
unite  with  Sieyes,  though  their  hos;ility  had  been 
increased,  by  a  report  brought  to  Bonaparte's  ear, 
that,  on  occasion  of  a  dinner  given  him,  Sieyes  ex- 
claimed, after  the  general's  departure,—"  See  how 
tliis  little  insolent  treats  a  member  of  that  author- 
ity, which  ought  to  have  ordered  him  to  be  shot  !" 
In  those  days,  too,  Bonaparte  had  termed  the  no- 
mination of  Sieyes  scandalous  ;  but  all  was  changed 
by  able  mediators.  These  represented  to  the  ge- 
neral, how  useless  it  was  to  seek  to  take  place  of 
Sieyes  ;  better  flatter  him,  in  the  hope  of  overturn- 
ing the  present  and  making  a  new  constitution  ; 
above  all  lempt  his  cupidity.  One  said,  "  Seek 
support  among  those  who  treat  as  Jacobins  the 
friends  of  the  republic  ;  and  be  assured,  Sieyes  ia 
at  the  head  of  that  i)ar;y."       in  order  .speedily  to 
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rid  themselves  of  a  reputation  wliicli  onibarrasised 
and  disquieted  tliem,  the  members  of  the  Directory 
sent  for  the  general  to  attend  a  private  sitting. 
"  They  offered  me,"  said  he  to  Bourrienne,  the 
choice  of  any  anny  I  might  desire  to  command.  I 
did  not  refuse,  but  requested  some  time  for  the  re- 
estabhshment  of  my  health  ;  and,  to  escape  other 
troublesome  offei's,  took  my  leave.  I  will  not  re- 
turn to  their  sittings. — (He  went  only  once  again.) 
— I  decide  for  the  party  of  Sieyes.  It  numbers 
better  than  that  of  the  ])rt)fligate  Barras,  Besides 
the  latter  would  have  repugnance  to  play  an  in- 
inferior  part  ;  and  I  will  never  yield  to  such  a  one. 
He  gives  himself  out  as  the  author  of  ray  fortune  ; 
and  thinks  only  of  himself  as  the  future  prop  of  the 
republic.  What  should  I  do  with  him  I  Sieyes,  on 
the  contrary,  has  no  political  ambition." — Bour- 
rienne. 

NOTHING  TOO  GOOD  FOR  A  FRKNCH  WAREIOR. 

When  Bonaparte  was  at  Montebello,  as  gcneral- 
in-chief  of  the  Fi'ench  army  in  Italy,  a  hussar 
brought  him  a  letter,  just  as  he  was  mounting  his 
horse  to  join  a  hunting-party..  He  opened  the 
packet,  wi-ote  an  answer  almost  instantly,  and 
ordered  him  to  carry  it  with  all  possible  speed. 
"  I  would  do  so,"  replied  the  soldier, "  but  my  horse 
is  nigh  dead,  with  the  haste  which  I  have  used  in 
bringing  you  this  letter." — "  If  that  is  an  obstacle, 
take  mine,"  said  the  general.  The  soldier  at  first 
would  not  accept  of  it.  *'  Go,  my  comrade  ;"  re- 
joined Napoleon,  "  it  may  be  better — it  may  have 
richer  trappings  than  yours  ;  but  nothing  is  too 
magnificent  for  a  French  warx'ior." — Fauchet. 
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COUNT   LOUIS  DE    FUOTTE   AND   GEORGE   CA- 
DOUDAL. 

Napoleon  showed  less  talent  inclosing  the  woun< 
of  internal  war,  than  in  his  other  arrangements 
The  Chouans,  under  various  chiefs,  had  disturbed' 
tlie  western  provinces  :  but  the  despair  of  pardon 
which  drove  so  many  malcontents  to  their  standard 
began  to  subside,  and  the  liberal  and  accommodating 
measures  adopted  by  the  new  Consular  government 
induced  most  to  make  peace  with  Bonaparte.  This 
they  did  the  more  readily,  that  many  of  them  be- 
lieved the  Chief  Consul  intended  by  degrees  and 
when  the  opportunity  afforded,  to  accomplish  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Many  of  the  chiefs! 
of  the  Chouans  submitted  to  him,  and  afterwards 
supported  his  government.  Chatillion  Suzanetj 
D'Autichamp,  nobles  and  chiefs  of  the  royalist 
army,  submitted  to  Nontlucon,  and  their  reconci- 
'iation  with  the  government,  being  admitted  on 
liberal  terms,  was  sincerely  observed  by  them. 
Bernier,  rector  of  St.  Lo,  who  had  great  influence 
in  La  Vendee,  also  made  his  peace,  and  was  after- 
wards made  Bishop  of  Orleans  by  Bonaparte,  and 
employed  in  negotiating  the  Concordat  with  the 
Pope.  Count  Louis  de  Frotte,  an  enterprising  and 
high-spirited  young  nobleman,  refused  for  a  Ion® 
time  to  enter  into  terms  with  Bonaparte  ;  so  did; 
another  chief  of  the  Chouans,  called  George  Ca- 
doudal,  a  peasant  ofthedistrict  of  Morbihan,  raised 
to  the  command  of  his  countrymen,  because  witl: 
great  strength  and  dauntless  courage  he  combined 
tlie  qualities  of  enterprise  and  sagacity.  Frotte 
was  betrayed  and  made  prisoner  in  the  house  of 
Guidal,c<)nnnandant  at  Alencon,  who  had  pretend- 
ed friendship  to  him,  and  had  promised   to  nego* 
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tiafe  a  favourable  treaty  on  Ins  behalf.  He  and 
eight  or  nine  of  his  officers  were  tried  by  a  military 
commission,  and  condemned  to  be  shot.  They 
marched  hand  in  hand  to  the  place  of  execution, 
remained  to  the  last  in  the  same  attitude,  expres- 
sive of  their  partaking  of  the  same  sentiments  of 
devotion  to  the  cause  in  which  they  suffered,  and 
died  with  the  utmost  coin-age.  George  Cadoudal 
left  alone,  became  unable  to  support  the  civil  war. 
and  laid  down  his  arms  for  a  time.  Bonaparte, 
Avhose  policy  it  was  to  unite  in  the  new  order  of 
things  as  many  and  as  various  characters  as  possi- 
ble, not  regarding  what  parts  they  had  played,  pro- 
vided they  now  attached  themselves  to  his  person, 
took  great  pains  to  gain  over  a  man  so  resolute  as 
this  daring  Breton.  He  had  a  personal  interview 
with  him,  which  he  says,  George  Codoudal  solicited, 
yet  why  he  should  have  done  so  it  is  hard  to  gue.=s, 
unless  it  were  to  learn  whether  Bonaparte  had  any 
ultimate  purpose,  of  serving  the  Bourbon  interest. 
He  certainly  did  not  request  the  favour  to  drive 
any  bargain  for  himself,  since  Bonaparte  frankly 
admits,  that  all  his  promises  and  arguments  failed 
to  make  any  impression  upon  him  ;  and  that  he 
parted  with  George,  professing  still  to  entertain 
opinions  for  which  he  had  fought  so  often  and  so 
desperately. — Scott. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  GENOA. 

Never  was  the  heroism  of  the  French  soldiery 
more  brilliantly  displayed  than  during  this  siege. 
On  one  occasion,  when  a  desperate  assault  was  led 
on  by  Soult,  a  scene  took  place,  as  honourable,  as 
it  was  characteristic  of  the  spirit  which  animated 
the  French.  Two  regiments  of  the  army  of  Italy 
—the  25th  Up'ht,  and  the  24  th  of  the  line,— haii 
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su  ovn  eternal  enmity  against  eacli  other  ;  because 
that  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  whf 
desertion,  and  all  the  evils  of  insubordination  pre] 
•\ailed  in  that  army,  disorganized  by  suffering,  th* 
foimer regiment,  in  which  discii)]inehad  been  main- 
tained, was  employed  to  disarm  the  latter.  The  ut- 
most care  had  been  taken  to  keep  them  separate  ; 
but  it  so  happened,  that  these  two  regiments  found 
themselves  one  day,  rivalling  in  valour,  the  one  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  other.  The  same  dangers,  the 
Karne  thirst  for  glory,  the  same  eagerness  to  main- 
tain themselves,  at  once  renewed  in  all  hearts  gene- 
rous sentiments  ;  the  soldiers  became  instantly  in- 
termingled ;  they  embraced  in  the  midst  of  the  fire, 
and  half  of  one  corps  passing  into  the  ranks  of  the 
other,  they  renewed  the  combat  with  double  ardour. 

NAPOLEON  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  3IABENG0. 

His  talents  as  a  general,  were  never  more  distin- 
guished than  on  that  day  :  he  saved  every  thing  by 
defending  tiie  narrow  defile  on  the  side  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Marengo,  till  Desaix's  cor])s  came  up  ;  there 
is  no  other  general  who  could  have  kept  his  men  at 
tiie  defile  as  he  did,  exposed  to  such  a  dreadful  fire 
irom  the  enemy.  It  required  all  his  talents,  cool-;^ 
i:ess,  presence  of  mind,  insensibility  to  personat 
danger,— for  he  was  himself,  the  whole  time,  ex- 
];osed  to  the  hottest  of  the  fire,— and  above  all,  it' 
required  his  vast  personal  influence  with  the  soldiers, 
to  prevent  their  giving  way.  Those  who  really  un-' 
derstand  the  nature  of  such  a  conflict,  must  consi- 
der this  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  actions  among^ 
all  those  which  marked  the  French  emperor's  un-i 
exampled  career  :  if  the  troops  had  not  been  kept- 
fctanding  firm  as  the  rocks  by  which  they  were  sur- 
lounded,  Desaix's  corps  would  have  come  uj,  'n  vain. 
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all  would  have  been  lost  past  recovery.  Desaix  be- 
haved most  gallantly  ;  but  in  pagan  times,  when 
the  deities  were  supposed  to  mingle  in  mortal  com- 
bats, Bonaparte  would  have  been  taken  for  nothing 
less  than  the  god  Mars  himself. 

BATTLE  OF  HOHEXLINDEN,   AND  MOREAU. 

The  celebrated  battle  of  Hohenlinden  brought  the 
French  advanced  posts  to  within  ten  leagues  of  Vi- 
enna. This  victory  brought  peace  ;  because,  in- 
structed by  past  experience,  the  first  consul  would 
not  hear  of  a  suspension  of  arms,  until  Austria  con- 
sented to  a  separate  treaty. 

His  joy  therefore  was  great,  when  the  victory  at 
Hohenlinden  threw  all  its  weight  into  the  scale  in 
his  favour.  It  was  on  the  3d  of  December,  1800, 
under  circumstances  by  no  means  favoui'able,  that 
Aloreau  gained  that  celebrated  battle,*  which  put 
an  end  to  the  hesitation  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna. 
On  the  6th  of  December,  the  first  consul  received 
the  news  ;  it  was  on  a  Saturday,  and  he  had  just 
returned  from  the  opera  when  the  despatches  were 
delivered  to  him.  iie  literally  leaped  for  joy  ;  he 
did  not  expect  so  grand  a  result  from  the  movements 
of  theai-my  of  the  Rhine.  This  victory  gave  a  new 
feature  to  the  negotiations  for  peace,  and  decided 
the  opening  of  the  congress  for  Luneville,  which 
took  place  on  the  1st  of  January  following. 

On  receiving  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Hohenlin- 
den, Madame  Moreau  hastened  to  the  Tuileries  to 

•  On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  Moreau  was 
at  supper,  with  a  party  of  officers,  when  a  despatch  was 
delivered  to  him.  Atterhehadrcadit,  hesaidtonis  guests, 
tiiough  he  was  far  from  being  in  the  habit  of  boasting,  "I 
um  here  made  acquainted  with  Harou  Kray's  movemeiits. 
They  are  all  I  couid  wish.  To-morrow  we  will  take  Iroia 
him  10,000  prisoaers." 
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call  on  the  first  consul  and  Madame  Bonaparte 
She  did  not  see  them,  and  repeated  her  call  several 
times  without  any  better  success.  The  last  tim 
she  came,  she  was  accompanied  by  her  mother 
Madame  Hulot.  She  waited  a  long  time  in  vain, 
and  when  going  away,  her  mother,  who  could  no 
longer  restrain  her  feelings,  said  aloud  in  the  saloon, 
before  several  of  the  household,  that  "  it  ill  became 
the  wife  of  the  conqueror  of  Hohenlinden  to  dance 
attendance  in  this  way."  This  remark  reached 
those  for  whom  it  was  intended.  Madame  Moreau 
shortly  after  joined  her  husband  in  Germany.  Ma- 
dame Hulot  came  afterwards  to  Malraaison  to  solicit 
promotion  for  her  eldest  son,  who  served  in  the 
navy.  Josephine  received  her  very  well,  and  invi- 
ted her  to  dinner,  as  well  as  M.  Carbonnet,  a  friend 
of  Moreau'Sjwho  had  accompanied  her:  she  accepted 
the  invitation.  The  first  consul,  who  did  not  see 
her  till  dinner,  treated  her  coolly,  spoke  but  little, 
and  after  dinner  immediately  withdrew.  H  is  rude- 
ness on  this  occasion  was  so  marked  and  offensive, 
that  Josephine  considered  it  necessary  to  make  &n 
apology,  and  to  assign  his  irritation  to  some  trilling 
disappointment. 

Bonaparte  had  no  dislike  to  Moreau,  because  he 
did  not  fear  him  ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Hohenlin- 
den he  spoke  of  him  in  the  highest  terms,  and  did 
not  seek  to  hide  the  obligations  he  was  under  to  him 
on  that  important  occasion,  but  he  could  not  endure 
the  family  of  his  wife,  who,  he  said,  were  a  set  of 
intriguers. 

Bonaparte's  ascent  and  descent  of  mount 

BERNARD. 

Bonaparte  himself,  on  the  15th,  at  the  head  of 
the  main   body  of  his  army,  consisting  of  30,000 
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men  and  upwards,  marched  from  Lausanne  to  tl:e 
little  village  called  St.  Pierre,  at  which  point  there 
ended  every  thing  resembling  a  practicable  road. 
An  immense  and  apparently  inaccessible  mountain 
reared  its  head  among  the  general  desolation  and 
eternal  frost  ;  while  precipices,  glaziers,  ravines, 
and  a  boundless  extent  of  faithless  snows,  which 
the  slightest  concussion  of  air  converts  into  ava- 
lanches capable  of  burying  armies  in  their  descent, 
appeared  to  forbid  access  to  all  living  things,  but 
the  chamois  and  his  scarce  less  wild  pui'suer.  Yet 
foot  by  foot,  and  man  by  man,  did  the  French  sol- 
diers proceed  to  ascend  this  foi-midable  barrier, 
which  Nature  had  erected  in  vain  to  limit  human 
ambition.  The  view  of  the  valley,  emphatically 
called  "  of  desolation,"  where  nothing  is  to  be  seen 
but  snow  and  sky,  had  no  terrors  for  the  First 
Consul  and  his  army.  They  advanced  up  paths  hi- 
therto only  practised  by  hunters,  or  here  and  there 
a  hardy  pedestrian,  the  infantry,  loaded  with  their 
aims,  and  in  full  military  equipment,  the  cavalry 
leading  their  horses.  '1  he  musical  bands  played 
from  time  to  time  at  the  head  of  the  regiments,  and 
in  places  of  unusual  difiiculty,  the  drums  beat  a 
charge,  as  if  to  encourage  the  soldiers  to  encounter 
the  opposition  of  ^'ature  herself.  The  artillery, 
without  which  they  could  not  have  done  service, 
were  deposited  in  the  trunks  of  trees  hollowed  out 
for  the  purpose.  Each  was  dragged  by  a  hundred 
men,  and  the  iroops,  making  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
bring  forward  their  guns,  accomj)lished  the  severe 
duty,  not  with  cheerfulness  only,  but  with  enthusi- 
asm. The  carriages  were  taken  to  pieces,  and  har- 
nessed on  the  backs  of  mules,  or  committed  to  the 
soldiei's,  who  relieved  each  other  in  beai'ing  them 
wiih  levers  ;  and  the  ammunition  was  transported 
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ill  the  same  manner.  While  one  half  of  the  soldle  g 
Avere  thus  engaged,  the  others  were  obliged  to  carr 
the  muskets,  cartridge  boxes,  and  knapsacks,  an 
provisions  of  their  comrades,  as  well  as  their  owi 
Kach  man  so  loaded,  was  calculated  to  carry  sixty, 
or  seventy  pounds  weight,  up  icy  precipices,  where' 
a  man  totally  without  encumbrance  could  ascend 
but  slowly.  Probably  no  troops  save  the  French 
could  have  endured  the  fatigue  of  such  a  mai'ch  ; 
and  no  other  general  than  Bonaparte  Avould  have 
ventured  to  require  it  at  their  hand.  He  set  out  a 
considerable  time  after  the  march  had  begun,  alone, 
excepting  his  guide.  He  is  described  by  the  Swiss 
peasant  who  attended  him  in  that  capacity,  as  wear- 
ing his  usual  simple  dress,agrey  suitoui,  and  three 
coi"nered  hat.  He  travelled  in  silence,  save  a  few 
short  and  hasty  questions  about  the  country,  ad- 
dressed to  his  guide  from  time  to  time.  Whwu 
these  were  answered,  he  relapsed  into  silence. 
There  was  a  gloom  on  liisbrow,  corresponding  with 
the  weather,  wliich  was  wet  and  dismal.  His  coun- 
tenance had  acquired  during  his  eastern  campaigna 
a  swart  complexion,  uhicli  added  to  his  natural 
severe  gravity,  and  the  Swiss  peasant  who  guided 
him,  felt  fear  as  he  looked  on  him.  Occasionally 
his  route  was  stoi)t  by  some  temporary  obstacle, 
occasioned  by  a  halt  in  the  ai-tillery  or  baggage  ; 
liis  commands  on  such  occasions  were  peremptor- 
ily given,  and  instantly  obeyed,  his  very  look  seem- 
ing enough  to  silence  all  objection,  and  remove 
every  difficulty.  The  army  now  arrived  at  that 
singular  convent,  where,  with  courage  equal  to 
their  own,  but  flowing  from  a  much  higher  source, 
the  monks  of  St.  Bernard  have  fixed  their  dwel- 
lings among  the  everlasting  snows,  that  they  may 
afibi'd  succour  and  hospitality  to  the  forloi-n travel- 
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lers  in  tliose  dreadful  wastes.  Hitherto  the  sol- 
diers liad  had  no  refreshment,  save  when  they  dipt 
a  morsel  of  biscuit  amongst  the  snow.  The  good 
fathers  of  the  convent,  who  possess  considerable  ma- 
gazines of  provisions,  distributed  bread  and  cheese, 
and  a  cup  of  wine,  to  each  soldier  as  he  passed, 
which  was  more  acceptable  in  their  situation,  than 
according  to  one  who  shared  their  fatigues,  would 
have  been  the  gold  of  Mexico.  The  descent  on  the 
other  side  of  Mount  St,  Bernard  was  as  difficult  to 
the  infantry  as  the  ascent  had  been,  and  still  more 
so  to  the  cavalry.  It  was,  however,  accomplished 
without  any  material  loss,  and  the  army  took  up 
their  quai'ters  for  the  night,  after  having  marched 
fourteen  French  leagues.  The  next  morning,  16tli 
May,  the  vanguard  took  possession  of  Aosta,  a  vil- 
lage of  Piedmont,  from  which  extends  the  valley 
of  the  same  name,  watered  by  the  river  Dorea,  a 
country  pleasant  in  itself,  but  rendered  delightful 
by  its  contrast  with  the  horrors  which  had  been 
left  behind.  Thus  was  achieved  the  celebrated 
passage  of  Mount  St.  Bernard,  on  the  particulars 
of  which  we  have  dwelt  the  more  willingly,  because 
although  a  military  oj)eration  of  importance,  they 
do  not  involve  the  unwearied  details  of  human 
slaughter.—  Scott. 

HIS  DISCOURSE  AT  THE  INSTITUTE  IN  AUGUST,    18C0. 

The  army  of  resei'vo,  assembled  at  Dijon,  gave 
me  the  advantage  of  passing  i-apidly  either  into  Ger 
many  or  Italy,  as  the  case  might  require.  The 
season  somewhat  favoured  me — the  monks  of  St. 
Bernard  assured  me  that  the  snow  had  dissolved 
this  year  twenty  days  sooner  than  usual  :  they  re- 
ceived our  army,  which  was  a  little  fatigued  by  the 
passage  of  the  Alps,  extremely  well;  I  had  iuiormed 
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them  of  our  arrival  ;— I  had  sent  them  money,  anil 
tliey  furnished  us  with  provisions  and  very  gooi 
wine.  Tlie  monks  of  St.  Bernard  are  an  order  in 
finitely  respectable  ;  it  is  one  of  those  institution 
wliich  governments  oui^ht  never  to  destroy — bu 
should  protect  and  encourage  by  all  the  means  in 
their  power. 

1  arrived  in  Italy  ;  I  found  myself  behind  the 
enemy,  and  master  of  all  his  magazuios  and  equip- 
a<,'es  ;  1  had  obtained  great  advantages,  but,  once 
arrived  at  Stradella,  I  had  a  right  to  consider  tl:e 
campaign  as  finished.  If  Genoa  had  held  out,  I 
remained  firm  in  my  entrenched  camp  at  Stradella 
—the  strongest  military  position  in  Italy.  I  had 
five  bridges  over  the  Po  ;  which  rendered  my  com- 
munications easy  with  the  divisions  Chabran,  Lap- 
eyre,  Turreau,  and  Moncey  :  in  case  of  necessity, 
1  could  either  summon  them  to  my  aid,  if  attacked,, 
or  aid  them  in  case  they  were.  M.  de  Melas,  in 
short,  was  forced,  in  order  to  be  able  to  open  his 
communication,  to  come  and  ofiTer  me  battle,  on  a 
ground  which  I  myself  had  chosen  ;  extremely  in- 
tersected, covei'ed  with  wood,  very  favourable  to  my 
infantry— the  reverse  for  his  cavalry  ;  and  where 
1  had  the  disposal  of  all  my  troops. 

The  capture  of  Genoa  changed  the  face  of  every 
thing  ;  henceforward  the  enemy  possessed  a  sure 
retreat,  and  very  strong  positions  :  he  could  either 
retire  into  Genoa,  and  defend  himself  therein,  de- 
riving his  provibiijns  from  the  sea,(.r  line  the  heights 
of  Bobbio  with  artiliery,  and  retire,  in  spite  of  my 
efforts  to  oppose  him,  into  Placentia,  regain  Mantna 
andPeschiai'a,  puthimself  into  communication  with 
Austria,  and  reduce  me  to  an  ordinary  war.  All 
my  plan  of  the  campaign  woiil'^.  have  been  frustra- 
ted ;  agreatchaucejjreaeuted  itself  to  me— 1  risked 
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it— T  set  out  from  Milan,  and  traversed  thirty- two 
leagues  in  seven  hours  :  I  commanded  the  battle  of 
Montebello— we  gained  it,  and  this  victory  caused 
the  enemy's  retreat  from  Genoa.  But  this  same 
victory  weakened  my  army — 1  was  obliged  to  leave 
two  divisions  on  the  other  side  of  the  Po,  to  close 
the  entrance  of  the  state  of  Milan  ;  they  were  not, 
to  say  the  truth,  distant  from  me  above  three 
leagues— but  they  would  requii'e  three  days  to  tra- 
verse them  ;  they  must  have  passed  by  Placentia, 
or  Stradella.  I  had  also  against  me  another  dis- 
advantage— the  country,  from  Montebello  to  Alex- 
andria, is  nothing  but  an  immense  plain,  most  ad- 
vantageous for  the  Austrian  cavalry  ;  I  neverthe- 
less resolved  to  offer  a  pitched  battle,  because  1 
was  in  an  extraordinai*y  situation,  and  because  1 
risked  httle  to  gain  much.  Beaten— 1  could  retire 
into  my  intrenched  camp  at  Stradella  ;  I  could  pass 
the  Po  by  my  five  bridjres,  protected  by  my  bat- 
teries, without  the  possibility  of  the  enemy's  army 
being  able  to  hinder  it :  I  could  unite  my  second 
division  with  the  corps  of  Moncey,  Leechy,  and 
Turreau.  Had  I  suffered  one  corps  of  Melas  to 
pass  the  Po  (and  he  desired  no  better),  then,  supe- 
rior in  numbers,  I  could  attack  him  with  all  my 
foi'ces,  if  1  beat  him.  Conqueror — I  obtained  the 
same  results  ;  his  army  pent  up  between  us  and  the 
river,  would  have  been  forced  to  have  laid  down 
their  arms,  or  to  have  surrendered  all  their  forts. 
Had  I  been  beaten,  which  I  believe  impossible,  I 
brought  myself  to  a  regular  war  ;  and  1  had  Swit- 
zerland for  my  support. 

Determined  to  give  battle,  I  ordered  an  account 
of  the  effective  strength  of  my  army  to  be  rendered 
to  me  ;  I  had  in  all  26,000  men  ;  M.  de  Melas  had 
40,UOO,  18,0U0  of  which  were  cavalry.      At  two 
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o'clock  in  the  morning  they  came  to  inform  me  that 
the  enemy  had  fallen  on  our  advanced  guard,  an 
that  our  troops  gave  way  :  the  French  like  not  ti 
be  the  attacked.  Our  troops  fell  back  somewhal 
in  disorder  ;  some  betook  themselves  to  flight ;  th 
enemy  took  some  prisoners — we  had  retreated 
league  and  a  half.  The  generals  of  the  advance 
guard,  Lannes,  Mui'at,  and  Eerthier,  sent  me  cou- 
rier after  courier  ;  they  told  me  that  their  troops 
were  in  flight,  that  they  could  not  stop  them— they 
asked  for  support,  and  I'equested  me  to  march  with 
my  reserve.  I  replied  to  all — "  Hold  out  as  long 
as  possible  —if  you  cainiot,  fall  back."  I  perceived 
that  the  enemy  had  not  yet  employed  his  reserve, 
and,  in  these  kind  of  affairs,  the  great  object  is  to 
make  the  enemy  employ  all  his  forces  in  managing 
your  own  ;  and  to  make  him  attack  at  right  and  at 
left,  as  long  as  you  cannot  be  deceived,  the  diih- 
culty  being  to  make  him  employ  his  reserve.  He 
had  34,000  men  against,  at  most,  20,000,  who  were 
in  flight — he  had  but  to  pursue  his  advantage  :  I 
repaired  to  the  first  line  in  an  elegant  uniform— I 
attacked  them  myself  with  ademibrigade — 1  broke 
their  order  of  battle — I  pierced  their  line.  M.  de 
Melas,  who  saw  me  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and 
Lis  lines  broken,  imagined  that  1  had  arrived  with 
the  reserve  to  re-inforce  the  combat — he  advanced 
on  this  point  with  his  own  6000  Hungarian  grena- 
diers, the  flower  of  his  infantry  ;  this  corps  filled* 
tip  the  vacancy,  and  attacked  us  in  our  turn.  See-^ 
ing  this,  I  gave  way  ;  and,  in  a  retreat  of  half  a 
league,  exposed  to  their  cannon,  I  rallied  all  the' 
army,  and  re-formed  it  in  order  of  battle  ;  arrived 
near  my  reserve,  which  was  composed  of  6000  men,' 
had  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery,  and  Desaix  for  gene- 
ral, and  which  was  my  sheet-auchor — 1  opened,  by 
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ail  extremely  rapid  movement,  the  whole  army. 
I  formed  the  two  wings  of  Desaix,  and  I  showed 
tliem  6000  fresh  troops.  A  tremendous  discharge 
of  artillery,  and  a  desperate  charge  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  broke  their  line,  and  cut  their  two 
wings  :  I  then  ordered  Kellermann  to  attack  them 
with  800  horse  ;  and,  as  cavalry  march  quicker 
than  infantry,  they  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  their 
army  the  6000  Hungarian  grenadiers,  in  sight  of 
the  Austrian  cavalry  ;  but  this  was  half  a  league 
off ;  they  required  a  quarter  of  an  liour  to  arrive  ; 
and  I  have  always  observed,  that  it  is  these  quai'- 
ters  of  an  hour  which  decide  the  fate  of  battles. 
Kellermann's  troops  threw  the  grenadiers  towards 
our  infantry — they  were  instantly  made  prisoners. 
The  Austrian  cavah-y  then  arrived  ;  but  our  in- 
fantry was  in  line — its  cannon  in  front— a  fine  dis- 
charge, and  a  barrier  of  bayonets,  prevented  their 
attack  ;  they  retired  somewhat  in  disorder  :  I 
px'essed  them  with  three  regiments  which  had  just 
joined  me  ;  they  deployed  :  and,  in  seeking  to  pass 
the  bridge  of  Borunda,  which  is  very  narrow,  a 
great  many  were  drowned  in  the  river.  They  were 
pursued  till  night. 

I  learned,  after  the  battle,  from  several  general 
officers  (prisoners),  that,  in  the  midst  of  their  suc- 
cess, they  were  not  without  inquietude  ;  they  had 
a  secret  presentiment  of  their  defeat.  During  the 
tight  they  questioned  our  prisoners,  asking  them, 
"  Whei'e  is  General  Bonaparte  1"  "  He  is  in  the 
rear,"  they  replied  ;  and  those  who  had  already 
fought  against  me  in  Italy,  who  knew  my  custom 
to  reserve  myself  for  the  end,  exclaimed, "  Our  day's 
Work  is  not  yet  done." 

They  confessed,  also,  that  when  I  showed  myself 
the  first  line,  they  were  completely  deceived,  and 
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that  they  believed  all  my  reserve  were  engaged.! 
]  n  battles  there  is  always  a  moment  when  all  tlie^ 
brave  men  have  done  their  best,  when  they  seek] 
nothing  better  than  to  run  away  ;  but  these  are] 
misgivings  of  the  heart ;  they  want  a  px'etext— the  < 
talent  is  to  give  them  one. 

At  Areola  I  gained  the  battle  with  twenty-five 
horsemen.  I  perceived  the  critical  moment  of  las- 
situde in  each  army  ;  I  saw  that  the  Austrians,  in 
spite  of  their  being  old  soldiers,  would  have  been 
well  content  to  find  themselves  in  their  camp  ;  and 
that  my  Frenchmen,  all  brave  as  they  were,  had 
wished  to  be  in  their  tents :  all  my  forces  had  been 
engaged — more  than  once  I  had  been  forced  to  re- 
establish the  battle.  'J'here  I'emained  to  me  but 
five-and-twenty  guides  ;  I  sent  them  on  the  flanks 
of  the  enemy  with  three  trumpets,  sounding  a  charge 
very  loud.  "  Here  is  the  French  cavalry  !'*  was 
the  cry  ;  and  they  wei'e  speedily  in  flight. 

You  see,  two  armies  are  two  bodies  which  en- 
counter each  other :  there  is  a  moment  of  panic 
which  must  be  seized.  All  this  is  nothing  but 
riiechanism  and  moral  principle.  When  we  have 
seen  many  affivirs,  we  distinguish  the  moment  to  a 
nicety — it  is  as  common  as  a  sum  in  arithmetic. 

The  first  time  I  peneti*ated  into  Italy,  I  found 
there  a  good  government — a  little  despotic,  it  is  true, 
but  mildly  administered.  This  time  it  was  widely 
different— a  re-action  had  commenced  with  fury  ; 
theyhadimprisonedjCoudemned,  and  fined  all  those 
who  had  taken  any  part  in  the  government.  I  had 
paced  in  different  offices  of  the  Cisalpine  republic 
the  partisans  of  Austria — because  it  is  my  system 
to  neutralize  the  great  masses,  iu  order  that  the 
country  where  I  carry  the  \\  ar  may  not  be  an  en- 
closed hbt,  but  a  theatre.     Well !   all  thsse  peojtie 
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had  been  rej^ai'ded  with  an  evil  eye,  on  account  o' 
the  hatred  which  they  bore  to  revolutionists. 

jNIoreover,  the  Enijlish,  Russians,  and  Turks  had, 
in  Italy,  by  despising  the  religion  of  the  country, 
in  proportion  as  they  scrnpnlously  observed  their 
own,  entirely  indisposed  the  inhabitants,  who  regard 
the  exterior  of  religion  much  more  than  we  do  in 
France.  Still  more,  the  Austrian  notes  wei'e  sixty 
percent,  beneath  par,  which  they  forced  the  Italians 
to  take  as  ready  money  ;  this  completed  tlie  aUen- 
ation  of  their  good  will.  They  were  enchanted  to 
perceive  that  we  paid  for  every  thing  in  hard  cash. 
"  Here  are  the  Louis  again  ;"  "  Ecco  i  Luigi  di 
Francia  tornati  !"  It  would  seem  that  kings  are  at 
this  moment  at  their"  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety 
three  ;''  they  issue  their  assignats,  they  make  re- 
quisitions, and  they  fatten  their  priests. 

it  was  a  Turkish  corps  which  guarded  our  Ladj* 
ot  Loretto,  and  who  were  cantoned  in  the  church  ; 
thus  1  had  not  much  difficulty  in  I'angingthc  Italians 
on  my  side.  I  said  to  them,  "  The  Austrians  pre- 
tend to  be  the  defenders  of  your  religion,  and  they 
bring  you  a  set  of  Protestant  English  ;  a  number 
of  Russians,  who  have  been  heretic  and  schismatic 
since  the  fifth  century  :  and,  to  crown  all,  a  parcel 
of  Mahometan  Turks,  a  race  of  infidels.  Whilst  I 
—  1  am  a  Catholic  ;  1  have  fought  against  the  Turk^i 
— I  am  almost  a  crusader." 

I  established  several  priests  in  the  government 
of  the  Cisalpine  republic  ;  the  Italian  priests  arc- 
tolerant,  but  they  form  not  a  se,  arate  and  powerful 
body,  like  the  clergy  in  France  ;  besides,  accus- 
tomed to  be  conquered  twice  in  an  age,  they  lift  up 
the  hand  as  often  as  desired  ;  they  take  any  oath 
you  wish  :  and  such  was  ail  I  wanted. 

In  Italy  1  employed  some  priests— in  Egypt  it 
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was  my  care  to  fiil  the  administration  witlithem; 
we  knew  not  the  language,  but  we  had  no  want  of 
interaiediators  between  us  and  the  people  ;  their 
character  and  their  wealth  gave  them  a  certain  in- 
fluence ;  besides,  they  are  great  cowards,  they  know 
not  the  use  of  arms,  nor  how  to  mount  a  horse. 

DEATH  OF  DESAIX  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  MARENGO. 

At  about  five  o'clock  Desaix  fell,  struck  to  the 
heart  by  a  ball,  as  he  led  a  division  of  four  thousand 
men  aijainst  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  infantry 
and  ten  thousand  cavalry,  and  whose  numerical 
strength  was  doubled  by  the  pride  of  victory.  Tho 
Fi-ench,  rendered  desperate  by  the  loss  of  a  general 
tiiey  adored,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  revenge  his 
death  ;  all  fell  into  disorder.  The  9tli  light  infan- 
try wavered,  ai:d  then  gave  way,  and  at  length  in  its 
precipitate  retreat  drew  the  line  with  it,  and  all  ap- 
peared lost Desaix,  it  is  well  known,  had  seve- 
ral aides-de-camp  ;  amongst  the  number  were  two 
who  made  themselves  remarkable  bv  the  excess  of 
t'.ieir  gnef.  One  of  them,  in  a  voice  broken  by  sobs, 
exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  my  General  !  why  have  I  sur- 
vived you  ?  and  the  army — and  France  !  What  a 
loss  have  both  suffered  !"  And  the  good  young 
man  shed  tears  of  sincerity  over  the  corpse  of  him 
wiiom  he  regretted  as  waraily  as  the  young  *  *  * 
regretted  Turrenne.  The  other  aide-de-camp  was 
aiso  young,  and  he  wept  as  earnestly,  but  his  grief 
displayed  itself  in  a  different  manner.  "  Ah,  my 
God  !  my  general  is  dead  1  Wliat  will  become  of 
me  ?  My  God  !  what  will  become  of  me  ?"  I  heard 
the  First  Consul  imitate  the  accents  of  these  young 
officers  ;  one  of  them  still  wept  his  general  raauj? 
years  after  his  death. — Duchess  D'Abrantes. 
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SECRET  PLOTS  AGAINST  BONAPAUTK. 

Although  Napoleon  had  raised  himself  so  com- 
pletely into  popularity  with  the  French  people  by 
iiis  military  exploits,  yet  there  were  many  enemies 
to  be  found  amongst  them.  The  following  facts  as 
given  by  Fouche  will  show  that  his  personal  enemies 
were  numerous.  Fovclie  was  for  some  time  mini- 
ster general  of  the  police  of  France,  and  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  an  authority  on  these  subjects. 
His  statements  are  as  follow  :  — 

Bonaparte  created  bitter  enemies  by  his  absolute 
and  military  habits.  There  were,  even  at  that  time, 
counted  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  a  great  number 
of  oppositionists  whom  a  republican  spirit  induced 
to  form  secret  associations.  General  officers,  and 
others,  moved  their  secret  strings.  They  flattered 
themselves  with  having  in  their  party  Bernadotte, 
Augereau,  Jourdan,  Brune,  and  even  Moreauhim- 
self,  who  already  began  to  repent  of  having  assisted 
the  elevation  of  an  individual  who  had  now  erected 
himself  into  a  master.  In  fact,  no  visible  sign,  no 
})ositive  datum,  furnished  the  government  with  a 
hint  of  these  intrigues  ;  but  some  broken  indica- 
tions and  disclosures  prompted  it  to  the  frequent 
removal  from  one  place  to  another  of  the  regiments 
and  officer's  who  had  rendered  themselves  objects 
of  suspicion.  In  Paris  affairs  were  in  a  more  gloomy 
condition,  and  the  operation  of  the  mal-contents 
were  more  obvious.  The  more  violent  were  with- 
held from  employments,  and  watched.  I  was  in- 
formed that,  since  the  institution  of  the  consular 
government,  they  held  seci'et  assemblies  and  fabri- 
cated plots.  It  was  in  order  to  render  these  plots 
abortive  that  1  exerted  all  my  energies  ;  by  that 
means  hooing  to  mitigate  the  natural  inclination  of 
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the  <;overnment  to  re-act  upon  the  individuals  of 
tlie  revohition.  1  liad  even  succeeded  iu  obtaining 
from  the  First  Consul  some  exterior  demonstrations 
favourable  to  republican  ideas.  For  example,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  14th  of  July,  which  had  just 
been  celebrated  under  the  auspices  of  concord,  the 
First  Consul  had  given  at  a  solemn  banquet,  the 
following  remarkable  toast :  the  French  people ; 
our  sovereign.  I  had  supplied  much  assistance  to 
indigent  and  unfortunate  patriots  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  vigilance  of  my  agents,  and  by  means 
of  timely  information,  I  retained  in  obscurity  and 
inactivity  the  mostviolent  of  those  demagogues  who, 
before  the  departure  of  Bonaparte  for  Italy,  had 
assembled,  and  devised  the  project  of  pei'petrating 
his  murder  on  the  road,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  capi- 
tal. After  his  return,  and  his  triumphs,  resent- 
ments became  blind  and  implacable.  There  were 
secret  divans  held,  and  one  of  the  more  intemper- 
ate conspirators,  muffltd  up  in  the  garb  of  a  <jen- 
darmcy  took  an  oath  to  assassinate  Bonaparte  at 
the  Comedie  Francaise.  My  measures,  combined 
with  those  of  General  Lannes,  chief  of  the  counter- 
police,  caused  the  frustration  of  this  plot.  But  one 
baffled  conspiracy  was  quickly  followed  by  another. 
How,  indeed,  could  the  possibility  be  expected  of 
restraining  for  any  length  of  time  men  of  a  turbulent 
character  and  of  an  unconquerable  fanaticism,  ex- 
posed, moreover,  to  a  condition  of  private  distress 
so  well  calculated  to  inflame  them  ?  It  is  with  such 
instruments  that  conspiracies  are  formed  and  fo- 
mented. I  soon  received  information  that  Juvenot, 
an  old  aide-de-camp  of  Henriot,  with  some  twenty 
zealots,  were  plotting  the  attack  and  murder  of  the 
First  Consul  at  Malmaison.  I  put  a  stop  to  this, 
atid  caused  Juvenot  to  be  arrested.     But  it  was  im- 
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])ossible  to  extract  any  confession  ;  we  were  unable 
to  penetrate  the  secret  of  these  inti'igues  and  to 
reach  their  real  authors.  Fion,  Dufour,  and  Ros- 
signol,  passed  for  the  principal  agents  of  the  con- 
spiracy ;  Talot  and  Laignelot  for  the  invisible  di- 
rectors. They  had  their  own  pamphleteer  ;  this 
was  M  etge,  a  resolute,  active,  and  untraceable  in- 
dividual. 

Towards  the  middle  of  September,  intimation 
was  given  me  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  First  Con- 
sul at  the  opera.  1  caused  Rf)ssignol  and  some 
other  obscure  persons  who  were  suspected,  to  be 
arrested  and  conveyed  toprison  in  tlie  temple.  The 
interrogatory  elicited  no  light ;  and  I  ordered  them 
to  be  set  at  liberty,  with  directions  to  follow  them. 
Five  days  after,  the  conspiracy  was  resumed  ;  at 
least  an  individual  named  Harel,  one  of  the  accom- 
jdices,  in  the  hope  of  large  renmneration,  made 
some  disclosures,  in  concert  with  the  commis-ary 
I.efebvre,  to  Bourrienne,  secretai-y  of  the  First 
Consul.  Harel  hiniseh'  being  brought  forward, 
corroborated  his  first  information,  and  designated 
the  cons j)ira tors.  According  to  him  thoy  were 
Roman  emigrants,  named  Cei'racui  and  Diana  ; 
Arena,  brother  of  the  Corsican  deputy  wiio  had 
declared  against  the  First  Consul  ;  the  painter 
Topino-Lebrun,  a  fanatical  patriot  ;  and  Demer- 
ville,  an  old  clerk  to  the  committee  of  public  safety, 
intimately  connected  with  Barrere.  This  affair 
procured  for  me  at  the  palace  a  tolerably  vehement 
«yr<ie,madeupofre])roachesand bitterness.  Luckily 
I  was  not  thrown  off  my  guard.  "  General  Cojisul," 
I  calmly  replied,  "if  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  the  ac- 
cuser had  been  less  interested,  lie  would  have  come 
to  me,  who  direct,  and  ought  to  direct,  all  the  striniis 
oi"  the  superior  police,  and  who  secure  the  chief 
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magistrate  against  all  organized  conspiracy — organ- 
ized, I  say— for  there  is  no  answering  for  the  soli- 
tary madness  of  a  fanatical  scoundrel.  In  this  case, 
beyond  a  doubt,  there  is  a  plot ;  or,  at  least,  a  real 
design  tocommit  violence.  I  had  myself  full  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  caused  the  incoherent  projectors, 
wlio  seem  to  have  deluded  themselves  with  refer- 
ence to  the  possibility  of  its  execution,  to  be  obser- 
ved. I  can  produce  proofs  of  what  J  advance  by 
the  immediate  production  of  the  person  fi-om  whom 
I  had  my  information  !"  It  was  Barrere  who  was 
then  charged  with  the  political  department  of  jour- 
nals written  under  ministerial  influence.  "  Very 
well,"  replied  Bonaparte,  in  an  animated  tone  ; 
"  let  him  be  produced,  and  make  his  declaration  to 
General  Lannes,  who  is  already  acquainted  with 
the  affair,  and  with  whom  you  will  concert  the  pro- 
per measures."  I  soon  perceived  that  the  policy 
ot  the  First  Consul  led  him  to  impart  substance  to 
a  shadow  ;  and  that  it  was  his  wish  to  have  it  be- 
lieved that  he  had  incurred  great  danger.  It  was 
decided,  and  to  this  I  was  a  stranger,  that  the  con- 
spirators should  be  entrapped  into  a  snare,  which 
Jlarel  was  ordered  to  devise  ;  in  procuring  them, 
as  he  had  promised,  four  armed  men  should  be 
employed  to  assassinate  the  First  Consul  on  the 
lOiii  October,  while  present  at  tiie  opera  of  the 
Horatii.  This  being  decided,  the  Consul,  in  a 
privy  council,  to  which  the  minister  of  war  was 
summoned,  spoke  of  the  dangers  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  the  plots  of  the  anarchists  and  dema- 
gonges,  and  of  the  perverse  direction  which  men 
of  irritable  and  ferocious  republicanism  imparted 
to  the  public  mind.  He  instanced  Camot,  and  re- 
jiroached  him  with  his  connexion  with  men  of  the 
revolution,  and  with  his  morose  disposition.    Lucieu 
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spoke  in  the  same  strain,  but  in  a  more  artificial 
manner  ;  and  he  referred  (the  whole  scene  being 
got  up  for  the  occasion)  to  the  prudence  and  wis- 
dom of  the  consuls  Cambaceres  and  Lebrun,  who, 
pleading  for  reasons  of  state,  had  alleged  that  the 
portfolio  of  the  war  department  must  be  withdrawn 
from  Carnot.  The  fact  is,  that  Carnot  had  fre- 
quently allowed  himself  to  defend  public  liberty, 
and  remonstrate  with  the  First  Consul  against  the 
favours  granted  to  royalists  ;  against  the  royal 
magnificence  of  the  court;  and  against  the  incli- 
nation which  Josephine  manifested  of  performing 
the  part  of  queen,  and  surrouriding  herself  with 
females  whose  name  and  rank  flattered  her  self- 
love.  The  next  day,  Carnot,  in  conformity  with 
the  notice  which  I  was  instructed  to  give  him,  sent 
in  his  resignation.  On  the  day  following,  at  the 
performance  of  the  Horatii,  the  mock- attempt  on 
the  life  of  the  First  Consul  occurred.  On  that  oc- 
casion, persons  were  stationed  in  readiness  by  the 
counter-police,  with  respect  to  whom  the  conspira- 
tors had  been  deluded  ;  and  those  persons  arrested 
Diana,  Ceri'achi,  and  their  accomplices.  This  af- 
fair made  a  great  stir  ;  and  it  w  as  what  was  wantttJ. 
All  tlte  superior  authorities  hurried  to  congatulate 
the  First  Consul  on  the  danger  he  had  escaped. 
In  his  reply  from  the  tribunat,  he  said,  that  he  had 
in  reality  run  no  danger  :  that  independently  of  tlie 
assistance  supplied  by  all  good  citizens  who  were 
present  at  the  performance  which  he  attended  he 
had  with  him  a  piquet  of  his  brave  guard. — "  The 
wretches,"  exclaimed  he,  "  were  incapable  of  bear- 
ing the  looks  of  those  gallant  men.'' 
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NAPOLEON  S  NARIiOW  ESCAPE  EUOM  THE  INFERXAL 
MACHINE. 

No  plotiormed  against  the  life  of  Bonaparte  had 
ill  it  so  much  probability  of  effecting  its  purpose  as 
that  with  which  tlie  infernal  machine  was  connect- 
ed. He  escaped,  although  a  gi'eat  number  of  per- 
sons wore  killed  and  wounded  by  the  concussion. 
Out  of  the  field  of  battle,  it  may  be  considered  the 
iiarrouest  escape  he  ever  had.  Fouche  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  matter  : — 

Tlie  oratorio  of  the  Creation  of  the  World,  by 
Ilaydn,  was  announced  for  the  •24th  of  Decembei-, 
at  the  opera  ;  all  Paris  was  aware  that  the  Fii>t 
Consul  would  be  present,  with  his  retinue.  So  jtro- 
found  was  the  perversity  of  the  conspiracy,  that 
the  agents  of  Georges  deliberated  whether  it  would 
not  be  more  certain  to  station  the  infernal  machine 
beneath  the  foundations  of  the  opera  pit,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  blow  up,  at  the  same  time,  Bonaparte 
and  the  entire  elite  of  his  government.  Whether 
it  was  the  idea  of  so  horrible  a  catastrophe,  or  the 
uncertainty  of  destroying  the  individual  against 
whom  such  an  outrage  was  designed,  which  caused 
the  crime  to  be  put  off,  I  am  incapable,  indeed  f 
tremble,  to  pronounce.  Nevertheless,  an  old  officer 
of  the  marines,  named  Sainte-Regent,  assisted  by 
Carbon,  called  Little  Francis,  a  subaltern,  was  di- 
rected to  station  the  fatal  machine  in  the  Rue  Saint  • 
Nicaise,  which  it  was  necessary  for  Bonaparte  to 
pass,  and  to  apply  the  match  in  time  to  blow  up  his 
carriage.  The  burning  of  the  match,  the  effect  of 
the  povvderand  explosion,  were  all  computed  by  the 
lime  which  the  coachman  of  the  First  Consul  ordi- 
narily employed  in  coming  from  the  Tuileries  to 
that  upper  portion  to  the  RueSaint-Nicaise  where 
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the  infernal  machine  was  to  be  placed.  The  pre- 
fect of  police  and  myself  were  apprized,  the  evening 
before,  that  thex*e  was  much  whispering  in  certain 
clubs  of  a  great  blow  that  was  to  be  struck  on  tlio 
following  day.  This  information  was  very  vague  ; 
besides,  notices  equally  alarming  were  brought  to 
us  every  day.  The  First  Consul,  however,  was  in- 
stantly apprized  of  it  l>y  our  diurnal  reports.  He 
at  first  appeared  to  exhibit  some  hesitation  ;  but, 
on  the  report  of  the  counter-police  of  the  palace, 
that  the  opei'a-house  had  been  inspected,  and  all 
kinds  of  precautionary  measures  taken,  he  called 
for  his  carriage  and  departed,  accompanied  by  his 
aides-de-camp.  On  tliis  occasion,  as  on  so  many 
others,  it  was  Caesar  accompanied  by  his  fortune. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  hope  of  the  conspiratoi-s 
was  only  baffled  by  a  slight  accident.  The  First 
Consul's  coachman,  being  haif  intoxicated  on  that 
day,  having  driven  his  horses  witli  more  than  usual 
celerity,  the  explosion,  which  was  computed  with 
rigorous  precision,  was  retarded  about  two  seconds, 
and  that  scarcely  perceptible  fraction  of  time,  de- 
ducted from  the  preconcerted  time,  sufficed  to  save 
the  life  of  the  First  Consul,  and  consolidate  his 
power.  Without  expressing  any  astonishment  at 
the  event,  Bonaparte  exclaimed,  on  hearing  the  re- 
port of  the  frightful  explosion,  "  That  is  tlie  infer- 
nal machine  !"  and,  without  desiring  to  retx'ograde 
or  fly,  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  opera.  He 
discussed  very  coolly  at  his  own  house  the  same 
evening  what  would  have  happened  if  he  had  perish- 
ed. Some  persons  said  that  Moreau  would  have 
replaced  him  :  Bonaparte  pretended  that  it  would 
have  been  General  Bernadotte.  '*'  Like  Antony," 
said  he,  "be  would  have  presented  to  the  inflam- 
ed populace  the  bloody  robe  of  Caesar  !"    I  know 
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not  if  he  really  believed  that  France  would  reallj 
have  then  called  Bernadotteto  the  head  of  affairs; 
but  what  I  am  quite  sure  of  is,  that  he  said  so  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  envy  against  that  general. 

Sir  W.  Scott's  account  of  the  circumstances  rela- 
tive to  the  infei'nal  machine  diffei-s a  little  from  that 
given  by  Fouche,  and  is  thei'efnre  subjoined  : — 

A  horrible  invention,  first  hatched,  it  is  said,  by 
the  jacobins,  was  adopted  by  certain  royalists  o\  a 
low  description,  remarkable  as  actoi's  in  the  wars 
of  the  Chouans,  of  whom  the  leaders  were  named 
Carbon  and  St.  Regent.  It  was  a  machine  consist- 
ing of  a  bai'rel  of  gunpowder,  placed  on  a  cart  to 
which  it  was  strongly  secured,  and  charged  with 
grape-shot  so  disposed  around  the  barrel,  as  to  be 
dispersed  in  every  direction  by  the  explosion.  The 
lire  was  to  be  communicated  by  a  slow  match.  It 
was  the  purpose  of  the  conspiratoi*s  undeterred  by 
the  indiscriminate  slaughter  which  such  a  discharge 
must  occasion,  to  place  the  machine  in  the  street 
through  which  the  First  Consul  was  to  go  to  the 
opei-a,  having  contrived  that  it  should  explode, 
exactly  as  his  carriage  should  pass  the  spot  ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  this  stratagem,  wliich  seemed  as  un- 
certain as  it  was  atrocious,  was  within  a  hair's- 
breadth  of  success. 

On  the  evening  of  the  10th  October,  1800,  Bo- 
naparte has  informed  us,  that  though  he  himself 
felt  a  strong  desire  to  remain  at  home,  his  wife  and 
one  or  two  intimate  friends  insisted  that  he  should 
go  to  the  opera.  He  was  slumbei'ing  under  a  canopy 
when  they  awaked  him.  One  brought  his  hat,  ano- 
ther his  sword.  He  was  in  a  manner  forced  into 
his  carriage,  where  he  again  .slumbered,  and  was 
dreaming  of  the  danger  which  he  had  escaped  in 
an  attempt  topabs  the  river  Tagliamento  some  years 
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hpfoTc.      On  a  sudden  he  awaked  amidst  tliundt 
atid  flame. 

The  cart  hearinj^  the  engine,  which  was  placed 
in  the  street  St.  Nicaise,  intercepted  the  progress 
of  the  Chief  Consul's  coach,  which  passed  it  with 
some  difficulty.  St.  Regent  had  fired  the  match  at 
the  appointed  instant ;  but  the  coachman,  who 
chanced  to  be  somewhat  intoxicatedj  driving  unu- 
sually fast,  the  carriage  had  passed  the  machine  two 
seconds  before  the  explosion  took  place  ;  and  that 
almost  imperceptible  iraction  of  time  was  enough 
to  save  the  life  which  was  aimed  at.  The  explosion 
was  terrible.  Two  or  three  houses  were  greatly 
damaged  ;  twenty  persons  killed,  and  about  fifty- 
thi'ee  wounded  ;  among  the  latter  was  the  incen- 
diary St.  Regent.  The  report  was  heard  several 
leagues  from  Paris.  Bonaparte  instantly  exclaim- 
ed to  Lannes  and  Bessieres,  who  were  in  the  car- 
riage, "  We  are  blown  up  !"  The  attendants  would 
have  stopped  the  coach,  but  with  more  presence  of 
mind  he  commanded  them  to  drive  on,  and  arrived 
in  safety  at  the  opera  ;  his  coachman  during  the 
whole  time  never  discovei'ing  what  had  happened, 
but  conceiving  the  Consul  had  only  received  a  salute 
of  artillery.  A  public  officer,  escaped  from  such  a 
peril,  became  an  object  of  yet  deeper  interest  than 
formerly  to  the  citizens  in  general  ;  and  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Consul  at  the  opera,  and  elsewhere,  was 
more  enthusiastic  than  ever The  actual  con- 
spirators were  proceeded  against  with  severity. 
Chevalier  and  Veycer,  Jacobins,  said  to  have  con- 
structed the  original  model  of  the  infernal  machine, 
were  tried  before  a  military  commission,  condemn- 
ed to  be  shot,  and  sufiFered  death  accordingly. 
Arena,  Ceracchi,  Le  Brun,  and  Demerville,  were 
tried  before  the  ordinary  court  of  criminal  judica- 
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ture,  and  condemned  by  the  voice  of  a  jury  ;  al- 
though there  was  Httle  evidence  against  them,  save 
that  of  their  accomplice  Harel,  by  whom  they  had 
been  betrayed.  They  also  were  executed.  At  a 
later  period,  Carbon  and  St.  Regent,  royalists,  the 
agents  in  the  actual  attempt  of  10th  October,  were 
also  tried,  condemned,  and  put  to  death.  Some 
persons  tried  for  the  same  offence  were  acquitted, 
and  justice  seems  to  have  been  distributed  with  an 
impartiality  unusual  in  France  since  the  revolution. 

Bonaparte's  removal  to  the  tuileries. 

The  Luxembourg  became  too  small  to  contain  the 
chief  of  the  government,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
Bonaparte  should  inhabit  the  Tuileries.  The  30th 
Pluviose,  the  day  for  quitting  it,  having  ari'ived,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  1  entered  as  usual  the 
chamber  of  the  first  consul :  he  was  in  a  profound 
sleep,  and  this  was  one  of  the  days  on  which  he  de- 
sired me  to  let  him  sleep  a  little  longer.  On  my 
return,  he  said  to  me,  with  an  air  of  marked  satis- 
faction, "  Well,  Bourrienne,  we  shall  at  length  sleep 
at  the  Tuileries  ;  you  are  very  fortunate,  you  are 
not  obliged  to  make  a  show  of  yourself  ;  you  may 
go  in  your  own  way  ;  but  as  for  myself,  I  must  go 
in  a  procession  ;  this  is  what  I  dislike  ;  but  we  must 
have  a  display  ;  this  is  what  people  like.  The  Di- 
rectory was  too  simple,  it  therefore  enjoyed  no  con- 
sideration. With  the  army,  simplicity  is  in  its  place ; 
but,  in  a  great  city,  in  a  palace,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  chief  of  the  state  should  drftw  attention  on  him- 
self by  all  possible  means :  but  we  must  move  with 
caution.  My  wife  will  see  the  review  from  the 
ai)artments  of  Lebrun  ;  go,  if  you  will,  with  her  ; 
but  meet  me  in  the  cabinet  as  soon  as  you  see  me 
dismoxmt." 
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At  one  o'clock  precisely,  Bonaparte  left  the  Lux- 
embourg. The  procession,  doubtless,  was  far  from 
exhibiting  that  magnificence  which  characterized 
those  under  the  empire  ;  but  it  had  all  the  pomp 
which  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  France  author- 
ized. *  The  only  real  splendour  of  that  period,  was 
the  magnificent  appearance  of  the  troops  ;  and  3000 
picked  men,  among  whom  was  the  superb  regiment 
of  the  guides,  were  assembled  for  the  occasion. 

All  marched  in  the  finest  ordei',  with  their  bands 
playing.  The  generals  and  their  staff"  were  on 
horseback  ;  the  ministers  in  their  carriages.  The 
consular  carriage  alone  was  drawn  by  six  white 
horses,  which  recalled  the  memory  of  glor-y  and  of 
peace.  These  beautiful  horses  had  been  presented 
to  the  first  consul  by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  after 
the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio.  Bonaparte  also  wore 
the  magnificent  sabre  which  had  been  given  to  him 
by  the  emperor  Francis.  In  the  same  carriage 
with  the  first  consul  were  his  colleagues,  Camba- 
cei'es  and  Lebrun.  Every  where  upon  his  route 
through  a  considerable  part  of  Paris,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  shouts  of  joy,  which,  on  this  occasion  at 
least,  had  no  necessity  to  be  ordered  by  the  police. 
The  approaches  to  the  Tuileries  were  lined  by  the 
guards,  a  royal  usage,  which  contrasted  singularly 
with  an  inscription  over  the  entrance  through  which 
Bonaparte  passed:  "The  10th  of  August,  1792. 
Royalty  is  abolished  in  France,  and  shall  never  be 
re-established."     It  was  already  re-established  ! 

The  troops  being  drawn  up  in  the  square,  the  first 
consul,  alighting  from  his  carriage,  mounted,  or  to 
speak  more  correctly,  leaped  on  his  horse,  and  re- 
viewed the  troops,  whilst  the  two  other  consuls  as- 
cended to  the  apartments  where  the  council  of  state 
and  the  ministers  attended  them.      A  number  of 
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elegant  females,  dressed  in  the  Grecian  costume, 
which  was  then  the  fashion,  filled  the  windows  ; 
from  every  quarter  there  was  an  influx  of  specta- 
tors impossible  to  desci'ibe,  and  from  every  quarter, 
as  if  from  a  single  voice,  were  heard  acclamations 
of  "  Long  live  the  First  Consul  !"  • 

The  fii'st  consul  to  prolong  the  review  passed  be- 
tween the  lines,  addressing  flattering  expressions 
to  the  commanders  of  the  different  corps.  He  then 
placed  himself  near  the  entrance  to  the  Tuileries, 
having  Mui-at  on  his  right,  Lannes  on  his  left,  and 
behind  him  a  numerous  staff"  of  young  warriors, 
whose  faces  were  browned  by  the  suns  of  Egypt 
and  of  Italy,  and  who  had  each  been  engaged  in 
more  combats  than  he  numbered  years.  When  he 
saw  pass  before  him  tiie  colours  of  the  96th,  the 
43d,  and  the  30th  demi- brigade,  as  these  standards 
presented  only  a  bare  pole,  surmounted  by  some 
tattei's,  perforated  by  balls,  and  blackened  with 
gunpowder,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  bent  to  them  in 
token  of  respect.  The  homage  of  a  great  captain 
to  standards  mutilated  on  the  field  of  battle,  was 
hailed  by  a  thousand  acclamations,  and  the  troops 
having  defiled,  the  first  consul,  with  a  bold  step, 
ascended  the  staircase  of  the  Tuileries. 

The  part  of  the  general  was  finished  for  the  day, 
and  now  began  that  of  the  chief  of  the  state,  for 
even  at  this  time  the  fii-st  consul  was  himself  the 
consulate. 

NAPOLEON  RESTORES  THE  CATHOLIC  RELIGION 
IN    FRANCE. 

Bonaparte  justly  considered,  that,  by  re-estab- 
ling  religion  m  France,  he  should  procure  a  power- 
tui  sujjport  to  his  government :  and  to  accomplish 
liiat  object  he  had  been  much  occupied  since  his 
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return  from  the  field  of  Marengo.  The  concordat 
with  the  pope,  which  re-estabhshed  the  Catholic 
worship  in  France,  was  signed  on  the  loth  of  July, 
1801,  and  made  a  law  of  the  state  in  April,  1802. 
A  solemn  "  Te  Deum"  was  chanted  at  the  cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame  on  Sunday,  the  11th  of  April. 
The  crowd  was  immense,  and  the  greater  part  of 
those  present  stood  during  the  ceremony,  which 
was  splendid  in  the  extreme  ;  but  who  would  pre- 
sume to  say  that  the  general  feeling  was  in  har- 
mony with  all  this  pomp  ?  It  is  unquestionably 
true  that  a  great  number  of  the  persons  at  the  ce- 
remony expressed  in  their  countenances  and  ges- 
tures I'ather  a  feeling  of  impatience  and  displea- 
sure, than  of  satisfaction  or  of  reverence,  for  the 
place  in  which  tliey  were.  The  consular  court 
was,  in  general,  extremely  irreligious  ;  nor  could 
it  be  expected  to  be  otherwise,  being  composed 
chiefly  of  those  who  had  assisted  in  the  annihila- 
tion of  all  religicus  worship  in  France,  and  of  men 
who,  having  passed  their  lives  in  a  camp,  had  of- 
tener  entered  a  church  in  Italy  to  carry  off  a  paint- 
ing than  to  hear  the  mass.  Those,  who  without 
being  imbued  with  any  religious  ideas,  possessed 
that  good  sense  which  induces  men  to  pay  respect 
to  the  belief  of  others,  though  it  be  one  in  which 
they  do  not  participate,  did  not  blame  the  Fix'st 
Consul  for  his  conduct,  and  conducted  themselves 
with  some  regard  to  decency.  But  on  the  road 
from  the  Tuiieries  to  Notre  Dame,  Lannes  and 
Augereau  wanted  to  alight  from  the  carriage,  as  soon 
as  they  saw  that  they  were  being  driven  to  mass, 
and  it  i-equired  an  order  from  the  First  Consul  to 
prevent  tlieir  doing  so.  They  went,  therefore,  to 
Notre  Dame  ;  and  the  next  day  Bonaparte  asked 
Augereau  what  he  thought  of  the  ceremony.    "  Oii! 
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it  was  all  very  fine,"  replied  the  general  ;  "  there 
was  nothing  wanting  except  the  million  of  men 
who  have  perished  in  the  pulling  down  of  what  you 
are  setting  up."  Bonaparte  was  much  displeased 
at  this  remark. — Fauchet. 

Talleyrand's  address  xo  him  on  being  appointed 
minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

Talleyrand  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. He  was  admitted  to  a  private  audience  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  first  consul.  Talleyrand  address- 
ed Bonaparte  in  the  following  words :  — "  Citizen  con- 
sul, you  have  confided  to  me  the  ministi-y  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  I  will  justify  your  confidence  ;  but  I 
think  it  right  to  declare  that  I  will  transact  business 
with  you  alone.  There  is  in  this  no  vain  pride  upon 
my  side,  I  speak  to  you  solely  for  the  interests  of 
France,  in  order  to  her  being  well-governed  ;  that 
there  may  be  unity  of  action,  it  is  indispensable 
that  you  should  be  first  consul,  and  that  the  first 
consul  should  have  the  management  of  all  that  re- 
lates directly  to  politics  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  home 
and  police  departments,  the  department  of  foreign 
relations,  and  those  of  the  war  and  admirality.  It 
will  therefore  be  altogether  proper,  that  the  mini- 
sters of  the  five  departments  transact  business  with 
you  alone  ;  and,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  it,  gene- 
ral, the  direction  of  legal  affaii-s,  the  administration  of 
justice,  should  be  given  to  the  second  consul,  who 
is  a  very  able  lawyer  ;  and  to  the  third  consul,  who 
is  an  excellent  financier,  the  management  of  the 
public  revenue.  This  will  occupy  and  amuse  them ; 
and  you,  genex'al,  having  at  your  disposal  the  vital 
powers  of  government,  will  be  enabled  to  attain  the 
noble  object  which  you  have  proposed  to  yourstif, 
the  regeneration  of  France." 
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These  remarkable  words  were  not  such  as  Bona- 
parte could  hear  with  indifference,  they  were  too 
much  in  accord  with  his  secret  wishes  not  to  be 
listened  to  with  pleasure.  As  soon  as  Talleyrand 
had  gone  ;  "  Do  you  know,"  said  he,  "  that  Talley- 
rand gives  good  council :  he  is  a  man  of  excellent 
sense.'*  *'  General,  such  is  the  opinion  of  all  who 
know  him."  "  Talleyrand,"  added  he,  with  a  smile, 
"is  no  fool,  he  has  penetrated  my  designs.  What 
he  has  advised,  you  know  well  what  I  wish  to  do. 
He  is  right ;  but  one  stroke  more:  they  walk  quick 
who  walk  alone.  Lebrun  is  an  honest  man,  but  he 
has  no  head  for  politics  ;  he  makes  books.  Cam- 
baceres  has  too  many  traditions  of  the  revolution. 
My  government  must  be  entirely  new." 

NAPOLEON,  MADAME  DE  CHEVREUSE,  AND  MA- 
DAME DE  MONTMORENCY. 

Madame  de  Chevreuse,  who  was  appointed 
dame  de  palais  to  the  Empress,  fell  into  the  error 
of  behaving  with  a  certain  degree  of  unbecoming 
impertinence,  at  the  suggestion,  probably,  of  some 
silly  advisers,  who  pereuaded  her  that  it  was  a 
fine  thing  to  show  herself  independant  of  madarae 
Bonaparte,  as  the  Empress  was  still  called  in  se- 
veral of  tlae  salons  of  the  Faubourg  Saint- Ger- 
main. A  young  and  pretty  woman  may,  perhaps, 
be  pardoned  for  supposing  that  she  can  lead  a 
fashion  or  set  an  example  ;  but  Madame  de  Chev- 
reuse, with  her  excellent  understanding,  should 
have  felt,  that  when  she  accepted  the  situation,  she 
ought  to  have  fulfilled  its  duties  without  servility 
or  flattery,  but  with  becoming  dignity.  Such  was 
the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  madame  de  Mont- 
morency, who  was  appointed,  at  the  same  time, 
with  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  and  who  was,  no 
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more  than  the  latter  lady,  an  admirer  of  the  new 
order  of  things.  Her  behaviour '  was  always  cor- 
rect, without  any  thing  approaching  to  adulation  ; 
and  I  have  frequently  heard  the  Empress  say, 
that  she  preferred  this  honest  reserve,  to  the  eager 
attentions  of  the  other  ladies,  who,  as  soon  as 
they  left  the  Tuileries,  used  to  complain  that 
their  situation  had  been  forced  upon  them.  The 
Emperor  justly  appreciated  the  manner  in  which 
madame  de  Montmorency  behaved  at  court.  He 
had  received  from  the  grand  sultan  a  present  of 
a  magnificent  diamond  aigrette  ;  this  he  divided, 
and  gave  one  half  to  madame  de  Montmorency 
as  a  pledge  of  esteem  ;  it  was  deserved.  Tiiis 
was  no  mean  compliment  at  a  time  when  ser- 
vility and  selfishness  seemed  to  have  absorbed 
every  generous  feeling.  The  Emperor  was  stnick 
with  the  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  ma- 
dame de  Montmorency  and  that  of  madame  de 
Chevreuse  ;  to  the  latter  he  showed  his  displea- 
sure very  unequivocally,  and  banished  her  a  hun- 
dred leagues  from  Paris.  She  went  to  Lyons,  where 
lier  mother  in  law  followed  her  with  the  most 
affectionate  attention.  It  would  have  been 
better,  perhaps,  to  have  ovei'looked  this  sort  of 
misconduct  ;  to  notice  it  was  to  make  it  of  too 
n\uch  importance.  The  Empress,  whose  heart  was 
a  stranger  to  revenge,  with  her  usual  good  nature, 
repeatedly  solicited  the  recall  of  madame  de  Chev- 
reuse ;  but  without  success.  The  Emperor  to  all 
her  applications,  replied  : — "  I  will  have  no  im- 
pertinence here!"  Madame  Chevreuse  one  day 
went  to  the  Tuileries  splendidly  dressed,  and  in  a 
blaze  of  diamonds.  The  Emperor  struck  with  her 
dazzling  appeai*ance  said  :  "  What  a  splendid  dis- 
play ol'  jewels  !  are  they  all  real  ?" — "  J/on  Dieu  ! 
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sire,"  replied  the  lady,  "  I  really  don't  know  ;  bi-t 
at  any  rate,  they  are  good  enough  to  wear  hei'e." 
— Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine. 

NAPOLEON    SAVES   THE   LIFE    OF   DEFEU. 

When  the  imperious  necesdities  of  his  political 
situation,  to  which  in  fact  he  sacrificed  every  thing, 
did  not  interpose,  the  saving  of  life  afforded  him 
the  highest  satisfaction— he  would  even  have  thank- 
ed those  to  whom  he  rendered  such  a  service,  for 
the  opportunity  they  had  afibrded  him  of  doing 
80.  Such  was  the  consul — he  was  accessible  to  the 
solicitations  of  friendship  in  favour  of  the  proscri- 
bed. Of  this  the  following  fact  offers  an  incontes- 
tible  proof : — 

When  at  the  Luxembourg,  M.  Defeu,  a  French 
emigrant,  had  been  taken  in  the  Tyrol,  with  arms 
in  his  hands,  by  the  republican  troops.  He  was 
brought  to  Grenoble,  and  confined  in  the  military 
prison  of  that  town.  The  laws  against  emigants 
taken  in  arms  were  terrible,  and  the  judges  dared 
not  be  indulgent.  Tried  in  the  morning — con- 
demned during  the  course  of  the  day,  and  shot  in  the 
evening— such  was  the  usual  course.  A  relation  of 
mine,  daughter  of  M.  de  Poitrincourt,  came  from 
Sens  to  Paris  to  inform  me  of  the  frightful  situation 
of  M.  Defeu,  who  was  allied  to  some  of  the  most 
honourable  families  in  Sens,  where  every  one  felt 
for  him  the  most  lively  interest. 

I  had  stepped  out  for  a  few  moments,  to  speak  to 
Mademosille  de  Poitrincourt.  On  my  return  I  found 
the  first  consul  surprised  at  my  absence,  as  I  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  quitting  the  cabinet  without  his 
aiowledge.  *'  Where  have  you  been  V  said  he. — 
'  To  see  a  relation  who  has  a  favour  to  entreat  of 
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you."—"  What  is  it  ?"  I  then  related  to  him  the 
melancholy  situation  of  M.  Defeu.  His  first  answer 
was  terrible.  "  No  mercy  !"  said  he  ;  "no  mercy 
for  emigrants  !  The  man  who  fights  against  his 
country,  is  a  child  who  would  kill  his  mother." 
This  first  burst  of  anger  being  over,  I  pressed  him 
again  ;  I  represented  the  youth  of  M.  Defeu — the 
good  effect  which  clemency  would  produce.  "  Well 
then,"  said  he,  "  write — The  first  consul  orders  the 
judgment  onM.  Defeu  to  be  suspended."  Resigned 
this  laconic  order— I  forwarded  it  to  General  Fe- 
rine, informed  my  cousin,  and  awaited  in  tranquil- 
lity the  termination  of  the  affair. 

Scarcely  had  I  entered  the  apartment  of  the  first 
consul  the  next  morning,  when  he  said  to  me, 
"  Well,  Bourrienne,  you  do  not  speak  to  me  about 
M.  Defeu  ;  ai'e  you  satisfied  V — "General,  I  can- 
not find  words  to  express  my  gratitude." — *'  Very 
well ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  do  things  by  halves. 
Write  to  Ferine,  that  I  desire  M.  Defeu  may  be 
immediately  liberated.  I  make  perhaps  one  who 
will  prove  ungrateful.  But  we  can't  help  that — so 
much  the  worse  for  him.  In  such  cases,  never  be 
afraid  to  speak  to  me — when  I  refuse,  it  is  because 
I  cannot  do  otherwise.'* 

I  sent  off"  an  extraordinary  courier,  who  arrived 
in  time  to  save  the  life  of  M.  Defeu.  His  mother, 
whose  only  son  he  was,  and  his  uncle,  came  from 
Sens  to  Paris  to  express  their  gi*atitude.  Tears  of 
joy  fell  from  the  eyes  of  his  mother,  who,  accord- 
ing to  all  probability,  had  been  destined  to  shed 
those  of  the  most  bitter  sorrow. 

THE  SWISS  DEPUTIES. 

During  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1 802,  nine  depu- 
ties arrived  in  Paris,  and  solicited  an  interview  with 
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the  fii-st  consul,  respecting  the  arrangement  of  the 
political  situation  of  the  Swiss  Cantons. 

They  were  ushered  into  a  neat  spacious  room, 
without  ornaments  or  furniture,  only  a  long  table, 
covered  with  green  baize,  on  which  were  paper, 
pens,  and  ink. 

Punctual  to  the  hour  appointed,  the  first  consul 
then  entered,  followed  by  two  of  his  ministers,  and 
after  the  necessary  salutation,  he  sat  down  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  his  ministers  one  on  each  side  of 
him  ;  then  the  deputies  took  their  seats.  He  now 
spread  out  before  him  a  large  plan  or  chart,  which 
he  brought  in  his  hand,  and  which  was  to  form  the 
subject  of  their  deliberations.  He  requested  them 
that,  when  they  heard  it  read,  they  would  state 
freely  what  objections  occurred  to  them  to  any 
part  of  it,  and  to  point  out  in  what  particular 
it  might  be  improved,  which,  from  their  local 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  they 
might  be  capable  of  doing. 

They  availed  themselves  of  the  liberty  given, 
and  pointed  out  several  alterations  in  various  parts, 
which  they  deemed  might  be  of  advantage  both  to 
France  and  Switzerland.  But  from  the  prompt, 
clear,  and  unanswerable  reasons  which  he  gave  in 
reply  to  all  their  objections,  he  completely  convin- 
ced them,  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  and  after  ten 
hours  animated  discussion,  that  he  was  right.  They 
candidly  acknowledged  that  he  was  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  local  circumstances  and  pi'obable  con- 
sequences to  the  cantons  than  they  were  themselves. 
His  ministers  did  not  speak  one  word  during  the 
whole  discussion. 

After  their  business  was  finally  settled,  the  depu- 
ties declared  that  it  was  their  most  decided  opinion, 
that  "  Bonaparte  was  the  greatest  and  most  extra- 
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ordinary  man  they  had  ever  read  of  ;  or  in  model 
times  that  they  had  been  acquainted  with,  in  all 
theircommunications  with  the  great  men  ot'Europe.'* 
M.  Benjamin  Constant  and  M.  Sismondi,  whc 
both  knew  Napoleon  well,  have  frequently  said^ 
that  the  quickness  of  his  conception,  the  depth  of 
his  remai'ks,  the  facility  and  propriety  of  his  elo- 
quence, but,  above  all,  the  candour  of  his  replies 
and  the  patience  of  his  silence,  were  more  remark- 
able and  attractive  than  they  ever  had  met  with  iu 
any  other  individual. 

GREAT  CHANGE  IN  BONAPARTE's  PERSONAL  AP- 
PEARANCE. 

I  may  say  that  it  was  then  I  first  knew  Bona- 
parte. Previously  I  had  only  a  confused  recol- 
iection  of  him.  W  hen  he  came  to  see  us  after  our 
retui-n  to  Paris,  his  appearance  made  an  impres- 
sion upon  me  which  I  tihall  never  forget.  At  that 
period  of  his  life,  Bonaparte  was  decidedly  ugly  ; 
he  afterwards  underwent  a  total  change.  1  do 
not  speak  of  tlie  illusive  charm  which  his  glory 
spread  around  him,  but  I  mean  to  say  that  a  gra^ 
dual  physical  change  took  place  in  him  in  the 
course  of  seven  years.  His  emaciated  thinness 
was  converted  into  a  fulness  of  face,  and  his  com- 
plexion, which  had  been  yellow  and  apparently, 
unhealthy,  became  clear  and  comparatively  fresh  j 
his  features,  which  were  angular  and  sharp,  be- 1 
came  round  and  filled  out.  As  to  his  smile  it  was, 
always  agreeable.  'J'he  mode  of  dressing  his  hair^ 
which  has  such  a  droll  appearance  as  we  see  it  ia 
the  prints  of  tlie  j  assages  of  the  bridge  of  Areola,, 
was  then  comparatively  simple  ;  for  young  men  of 
faisliion  whom  he  used  to  rail  at  so  loudly  at  that 
time,  wore  their  hair  very  long.     But  he  was  very 
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caieless  of  personal  appearance  ;  and  his  hair, 
which  was  ill  combed  and  ill  powdered,  gave  him 
the  look  of  a  sloven.  His  little  hands,  too,  under- 
went a  great  metamorphosis  :  when  I  first  saw  him 
they  were  thin,  long,  and  dark,  but  he  was  subse- 
quently vain  of  the  beauty  of  them,  and  with  good 
reason.  In  short  when  1  recollect  Napoleon  enter- 
ing the  Court-yard  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Tranquillite 
ill  1793,  with  a  shabby  round  hat  drawn  over  his 
forehead,  and  his  ill  powdered  hair  hanging  over 
the  collar  of  his  grey  great  coat,  which  afterwards 
i  ecame  as  celebrated  as  the  white  plume  of  Henry 
i  v.,  without  gloves,  because  he  used  to  say  they 
were  a  useless  luxury,  with  boots  ill  made  and  ill 
blackened,  withhis  thinness  and  sallow  complexion; 
in  fine,  when  I  recollect  him  at  that  time,  and  think 
uliat  he  was  afterwards,  I  did  not  see  the  same  man 
in  the  two  pictures. — Duchess  D'Abrantes, 

HI3  DECISION  OF  CHARACTER. 

Another  incident  of  the  first  consulate  shows 
tlie  inflexibility  of  Bonaparte's  character,  when  he 
hud  once  formed  a  decision.  In  July,  1799,  Ge- 
iiL-ial  Latour  Foissac,  intrusted  with  the  command 
of  Mantua,  contrary  to  its  apparent  means  of  de- 
fence, had  surrendered  that  important  fortress. 
The  Directory  had  ordered  inquiry,  but  the  Con- 
sul broke  ofi"  the  proceedings,  and  pronounced  sen- 
tence against  Foissac,  though  he  had  as  yet  been 
only  impeached  before  a  council  of  war,  and  no- 
thing proven.  This  arbitrary  decision  occasioned 
nmch  discontent  among  the  general  officers  ;  and 
some  days  after,  i  essayed  to  induce  him  to  revise 
his  decree,  remarking,  that  in  a  country  whei*e 
honour  holds  the  fu'st  rank  among  the  principles  of 
conduct,  it  was  impossible  for  Foissac,  if  guilty,  to 
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have  escaped  condemnation.  "  Bourienne,  youj 
are  probably  right ;  but  the  resolution  is  passed- 
the  blow  is  struck.  I  have  explained  myself  in  aj 
corresponding  manner  before  the  public.  I  can- 
not retrace  my  steps  so  soon.  To  retreat — is  toi 
have  been  weak.  I  must  not  appear  to  have  been 
wrong  :  I  shall  see  by  and  bye  ;  time  will  bring 
indulgence  and  pardon.  At  present  it  would  be 
premature."  He  loved  contrasts  ;  thus,  while 
acting  so  severely  towards  an  unfortunate  com- 
mander, he  was  busy  with  a  troop  of  comedians, 
which  he  desired,  or  rather  wished  to  have  the 
appearance  of  desiring,  to  send  out  to  Egypt  :  not 
that  he  now  attached  the  slightest  importance  to 
such  puerilities,  but  they  answered  his  purpose. — 
Bourrienne. 


COLUMN  ERECTED  TO  HIM  AT  MARSEILLES. 

At  the  foot  of  a  rock  on  the  south  side  of  the  town 
of  Marseilles,  upon  a  pedestal  of  the  marble  of  the 
country,  stands  a  column  of  oriental  granite,  with 
a  bust  of  Bonaparte  in  white  marble  on  the  top. 
The  bust  is  the  work  of  M.  Chardigny.  Both  as  a 
likeness  and  as  a  good  piece  of  sculpture  it  deserves 
to  receive  honourable  mention.  The  column  is  en^ 
closed  with  an  iron  palisade,  and  below  it  is  a  foun 
tain  ornamented  with  two  Medusas'  heads,  whence 
the  water  pours  into  a  bason  below. 

On  three  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  bass-reliefs  i_^ 
white  marble.      That  in  front  consists  of  military^ 
trophies,  among  which  the  Roman  fasces  are  par- 
ticularly distinguishable.     In  the  centre  is  a  shield 
saiTounded  with  a  wreath  of  olive,  which  bears  th 
following  inscription  in  letters  of  gold  :  — 

"  To  Bonaparte,  Conqueror  and  Pacificato 
Marseilles  grateful." 


h^ 
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ARREST  OF  PICHEGRU  AND  MOREAU. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Moreau  was  arrested  on 
the  day  after  Bouvet  de  Loizer  made  his  confession, 
and  Pichegini  was  taken  by  means  of  the  most  in- 
famous treachery  of  which  a  man  could  be  capable. 
The  police  officers  were  unable  to  discover  his  re- 
treat, when  an  old  friend,  who  had  given  him  an 
asylum,  was  induced  to  deliver  him  up  for  one  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns.  This  infamous  fellow  gave 
an  exact  description  of  the  chamber  which  Piche- 
gru  occupied  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  informa- 
tion and  by  means  of  false  keys,  the  police  were 
able  to  seize  in  bed  the  conqueror  of  Holland. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  22d  of  February  that 
Pichegru  was  arrested,  and  the  deceitful  friend  who 
gave  him  up  was  named  Le  Blanc.  I  had  entirely 
lost  sight  of  Pichegru  since  we  left  Brienne,  for  he 
was  also  a  pupil  of  that  establishment ;  but  as  he 
was  older  than  us,  he  was  already  a  tutor  when  we 
were  only  scholars  ;  and  I  very  well  recollect  that 
it  was  he  who  caused  Bonaparte  to  repeat  the  four 
first  rules  of  arithmetic.  There  is  also  this  other 
singular  circumstance,  that  Pichegru  and  Bona- 
parte were  both  made  lieutenants  of  artillery  at 
the  same  time.  What  a  difference  in  their  destiny ! 
While  the  one  was  preparing  to  mount  a  throne, 
the  other  was  a  solitary  prisoner  in  a  dungeon  of 
the  Temple. 

Forty  days  had  elapsed  since  the  arrest  of  Piche- 
gru, when  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  April  he 
«as  found  dead  in  the  dungeon  which  he  occupied 
in  the  Temple.  He  had  undergone  ten  examina- 
tions, but  had  neither  made  any  confessions  nor 
compromised  any  one  ;  but  all  his  declarations  led 
it  to  be  expected  that  he  would  speak  out  boldly 
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and  publicly  during  the  solemnity  of  his  trial.  He 
said,  "  When  I  am  before  my  judges,  my  language 
will  be  conformable  to  truth,  and  to  the  interests 
of  my  country  ;"  and  I  am  satisfied  that  he  woui 
have  kept  his  promise,  for  he  was  distinguished  b; 
firmness  and  resolution  of  character,  differing  ir 
this  respect  from  Moreau,  who  was  much  influenced 
by  his  wife. 

Immediately  on  Pichegru's  death  the  other  pri- 
soners were  informed  of  the  fact ;  and,  as  they 
were  all  acquainted  with  him,  none  would  believe 
he  had  committed  suicide— what  then  must  have 
been  their  horror. 

INTEREST  EXCITED  FOR  MOREAU. 

Moreau  was  not  treated  witli  the  same  rigour  af 
the  other  prisoners ;  nor,  indeed,  would  it  hav< 
been  safe  to  have  done  so,  for  even  in  his  prison  ht 
received  the  homage  and  respect  of  the  military, 
not  excepting  even  those  who  were  his  guards 
j\lany  of  the  guards  had  served  under  him,  and 
they  could  not  forget  how  much  he  was  beloved  by 
the  soldiers.  There  was  in  Paris  a  general  con- 
viction, that  if  Moreau  had  ventured  to  say  a  word 
to  the  soldiers  in  whose  charge  he  was,  that  that 
jailer-guard  would  have  immediately  formed  itself 
into  a  guard  of  honour,  ready  to  execute  all  that 
might  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  conqueror 
of  Hohenlinden.  It  was,  therefore,  perhaps,  only 
owing  to  the  respect  with  which  he  was  treated, 
and  in  being  indulged  in  daily  seeing  his  wife  and 
child,  as  also  fi'om  the  confidence  in  the  injustice 
of  the  charges  made  against  him,  that  he  appeared 
to  submit  with  indifference  and  resignation. 

Napoleon  had  been  declared  empei'or  about  ten 
days,  when  on  the  20th  of  May  the  trials  commen- 
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ccd.  No  similar  event  which  has  since  occurred 
can  convey  any  idea  of  the  excitement  whicli  per- 
vaded Paris.  The  indignation  caused  by  the  arrest 
of  Moreau  was  openly  manifested,  and  could  not  be 
restrained  by  the  police.  Public  opinion  had  been 
successfully  misled  with  respect  to  Georges  and 
others,  who  were  considered  as  assassins  in  the  pay 
of  England,  but  the  case  was  very  <iifferent  as  con- 
cerned M.  de  Polignac,  de  Riviere,  Charles  d'Ho- 
sier,  and,  above  all,  Moreau.  It  was  necessary  to 
surround  him  with  a  guard  to  restrain  the  curiosity 
of  the  people  and  the  anxiety  of  his  friends,  but 
care  was  taken  that  it  should  not  be  so  strong 
as  to  become  a  rallying  point,  should  the  voice  of  a 
chief,  so  honoured  by  ihe  army,  call  upon  it  for  de- 
fence. A  movement  in  favour  of  Moreau  was  con- 
sidered very  possible— by  some  it  was  desired,  by 
others  it  was  dreaded.  1  am  satisfied  that  it  would 
have  taken  place  if  the  judges  had  capitally  con- 
demned him. 

J  t  is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  crowd 
which  incommoded  all  the  pa-sages  of  the  Palace 
of  Justice  on  the  day  the  trials  commenced,  and 
this  crowd  continued  during  the  twelve  days  they 
lasted,  and  particularly  on  the  day  the  sentence 
w  as  passed.  Persons  of  the  first  rank  were  desir- 
ous to  be  present. 

Two  facts  most  forcibly  obtruded  themselves  on 
my  attention  during  the  proceedings— the  one,  the 
violence  of  the  president  of  the  court  towards  the 
prisoners  ;  andthe  other,  the  innocence  of  iMoreau. 
But  in  spite  of  the  most  crafty  and  skilful  examina- 
tion, Moreau  never  once  fell  into  the  least  contra- 
diction, audit  was  perfectly  evident  that  he  was  an 
entire  stranger  to  all  the  plots  and  intrigues  which 
liad  been  planned  in  London.  In  fact,  during  the 
1U4  o 
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Avhole  trial,  I  did  not  discover  the  sliadow  of  a  con- 
nexion between  him  and  the  other  prisoners,  nor 
was  thei'e  scarcely  one  of  the  thirty-nine  witnesses 
uho  were  heard  for  the  prosecution  who  knew  him, 
and  he  himself  declared  that  there  was  not  one 
among  the  accused  whom  he  knew,  or  whom  he 
had  ever  seen  before.  H  is  appearance  was  as  calm 
us  his  conscience,  and  as  he  sat  on  the  bench  he 
appeared  as  one  led  by  curiosity  to  be  present,  ra- 
ther than  as  one  of  the  accused,  who  might  be  con- 
demned to  death. 

Butfor  theshot  which  killed  Moreau  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy — but  for  the  foreign  cockade  which 
disgraced  the  hat  of  the  conqueror  of  Hohenlinden, 
his  complete  innocence  would  long  ago  have  ap- 
peared beyond  a  doubt. 

WAPOLEON,    MUSIC,   AND    PROFESSORS    OF  MUSIC. 

Since  I  am  upon  the  topic  of  music,  I  will  i-epeat 
an  anecdote  told  by  the  Empress,  and  furnish  some 
details  on  the  subject  of  the  celebrated  composers 
with  whom  circumstances  made  me  acquainted. 
Whatever  concerns  the  fine  arts  must  be  inter- 
esting to  a  nation  vhich  is  acknowledged  to  culti- 
vate them  with  such  brilliant  success.  This  is  my 
motive  for  briefly  interru])ting  the  narative  of  oc- 
curences at  Navarre.  The  Empress  was  attend- 
ing with  the  Emperor,  at  the  theatre  of  St.  Cloud, 
a  representation  of  the  Zingari  in  Fiera,  of  Pae- 
siello,  who  was  in  their  majesties'  box.  A  splen- 
did air  of  Cimrosa  had  been  introduced  into  this 
•  •y»era.  Napoleon,  who  was  passionatley  fond  of 
Italian  music,  which  he  was  desirous  of  again 
bringing  into  fashion,  was  in  ecstasy  at  every  pas- 
s:!ge,  and  complimented  Paesiello  in  terms  the 
more  flattering,  as  the  person  who  uttered  them 
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was  very  sparing  of  such  expressions.  At  last,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  passage  1  have  alluded  to. 
the  Emperor  turned  round,  and  grasping  Paesiel- 
lo's  hand  :  "  My  good  friend,"  he  exclaimed,  "  the 
man  who  lays  claim  to  this  tune,  may  safely  call 
himself  the  greatest  composer  in  Europe.  It  be- 
longs to  Cimrosa,  faintly  uttered  Paesiello.  I  am 
sorry  for  it,  but  I  cannot  recall  what  I  have  said." 
In  order  to  make  up  for  the  disappointment  he 
had  just  occasioned,  the  Emperor,  who  greatly 
prized  the  talents  of  Paesiello,  and  was  very  partial 
to  him,  sent  him  the  next  morning  a  splendid  pre- 
sent I  doubt,  however,  whether  he  succeeded  in 
tlie  object  he  had  in  view.  An  author  s  self-love 
is  generally  more  powerful  than  his  love  of  money; 
and  the  honours  which  he  received,  will  not  have 
eftjaced  the  recollection  of  the  cruel  expressions  of 
the  preceding  day.  During  his  stay  in  Paris, 
Paesiello  often  went  to  the  house  of  madame  de 
Montesson,  where  I  met  him.  A  young  lady  of 
the  company,  who  was  considered  as  having  an  ad- 
mirable talent  for  singing,  made  a  display  of  her 
vocal  powers  on  a  certain  occasion  when  he  was 
present  ;  she  affected  great  pretensiorjs  in  perform- 
ing the  difficult  passages  of  that  celebrated  com- 
poser, and  was  greatly  applauded  ;  her  admirers 
moreover,  feeling  desirous  of  conveying  to  her  the 
praises  of  Paesiello,  came  up  to  him,  in  the  expec- 
tation of  his  gratifying  their  wishes.  Astonished 
at  his  silence,  they  questioned  him  respecting  the 

merits  of  mademoiselle — "  She  has  very  fine 

eyes. — No  doubt  of  it  ;  but  do  you  not  thinic  she 
has  a  delightful  voice  ? — They  are  very  expressive. 
— Assuredlyso :  butwhatdoyouthinkofhermethod 
of  singing  ? — I  never  saw  finer  eyes."  In  vain  they 
atiempted  to  force  him  from  the  topic,  and  the  dis- 
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concerted  amateui's  no  longer  ventured  to  express 
such  extravagant  enthusiasm  when  listening  to  the 

voice   of    mademoiselle — Paesiello  reported 

that  there  were  a  hundred  requisites  for  singing  ; 
ninety-nine  times  a  good  voice,  and  one  correct 
method.  How  many  there  are  who  possess  no  such 
requisites,  and  yet  fancy  they  sing  well !  He  had  a 
handsome,  dignified  and  expressive  countenance, 
lie  felt  an  inward  conviction  of  his  superior  talent, 
wliich  was  not  then  contested  with  him  ;  but  he 
sjioke  of  it  with  so  candid  a  pride,  that  he  almost 
led  me  to  forgive  him.  Others,  with  less  claim  to 
distinction,  are  swelled  with  vanity,  and  although 
they  afFect  to  conceal  it,  are  the  more  insupport- 
able in  their  disguise  ;  they  confine  themselves  to 
tiie  task  of  running  down  every  one  else.  I  pre- 
fer those  who  openly  praise  themselves,  and  at  the 
same  time  do  justice  to  others.  Such  was  Paesiel- 
lo's  character.  Me  was  of  opinion  that  he  composed 
in  a  superior  style,  and  that  many  others  acquitted 
themselves  well.  Thisisallowingniore  thai;  whatan 
ordinary  talent  is  disposed  to  concede.  The  failure 
of  the  Opera  of  Proserpine,  which  contained  however 
some  fine  passages,  was  a  severe  blow  to  his  fame. 
1'he  Emperor  was  outi'ageous  at  this  failure,  and 
repeatedly  said  that  the  French  were  no  judges  of 
music.  He  was  displeased  that  his  protege  should 
not  succeed,  and  that  othei's  should  not  fall  in  with 
his  taste.  That  opera,  notwithstanding  the  great 
expense  incurred,  its  pretty  ballets,  and  splendid 
scenes,  had  only  a  short  nm.  The  government  per- 
sisted in  ordering  the  ])erformance  of  it,  and  the 
public  in  keeping  away  ;  it  was  found  necessary 
to  give  it  up.  Paesiello  felt  disgusted  with  France, 
and  determined  to  return  to  Italy.  His  situation 
of  master  of  the  imperial  chapel   became  vacant 
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by  his  resignation  ;  and  Napoleon  felt  desirous  of 
apj^ointing  a  man  worthy  of  replacing  him.  He 
fixed  upon  Mehul,  with  whom  he  had  been  inti- 
mately acquainted  long  before  the  expedition  to 
Egypt  ;  his  choice  was  equally  commendable  on 
the  score  of  talent,  of  wit,  and  of  personal  character; 
every  thing  led  hira  to  believe  that  Mehul  would  be 
anxious  to  accept  the  proposal.  Great  therefore 
was  the  Emperor's  astonishment  when  he  received 
a  formal  refusal.  "  I  can  only  accept  of  the  place," 
said  Mehul  to  him,  "  on  condition  that  you  will  allow 
me  to  share  it  with  rav  friend  Cheriibini. — Never 
mention  him  :  he  is  a  man  of  a  snappish  disposition ; 
and  I  have  an  utter  aversion  for  him. — It  is  cer- 
tainly his  misfortune,  General,  to  have  failed  in  se- 
curing your  good  opinion ;  but  in  point  of  sacred 
music,  he  is  superior  to  us  all  ;  he  is  straitened  in 
his  circumstances,  has  a  numerous  family,  and  \ 
should  feel  happy  in  reconciling  you  to  him. — I 
repeat  that  I  will  not  have  him. — In  that  case, 
General,  I  must  positively  decline  ;  nothing  can 
alter  my  determination.  I  belong  to  the  institue  ; 
he  does  not ;  I  will  not  allow  it  to  be  said  that  I 
take  advantage  of  the  kindness  you  show  me,  in 
order  to  secure  evei*y  place  for  myself,  and  deprive 
a  celebrated  man  of  what  he  is  so  justly  entitled  to 
claim  at  your  hands."  Mehul  persisted  in  his  re- 
solution, and  Napoleon  remained  inflexible  ;  ho 
therefore  commissioned  the  Empress  to  look  out 
for  a  composer  whose  talents  might  be  equal  to  the 
situation  which  he  had  intended  for  Mehul.  Jose- 
phine mentioned  the  circumstance  to  madame  de 
Montesson,  who  earnestly  recommeded  to  her  notice 
i  M.  Lesueur,  whose  merit  was  not  sufficiently  ap- 
I       preciated  ;  he  could  not  succeed  in  procuring  his 
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extremely  pooi*.  Ever  anxious  to  relieve  misfor« 
tune,  Josephine  spoke  to  the  First  Consul  in  the 
highest  terms  of  M.  Lesueur,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  situation.  His  opera  was  performed,  and 
had  a  complete  success.  When  Napoleon  was  only 
a  general  of  brigade,  he  made  some  observations  to 
Cherubini  I'especting  his  style  of  music,  which  the 
general,  with  some  colour  of  justice,  considered  too 
scientific,  and  deficient  in  melody.  "  General," 
replied  Cherubini,  quite  eni*aged,  "  attend  to  your 
trade  of  winning  battles,  and  leave  me  to  mine,  of 
which  you  know  nothing."  This  retort  greatly  of- 
fended Napoleon,  who  never  could  forgive  it.  Che- 
rubini was  unable  to  obtain  any  place  during  his 
reign ;  his  untractable  character  prevented  his 
adopting  any  steps  for  removing  the  pr-ejudice  en- 
tertained against  him  by  the  ruler  of  the  world.  H  e 
feltpleasedat  bavingnettled  him;  and  almostquar- 
relled  with  Mehul.  whom  he  often  accused  of  being 
an  intriguer  ;  an  accusation  which  was  perfectly 
unjust,  since  the  latter  had  refused  on  his  account 
a  lucrativeandhonourable  appointment ;  Cherubini 
remained  for  many  years  in  the  utmost,  distress, 
wholly  through  his  own  fault.  One  is  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  that  the  Emperor  should  have  been  so 
much  vexed  at  an  abrupt  reply  made  to  him,  and 
yet  that  he  should  not  only  have  forgiven  to  Mehul 
a  kind  of  trick  of  which  he  himself  was  himself  the 
dupe,  but  have  continued  to  retain  a  sincere  regard 
for  him.  At  the  period  when  Ariodant,  Euphrosine, 
and  Stratonice  were  most  in  vogue,  the  Consul  in- 
cessantly repeated  to  Mehul,  that  his  productions 
were  no  doubt  excellent,  but  that  they  contained  no 
songs  at  all  to  be  compared  to  those  of  the  Italian 
masters.  "  You  always  give  us  scientific  comiwsi- 
tious  over  and  over  again,  my  dear  Mehul  ;  but  as 
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for  gracefulness  and  pleasing  melody,  you  French- 
men ean  as  little  pretend  to  it  as  the  Germans." 
Mehul  gave  no  reply,  but  went  in  quest  of  his 
friend  ilarsollier,  and  requested  he  would  compos© 
for  him  a  short  lively  act,  the  sketch  of  which  might 
be  sufficently  absurd  to  justify  its  being  ascribed 
to  a  poet  de  libretto.  He  enjoined  on  him  at  the 
same  time  the  most  profound  secrecy.  Marsollier 
having  full  confidence  in  the  talents  and  wit  of  his 
friend,  set  himself  to  work,  and  wrote  the  opera  of 
VIrato  iu  a  very  short  space  of  time.  He  took  it 
to  Mehul,  who  immediately  composed  the  charming 
music  of  it,  which  is  still  enthsiastically  applauded 
at  the  present  day.  ^Marsollier  repaired  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  theatre  of  the  Opera-Comique,  stated 
his  having  received  fx'om  Italy  the  score  of  an  opera, 
the  music  of  which  was  so  delightful  that  he  was 
confident  of  success,  notwithstanding  the  insipidity 
of  the  poem,  which  he  had  been  at  the  trouble  of 
translating  from  the  Italian  oi'iginal.  (Care  had 
been  taken  to  get  the  part  copied  by  an  unknown 
hand.)  The  actors  were  all  attention,  felt  delighted 
with  the  composition,  and  anxious  to  get  up  tho 
opera.  They  contended  with  each  otlier  for  tho 
distribution  of  the  characters,  and  all  the  papers 
announced  with  much  emphasis  that  an  admirable, 
an  enchanting  opera  from  an  Italian  composer, 
should  shortly  be  performed.  The  first  rei)resen- 
tation  was  announced.  The  Consul  expressed  his 
intention  of  attending  it,  and  prevailed  upon  Mehul 
to  accompany  him.  "It  will  be  a  heart-breaking 
mortification  for  you,  my  poor  friend  ;  but  perhaps 
when  you  are  listening  to  those  airs,  so  very  diff*er- 
ent  from  what  the  modern  school  produces,  you 
will  recover  from  your  fancy  for  o</</ compositions.* 
Melml  pretended  to  be  disappointed  at  wl  at  Buna* 
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parte  was  telling  him,  and  refused  to  go  to  tljo] 
tlieatre ;  the  former  still  insisted,  and  he  at  last] 
gave  way.  At  the  very  overture  of  the  opera,  tUej 
Emperor  began  to  applaud ;  every  part  was  charm- 
ing, tnie  to  nature,  full  of  grace  and  vivacity  ;  higj 
praises  were  incessant,  and  he  constantly  repeated 
these  words :  *'  Unquestionably  the  Italian  music 
is  the  only  good  one."  The  opera  concluded,  in 
the  midst  of  loud  acclamations,  and  the  authors 
were  enthusiastically  called  for.  Martin  came  to 
ask  MarsoUier  if  he  wished  to  be  named  as  the 
translator.  "  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  latter, 
"  but  as  author  of  the  words  :  and  you  will  announce 
at  the  same  time  the  music  is  Mehul'scomposition." 
The  whole  audience  was  lost  in  astonishment,  for 
the  secret  had  been  so  well  kept,  that  none  of  the 
actors  had  any  suspicion  of  the  truth.  The  curtain 
drew  up,  the  three  customary  bows  were  made,  and 
the  names  of  the  authors  were  proclaimed,  and 
dx'owned  in  general  plaudits.  The  Consul  adopted 
the  only  sensible  course  ;  he  had  enjoyed  himself, 
was  pleased  with  what  he  had  heard,  and  showed 
no  signs  of  anger.  "Deceive  me  always  in  this 
way,"  said  he  to  Mehul,  "and  I  shall  rejoice  at  it 
as  much  for  my  own  satisfaction." 

This  anecdote  was  related  to  me  by  Mehul  him- 
self, who  always  delighted  in  the  recollection  of 
Napoleon's  astonishment,  and  of  the  kind  of  hesita- 
tion which  his  counteninceexhibited,  previously  to 
uttering  the  compliment  he  had  rcc-ived  from 
him.— Memoirs  0/  the  Court  of  the  Empress  Jose- 
fhiue. 
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PARALLEL  DETWEEN  CESAR,  CROMWELL,  MONK, 
AND    BONAPARTE. 

In  December,  1 800,  during  the  effervescence  of 
public  opinion,  consequent  on  the  affair  of  the  in- 
fernal machine,  there  appeared  a  pamphlet  under 
the  above  title — a  production  evidently  designed  to 
favour  the  assumption  of  regal  dignity  by  the  Chief 
Consul.  Appearing  at  such  a  moment  it  excited 
a  vivid  sensation  ;  the  confidental  friends  of  Napo- 
leon assured  him,  in  one  voice,  that  the  publication 
was  likely  to  injure  him.  He  sent  for  Fouche',  and 
reproached  him  violently  for  suffering  such  a  pam- 
phlet to  appear.  The  minister  of  police  heard  him 
with  perfect  coolness,  and  replied  that  he  had  not 
chosen  to  interfere,  because  he  had  traced  the 
manuscript  to  the  hotel  of  his  brother  Lucien. 
*'  And  why  not  denounce  Lucien  1"  cried  Napoleon ; 
*'  he  ought  to  have  been  arrested  instantly,  and  con- 
fined in  the  temple."  The  consul  having  spoken 
thus,  quitted  the  apartment,  shutting  the  door  with 
violence.  Fouchd  smiled  and  said — "  Confine  the 
author  in  the  temple  !  Lucien  showed  me  the  manu- 
script :  I  found  it  full  of  corrections  in  the  hand 
writing  of — the  First  Consul  !" — Lucien,  informed 
of  his  brother's  wrath,  went  forthwith  to  the  Tuile- 
ries,  and  complained  that  he  had  been  made  a  pup- 
pet of,  and  abandoned. — "  The  fault  is  your  own," 
replied  Napoleon  ;  "it  was  your  business  not  to  be 
detected,  Fouche'has  shown  himself  more  dexterous 
— so  much  the  worse  for  you."  Lucien  resigned 
forthwith  the  office  which  he  held  in  the  ministry, 
and  proceeded  as  ambassador  to  Spain. 
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JOSEPHINE  AT  THE  TUILERIKS,  AND  THE  MARECHaLR 
LEFEBVRE. 

The  Empress  told  us  of  the  weariness  to  wliich 
she  was  a  prey  at  the  Tuileries,  and  of  the  pleasure 
she  felt  when  any  circumstance  occurred  to  inter- 
rupt the  fatiguing  court-ceremony  to  which  she  was 
chained  down.  She  related  to  us  on  that  subject 
a  few  anecdotes  concerning  the  marchale  Lefebvre, 
who  was  so  well  known  for  the  coarseness  of  her 
manners.  On  the  night  of  a  court  circle  she  made 
her  appearance  loaded  with  diamonds,  pearls, 
flowers,  silver,  gold,  &c.,  as  she  said,  **She  wished 
to  have  ornaments  of  all  sorts  on  her  person."  M. 
de  Beaumont,  the  chamberlain  on  duty,  announced 
madame  la  marchale  Lefebvre.  The  Emperor 
came  to  receive  her,  and  said,  "  How  do  you  do, 
madame  lamarechale  Duchess  of  Daiitzic,"  (a  title 
which  M.  de  Beaumont  had  forgotten.)  She  turned 
quickly  round  upon  the  latter  with  a  laugh,  and 
said  aloud  :  "  That^s  a  slap  at  you,  my  lad."  The 
reader  will  readily  imagine  what  a  fund  of  mirth 
this  observation  occasioned,  and  how  great  was  the 
embarrassment  of  M.  de  Beaumont,  a  man  of  the 
most  polished  good  breeding,  and  of  a  reserve  which 
he  deemed  of  importance  to  the  dignity  of  his  office. 
An  innnoderate  fit  of  laughter  caught  the  whole 
assembly,  whose  looks  were  rivetted  upon  him. 
It  was  impossible,  for  some  moments,  to  restore 
the  gi-avjty  becoming  a  public  reception  ;  and  the 
Emperor  was  the  first  to  enjoy  this  strange  sally. 

The  marchale  went  one  day  to  visit  some  hotels, 
with  the  intention  of  purchasing  a  residence.  She 
came  to  an  apartment  surrounded  with  book  cases, 
lined  with  green  silk.  "  What's  that  ?"  she  inquired 
of  the  porter.    "  Madame  la  Marechale,  it  is  a  libi-a- 
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ry. — What's  the  good  of  it  ? — To  hold  boolis,  ma- 
dame. — Well-a-day,  what  trash  !  my  husband  don't 
read  ;  no  more  don't  I  ;  so  I'll  make  this  my  fruit 
room  ;  I  can't  do  better."  The  apartment  was  ac- 
cordingly converted  to  tl:at  purpose  ;  in  point  of 
smell  it  was  not  improved  by  the  change.— J/t'Wot?'« 
of  the  Court  of  Josephine. 

MAGNANIMITY  TOWARDS  CONSPIRATORS. 

In  the  conspiracy  of  the  "infernal  machine,"  one 
of  the  parties  was  found  concealed  in  the  house  of 
a  '^cidevant"  lady  abbess,  to  whose  protection  he 
had  been  recommended  by  a  lady  of  good  family, 
and  sister  to  one  who  had  been  formerly  an  arch- 
bishop. This  lady,  on  her  examination,  acknow- 
ledged that  she  had  been  influenced  in  her  recom- 
mendation of  the  man  to  the  lady  abbess's  protec- 
tion by  another  person,  but  refused  to  reveal  his 
name.  She  was,  notwithstanding,  discharged 
without  any  punishment,  and  the  lady  abbess  was 
cnly  sentenced  to  six  months  imprisonment. 

In  the  conspiracy  of  Moreau,  Pichegru,  Georges, 
&c.  ;  when  Moi'eau  was  arrested,  warrants  were 
also  made  out  against  his  brother  the  tribune,  and 
I'renieres,  his  secretary.  When  this  was  reported 
to  the  fii-st  consul,  he  inquired  whether  the  names 
of  the  two  latter  w  ere  included  in  the  report  of  the 
minister  of  justice  ;  and  on  being  answered  in  the 
negative,  he  ordex'ed  that  the  warrants  should  im- 
mediately be  cancelled.  "If,"  said  he,  "the  ques- 
tion at  present  were  one  of  those  measures  in  which 
the  safety  of  the  nation  was  involved,  and  a  vigor- 
ous stroke  were  necessary,  I  would  not  hesitate 
what  part  to  take  ; — the  conspirator  should  be  ar- 
rested, brought  before  a  military  commission,  and 
executed  on  the  spot : — but  this  is  not  one  of  those 
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urgent  cases  ;  it  is  to  be  considered  only  as  a  crinii- 
iiai  prosecution  according  to  the  established  forms,' 
and  I  desire  that  all  those  foi*ras  may  be  strictly ' 
observed." 

SURRENDER  OF  ULM. — NAPOLEON's  INTERVIEW  WITH 
PRINCE  LICHTENSTEIN. 

General  Segur,  was  employed  to  make  the  first 
proposals  to  Mack  to  induce  him  to  suxTender. 
Prince  Maurice  of  Lichtenstein  had  also  been  sent 
to  negotiate  at  the  imperial  head-quarters,  to  which 
he  was  conducted,  according  to  established  usage, 
on  horseback,  N\ith  his  eyes  bandaged.  "  Picture 
to  yourself,"  said  Rapp,  "  the  confusion,  or  rather 
the  astonishment,  of  the  poor  prince, when  they  had 
removed  the  bandage  from  his  eyes— he  knew  no- 
thing, not  even  that  the  emperor  had  joined  the 
^.my.  When  he  learned  that  he  was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Napolecm,  he  could  not  suppress  an  excla- 
mation of  surprise,  which  did  not  escape  the  em- 
peror, and  he  candidly  confessed  that  General  Mack 
was  uot  aware  of  his  presence  under  the  walls  of 
Ulm.  The  Prince  of  Lichtenstein  proposed  to 
capitulate,  on  condition  that  the  garrison  of  Ulm 
siiould  have  permission  to  return  into  Austria. 
This  proposal,  in  the  then  situation  of  the  garrison, 
made  the  emperor  smile.  '•  You  cannot  suppose," 
said  he,  "  that  1  can  entertain  such  a  proposition  : 
what  should  I  gain  by  it  ? — eight  days  !  In  eight 
days  you  must  surrender  at  discretion.  Do  you 
suppose  that  I  am  not  infoi*med  of  every  thing  ? 
You  expect  the  Russians — theyaj'e  scarcely  yet  in 
Bohemia.  If  I  allow  you  to  march  out,  who  is  to 
assure  me  that  you  will  not  go  and  join  them,  and 
afterwards  fight  against  me  ?  Your  generals  have 
so  often  deceived  me  that  I  will  not  again  be  their 
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dupe.  At  Marengo  I  was  weak  enough  to  allow 
the  troops  of  Melas  to  march  out  of  Alessandria. 
lie  promised  to  treat  of  peace,  but  what  happened? 
—two  months  after  Moreau  had  to  combat  the  gar- 
rison of  Alessandria.  Besides,  this  is  not  an  ordi 
nary  war  ;  after  the  conduct  of  your  government 
I  am  not  bound  to  keep  any  terms  with  it.  I  have 
no  faith  in  your  promises— you  have  attacked  me. 
If  I  consent  to  what  you  propose,  Mack  will  pro- 
mise— but,  relying  upon  his  good  faith,  will  he  be 
able  to  keep  his  promise  ?  for  himself,  yes — but  as 
regards  his  army,  no.  If  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
were  here  with  you,  I  could  depend  upon  his  word, 
because  he  would  be  answerable  for  the  conditions, 
and  would  not  dishonour  himself ;  but  I  know  that 
he  has  quitted  Ulm,  and  passed  the  Danube.  I 
know,  however,  where  to  find  him." 

You  cannot  picture  to  yourself,  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  Prince  Lichtenstein  wiiile  the  emperor 
was  speaking ;  however,  he  recovered  himself  a 
little,  and  observed,  tliat  unless  the  conditions  he 
was  charged  to  propose  were  granted,  the  army 
■would  not  capitulate.  "  In  that  case,"  said  Napo- 
leon, "  you  may  go  back  to  Mack,  for  I  will  never 
grant  you  such  conditions.  Are  you  jesting  with 
me  ?  Stay,  here  is  the  capitulation  of  Memingen  ; 
show  that  to  your  general,  let  him  surrender  on 
the  same  conditions,  I  will  let  him  have  no  other. 
Your  officers  may  return  to  Austria,  but  the  sol- 
diers must  be  prisoners.  Tell  him  he  must  decide 
quickly,  for  1  have  no  time  to  lose.  The  longer  he 
delays  the  worse  will  his  situation  become.  To- 
morrow I  shall  have  here  the  corps  of  the  army  to 
which  Memingen  capitulated,  and  then  we  shall 
decide  what  is  to  be  done.  Let  Mack  clearly  under- 
stand that  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  surrender 
on  my  terms.'* 
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SURRENDER  OF    THE  GARRISON. 

The  impei'ions  tone  which  Napoleon  employed 
towards  his  enemies  generally  succeeded  ;  and  at 
this  time  it  had  the  desix'ed  effect  upon  Mack.  Oil 
the  same  day  that  Prince  Lichtenstein  had  been  at 
our  head- quarters,  Mack  wrote  to  the  emperor, 
stating  that  he  would  accept  his  terras,  but  that  he 
would  not  have  treated  with  any  other  than  himself. 
On  the  following  day  Berthier  was  sent  to  Ulm, 
from  whence  he  returned  with  the  capitulation. 
The  garrison  were  permitted  to  march  out  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  sent  prisoners  into  France. 
'I'hus  Napoleon  was  not  mistaken  when  he  said  that 
the  Caudiue  Forks  of  the  Austrian  army  were  at 
Ulm. 

Napoleon,  who  was  so  violently  irritated  by  any 
obstacle  which  opposed  him,  and  who  treated  with 
so  much  severity  every  one  who  ventured  to  resist 
his  will,  became  completely  changed  when  he  was 
the  conquex'or  ;  he  received  the  vanquished  wiih 
kindness  ;  nor  was  this  the  result  of  a  feeling  of 
pride,  concealed  under  the  mark  of  hypocrisy,  i 
&m  sure  he  pitied  them  sincerely,  for  1  have  often 
heard  him  remark,  "  How  much  to  be  pitied  is  a  ge- 
neral on  the  day  after  a  lost  battle  !"  He  had  him- 
self experienced  this  feeling  when  he  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Acre,  after  having  made  extra- 
ordinary  efforts  to  accomplish  his  object,  i  believe 
at  that  moment  he  would  have  strangled  Djezzar  ; 
but  if  Djezzar  had  surrendered,  he  would  have 
treated  him  with  the  same  attention  which  he  showed 
to  Mack  and  the  other  generals  of  the  garrison  of 
Ulm.  These  generals  were  seventeen  in  number, 
and  among  them  was  Prince  Lichtenstein,  who  the 
day  before  was  so  much  surprised  to  find  himself 
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ill  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  There  were  also 
General  Klenan,  Baron  de  Giulay,  who  had  acquired 
considerable militai'y  reputationin  former  wars,  and 
General  Fresnel,  who  stood  in  a  more  critical  situ- 
ation, for  he  was  a  Fi'enchman  and  an  emigrant. 

Rapp  said  it  was  quite  painful  to  see  those  gene- 
rals. They  bowed  respectfully  to  the  emperor  as 
they  passed  along  with  Mack  at  their  head.  They 
preserved  a  mournful  silence,  and  Napoleon  was 
the  firet  to  speak  :  he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  am 
sorry  that  such  brave  men  as  you  have  shown  your- 
selves, should  become  the  victims  of  the  follies  of 
a  cabinet  which  cherishes  insane  projects,  and 
which  does  not  hesitate  to  compromise  the  dignity 
of  the  Austrian  nation,  and  to  trifle  with  the  ser- 
vices of  its  generals.  Your  names  are  known  to 
me— they  are  honourably  known  wherever  you  have 
fought.  Examine  the  conduct  of  those  who  have 
compromised  you.  What  could  be  more  unjust 
than  to  attack  me  without  a  declaration  of  war  i  Is 
it  not  unjust  to  bring  foreign  invasion  upon  a  coun- 
try ?  1 8  it  not  betraying  Europe  to  introduce  Asiatic 
barbarians  into  her  disputes  ?  If  good  faith  had 
been  kept,  the  Aulic  Council,  instead  of  attacking 
me,  ought  to  have  sought  my  alliance  to  force  the 
Russians  back  into  the  north.  The  present  alliance 
is  that  of  dogs,  shepherds,  and  wolves  against  sheep 
— such  a  sclieme  could  not  have  been  devised  by 
any  statesman.  1 1  is  fortunate  for  you  that  I  have 
been  successful  ;  had  I  been  defeated,  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna  would  have  soon  perceived  its  error,  and 
would  then  have  regretted  it.'* 
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his  lecture  to  the  austrian  officers  after 
the  taking  of  ulm. 

'■Gentlemen, 

*'  Your  master  has  unjustly  waged  war  against 
me  :  I  tell  you  frankly,  I  do  not  know  why  we  fight; 
1  do  not  know  what  they  would  have  witii  ine.  It 
is  not  in  this  single  army  that  my  resources  consist; 
but  even  if  it  was  so,  my  army  and  myself  could 
perform  wonders  ;  but  I  appeal  to  you  on  account 
of  your  own  prisoners,  who  will  soon  have  to  be 
marched  through  France  ;  they  will  see  by  what 
spirit  my  people  are  animated,  and  with  what  eager- 
ness they  rally  round  my  standard.  The  advanta- 
geous position  of  my  nation  is  this,  by  only  speaking 
a  single  word,  200,000  men  will  rush  to  my  assist- 
ance, and  in  six  weeks  time  will  be  well  disciplined 
soldiers.  Whereas,  your  recruits  march  only  by  ■ 
compulsion,  and,  after  several  years'  training,  youB 
cannot  make  soldiers  of  them.  " 

**  I  will  once  more  give  a  piece  of  advice  to  my 
brother,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  ;  which  is,  that 
lie  wiil  make  peace  without  delay  :  the  time  is  now 
arrived,  when  he  should  recollect  that  all  empires 
have  their  allotted  term.  The  idea  of  the  dynastyj 
of  Lorrain  being  at  an  end  ought  to  terrify  him 
I  want  nothing  on  the  continent.  It  is  ships,  cole 
nies,  and  commerce,  that  I  stand  in  need  of  ;  ant 
the  possession  of  them  is  as  advantageous  to  yoi 
as  to  us." 

General  Mack  answered,  that  the  emperor  hac 
no  desire  of  going  to  war,  but  was  forced  into  it  by* 
Kussia.     "  In  that  case,"  replied  the  emperor,  "you 
are  no  longer  a  power." 
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NAPOLEON  AND  PAUL  I.  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  first  relations  between  Bonaparte  and  Paul 
I.  commenced  a  short  time  after  the  accession  to 
the  consulate.  Affairs  then  began  to  look  a  little 
loss  unfavourable  :  already  vague  reports  from 
Switzerland  and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  indicated 
a  coldness  existing  between  the  Russians  and  the 
Austrians  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  symptoms  of  a 
misunderstanding  between  the  courts  of  London 
and  St.  Petersburgh  began  to  be  perceptible.  I'he 
First  Consul  having  in  the  meantime  discovered  the 
chivalrous  and  eccentric  character  of  Paul  J., 
thought  the  moment  a  propitious  one  to  attempt 
breaking  the  bonds  which  united  Russia  and  Eng- 
land. He  was  not  the  man  to  allow  so  fine  an  op- 
portunity to  pass,  and  he  took  advantage  of  it  with 
liis  ordinary  sagacity.  The  English  had,  some  time 
before,  refused  to  comprehend  in  a  cartel  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  7000  Russians  taken  in  Hol- 
land. Bonaparte  ordered  them  all  to  be  armed, 
and  clothed  in  new  uniforms  appropriate  to  the  corps 
to  which  they  had  belonged,  sent  them  back  to  Rus- 
sia, without  ransom,  without  exchange,  or  any  con- 
dition whatever.  This  judicious  munificence  was 
not  thrown  away.  Paul  showed  himself  deeply 
sensible  of  it,  and,  closely  allied  as  he  had  lately 
been  with  England,  he  now,  all  at  once,  declared 
himself  her  enemy.  This  triumph  of  policy  delight- 
ed the  First  Consul. 

Thenceforth  the  Consul  and  the  Czar  became  the 
best  friends  possible.  They  strove  to  outdo  each 
other  in  professions  of  friendship  ;  and  it  may  be 
believed  that  Bonaparte  did  not  fail  to  turn  thia 
contest  of  politeness  to  his  own  advantage.  He  so 
well  worked  upon  the  mind  of  Paul,  that  he  suc- 
10-t  p 
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ceeded  in  obtaining  a  direct  influence  over  the  caLi- 
net  of  St.  Petei-sburgli. 

Bonaparte  never  felt  greater  satisfaction  in  tlie_ 
whole  course  of  his  life  than  he  experienced  frou^fl 
Paul's  enthusiasm  for  him. — Bourrienne.  if 

GENERAL  BERNARD— HIS  TALENTS  APPRECIATED 
BY    NAPOLEON. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Austrian  campaign, 
a  circumstance  took  place  from  which  may  bedate<l 
the  good  fortune  of  a  very  meritorous  man.  While 
the  emperor  was  at  Strasburg,  he  inquired  of  Gene- 
ral Alarescot,  who  commanded  the  engineers,  whe- 
ther he  had  in  his  corps  a  brave,  prudent,  and  in- 
telligent young  officer,  capable  of  being  intrusted 
with  an  important  reconnoitring  mission  ?  The 
officer  chosen  by  General  Marescot  was  a  captain 
of  engineers,  named  Bernard,  who  had  been  educa- 
ted in  tlie  Polytechnic  School.  This  young  man 
set  out  upon  his  mission,  and  advanced  almost  to 
Vienna,  and  returned  to  the  emperor's  head-quar- 
ters at  the  time  of  the  capitulation  of  Ulra.  Bona- 
parte examined  him  himself,  and  was  well  pleased  i 
with  his  answers.  But  not  content  with  rephing  j 
verbally  to  inquiries  of  Napoleon,  Captain  Bernaiu 
had  drawn  up  a  report  of  what  he  had  observed, 
and  of  the  routes  w  hich  might  be  followed.  Among 
other  things  he  observed,  that  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  direct  the  ax*my  upon  Vienna,  passing 
by  the  fortified  places,  and  that,  once  master  of  the 
cap.tal,  the  emperor  might  dictate  laws  to  the  whole 
Austrian  monarchy.  "  I  was  present,"  said  Rapp 
to  me,  "  at  this  officer  s  interview  with  the  empe- 
ror. After  he  had  read  his  report,  could  you  be- 
I'eve  it,  that  he  flew  into  a  violent  passion  \  '  What!* 
said  he, '  you  are  very  bold,  very  pi*esumptuoua,  a 
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younj;  officer  to  ])retend  to  trace  out  a  plan  of  cam- 
1  aigu  fur  me  !  Go,  and  await  my  orders.'  " 

As  soon  as  the  young  officer  had  left,  the  em- 
peror all  at  once  changed  his  tone.  "  There,"  said 
lie,  "  is  a  young  man  of  merit  ;  he  has  observed 
coi'rectly.  I  shall  not  expose  him  to  the  risk  of 
being  shot  ;  I  shall  have  occasion  for  him  by-and- 
by.  Tell  Berthierto  despatch  au  order  for  his  de- 
parture for  lUyria." 

The  order  was  despatched,  and  Captain  Bernard, 
vho  was  ardently  looking  forward  to  the  approach- 
ing campaign,  saw  himself  prevented  from  taking 
any  part  in  it,  and  considered  as  a  punishment  what, 
on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  was  a  precaution  to  save 
the  life  of  a  young  man  whose  merit  he  had  appre- 
ciated. At  the  close  of  the  campaign,  on  the  em- 
peror's promoting  those  officers  who  had  the  most 
distinguished  themselves,  the  name  of  Captain  Ber- 
nard, who  was  thought  to  be  in  disgrace,  did  not 
appear  upon  the  list  of  Berthier  among  those  cap- 
tains of  engineers  whom  it  was  proposed  to  raise  to 
the  rank  of  chief  of  battalion,  but  the  empei'or, 
■with  his  own  hand,  inserted  Bernard's  name  before 
all  the  rest. 

The  emperor  being  at  Paris  sometime  previous 
to  h;s  departure  for  the  campaign  of  1812,  wished 
to  have  exact  information  respecting  Kagusa  and 
lllyria.  He  sent  for  Marmont,  whose  answers 
were  not  satisfactory.  He  then  interrogated  differ- 
ent generals,  but  the  result  of  his  inquiries  always 
w  as,  "  All  this  is  very  well,  but  it  is  not  enough  : 
I  do  not  know  Ragusa."  lie  then  sent  for  Gene- 
ral Dejean,  who  had  succeeded  Marescot  as  inspec- 
tor-general of  engineers.  ''  Have  you,"  he  inquired, 
"  among  your  officers,  any  one  w  ho  is  acquainted 
tvitli  Kagusa  V    Dejean,  after  a  moment'b  reflec- 
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tion,  answered,  "  Sire,  there  is  a  cliief  of  battalion, 
who  has  been  a  long  time  forgot,  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  Illyria." — "What  do  you  call  him  ?" 
—'' Bernard,"— "  Ah,  stop  a  Httle— Bernard  !  I 
recollect  that  name — where  is  he  ?" — "  Sire,  he  is 
at  Antwerp,  employed  upon  the  fortifications." — 
*'  Send  notice  by  the  telograph,  that  he  instantly 
mount  his  horse  and  repair  to  Paris." 

The  promptitude  with  which  the  emperor's  orders 
were  always  executed  is  well  known.  A  few  day.s 
afterwards  Bernard  was  in  Paris  at  the  house  of 
General  Dejean,  and  shortly  after  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  emperor.  He  was  graciously  received,  and 
Napoleon  immediately  said,  "Tell  me  about  Ru- 
gusa."  This  manner  of  interrogating  was  the  surest 
way  of  di'awing  out  any  observations  which  a  party 
might  have  made  upon  a  country.  However,  he 
was  entirely  satisfied  with  the  information  which 
M.  Bernard  gave  him  about  Illyria,  and  when  the 
chief  of  battalion  had  done  speaking,  Napoleon  said 
to  him,  "  Colonel  Bernard,  I  now  know  Ragusa. ' 
He  then  conversed  familiarly  with  him,  entered 
into  details  respecting  the  fortifications  at  Antwerp, 
had  a  plan  of  the  works  laid  before  him,  and  showeil 
how,  in  case  of  his  besieging  the  town,  he  would 
baffle  the  defence.  The  new  colonel  explained  so 
well  to  the  emperor,  in  what  manner  he  would  de- 
fend himself  against  the  attacks,  that  Bonaparte 
was  delighted,  and  immediately  bestowed  upon  him 
a  mark  of  distinction,  which  he  never  granted  but 
upon  this  one  occasion.  As  the  emperor  was  going 
to  preside  in  the  council,  he  desired  Colonel  Ber- 
nard to  accompany  him,  and  several  times  during 
the  sitting  he  asked  his  advice  upon  the  points 
under  discussion.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  coun- 
cil Napoleon  said  to  hiui,  "  Bernard,  you  are  my 
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a'de-de-camp."  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  he  was 
made  general  of  brigade,  shortly  after  general  of 
division,  and  became  known  throughout  Europe  as 
the  first  officer  of  engineers  in  existence.  After 
refusing  most  brilliant  offers  made  to  him  by  dif- 
ferent sovereigns  of  Europe,  he  retired  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  he  commanded 
tlie  engineers,  and  constructed  on  the  side  of  the 
rioridas  fortifications,  which  are,  by  engineers,  de- 
clared to  be  masterpieces  of  military  art.* 

INTERESTING    CONVERSATION    CONCERNING  THE 
BOURBONS. 

Some  days  after  the  receipt  of  Louis  XVIIT's 
letter,  we  were  walking  in  the  gardens  at  Mal- 
maison  ;  he  was  in  good  humour,  for  everything 
was  going  on  to  his  mind.  "  Has  my  wife  been 
speaking  to  you  of  the  B(mrbons  ?"  said  he. — *'No, 
general." — "  But  when  you  converse  with  her, 
you  lean  a  little  towards  her  opinions  ;  tell  me, 
now,  why  do  you  desire  their  return  ?  you  have 
no  interest  in  their  return— nothing  to  expect 
from  them.  Your  rank  is  not  sufficiently  elevated 
to  allow  you  to  look  to  any  great  post.  You  will 
never  be  anything  with  them.  It  is  true,  that 
through  the  interest  of  M.  de  Chambonas,  you 
were  named  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Stuttgard, 
but  had  no  change  happened,  you  would  have  re- 
mained there  all  your  life,  or  in  an  inferior  situa- 
tion. Have  you  ever  seen  men  rise  under  kings 
by  merit  alone  ?" — "  General,"  said  I,  "I  am 
quite  of  your  opinion  on  one  point.  I  have  never 
received  anything  under  the  Bourbons,  neither 

*  This  distinguished  oflBcer  after  ^ards  returned  to  France, 
and  was  named  minister  of  war,  but  did  not  continue  to 
bold  the  appointment. 
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gifts,  nor  places,  nor  favours  ;  neither  have  I  tlie 
vanity  to  suppose  that  I  should  have  ever  risen  to 
any  conspicuous  station.  But  it  is  not  for  myself 
I  consider,  but  all  France.  1  believe  you  will 
continue  to  hold  your  power  as  long  as  you  live  ; 
but  you  have  no  children,  and  it  is  pretty  certain 
you  never  will  have  any  by  Josephine.  What 
are  we  to  do  when  you  are  gone,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  us  ?  you  have  often  said  to  me  that  your 
bi'others  were  not." — Here  he  interrupted  me, 
"  Ah,  as  to  that  you  are  right ;  if  I  do  not  live 
thirty  years  to  finish  my  work,  you  will,  when  I 
am  dead,  have  long  civil  wars  :  my  brothers  do 
not  suit  France  ;  you  know  them.  You  will  then 
have  a  violent  contest  among  the  most  distinguished 
generals,  eacli  of  whom  will  think  he  has  a  right 
lo  take  my  place." — '•'  Well  then,  general,  why  do 
you  not  endeavour  to  remedy  those  evils  which 
you  foresee  V — "  Do  you  suppose  I  have  never 
thought  of  that  ?  but  weigh  well  the  difficulties 
that  are  in  my  way.  In  case  of  a  restoration, 
what  is  to  become  of  those  who  have  voted  for  the 
death  of  the  king,  the  men  who  were  conspicuous 
in  the  revolution,  the  national  demands,  and  a 
nmltitude  of  things  done  during  the  last  twelve 
years.  Do  you  suppose  there  would  be  no  re- 
action ?" — "  General,  need  1  recall  to  your  recol- 
lection, that  Louis  XVIII.,  in  his  letter,  guaran- 
tees the  contrary  of  all  you  apprehend  ?  I  know 
what  will  be  your  answer  ;  but  are  you  not  in  a 
situation  to  impose  any  conditions  you  may  think 
fit  ?  Grant,  at  that  price,  but  what  they  ask  of 
you.  There  is  no  need  of  haste.  Take  three  or 
four  years  ;  you  can  in  that  time  establish  the 
happiness  of  Frame,  by  institutions  confox*mable 
to  her  \\  ants.     Custom  and  habit  w  ould  give  them 
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a  force  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  destroy,  and 
even  if  such  an  intention  were  entertained,  it 
could  not  succeed." — "  Depend  upon  it,"  said  he, 
*'  the  Bourbons  will  think  they  have  reconquered 
tlieir  inheritance,  and  will  dispose  of  it  as  they 
j)lease.  Engagements  the  most  sacred,  promises 
the  most  positive,  will  disappear  before  their  force. 
None  but  fools  will  trust  them.  My  mind  is  made 
up,  let  us  say  no  more  upon  the  subject  ;  but  I 
know  how  these  women  torment  you — let  thera 
mind  their  knitting,  and  leave  me  to  mind  my 
own  aflFairs."  The  women  knitted — I  wrote  at 
my  desk— he  made  himself  emperor — the  empire 
has  fallen  to  pieces— he  is  dead  at  St.  Helena — 
and  the  Bourbons  have  been  restored  !— JBour- 
rienne, 

BONAPARTE    AT   A    BALL. 

At  a  quarter  before  nine  o'clock  Junot  went  to 
the  Tuileries,  to  be  ready  to  attend  the  First  Con- 
sul to  my  mother's,  but  found  him  so  overwhelm- 
ed with  business  that  ilwas  impossible  for  him  to 
name  the  hour  at  which  he  could  arrive  ;  but  he 
was  desii'ed  to  request  as  a  favour  that  the  danc- 
ing might  commence,  the  First  Consul  giving  his 
assurance  that  he  would  certainly  come,  however 
late  he  might  be  compelled  to  make  his  visit.    The 

ball  was  then  opened  at  half-past  nine At 

a  few  minutes  befoi*e  eleven,  the  trampling  of  the 
l^'irst  Consul's  horse-guards  was  heard.  Very 
soon  afterwards  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door, 
and  almost  immediately  he  appeared  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  dining-room,  with  Albert  and  Junot, 
who  had  received  him  in  the  hall.  My  mother 
advanced  towards  him,  and  saluted  him  with  her 
most  courteous  obeisance,  to  which  ho  replied 
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with  a  smile,"  Eh  !  Madame  Permon,  is  that  how 
you  receive  an  old  friend  ?"  and  lield  out  his  hand. 
My  mother  gave  him  hers,  and  they  entered  tlie 
baJI-room  t<jgether.  The  heat  was  excessive. 
'Jhe  First  Consul  remarked  it,  but  without  taking 
off  his  gray  great  coat ;  and  was  on  the  point  of 
making  the  tour  of  the  room,  but  his  eagle-eye 
had  already  observed  that  many  of  the  ladies  pre- 
sent had  not  risen  at  his  entrance  ;  he  was  of- 
fended, and  passed  immediately  into  the  bedroom, 
still  retaining  my  moiher's  arm,  and  appearing  to 
look  at  her  with  admiration.  Dancing  had  been 
discontinued  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  and  Bona- 
parte soon  perceived  it,  by  the  stillness  of  the  sa- 
loon, from  whence  issued  only  the  murmurln;; 
sounds  produced  by  the  observations  made  upon 
him  in  an  under-tone.  "  Pray,  Madame  Permon,'* 
said  he,  "  let  the  dancing  be  resumed  ;  young  peo- 
ple must  be  amused,  and  dancing  is  their  favour- 
ite pastime.  I  am  told,  by-the-by,  that  your 
daughter  dances  equal  to  Mademoiselle  Chameroi. 
I  must  see  it.  And  if  you  will,  you  and  1  will 
dance  the  monaco,  the  only  one  I  know."  "  I 
have  not  danced  these  thirty  years, '  replied  my 
mother.  "  Oh  !  you  are  jesting.  You  look  to- 
night like  your  daughter's  sister."  M.  de  Talley- 
rand was  of  the  party.  The  First  Consul,  after 
having  spoken  to  us  all  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner,  entered  into  a  conversation  with  him  in 
my  mother's  liedroom,  which  lasted  without  inter- 
ruption for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Towards 
midnight,  he  returned  to  the  saloon,  and  appeared 
determined  to  make  himself  perfectly  agreeable 
to  every  one.  How  great  soever  my  repugnan  e 
to  dancing  this  unfortunate  minuet,  I  had  no 
choice  but  to  answer  the  summons  of  my  mother, 
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wlio,  without  concerning  herself  whether  I  was 
maid  or  wife,  expected  me  to  be  always  obedient 
to  her  commands.  At  that  time  it  was  customary 
for  young  people  to  conduct  themselves  dutifully 
to  their  jjarents,  not  only  from  respect,  but  to 
avoid  giving  them  pain.  For  a  moment  I  thought 
myself  safe.  M.  de  Trenis  was  called  for,  but 
could  nowhere  be  found.  I  went  to  tell  my  mo- 
ther ;  but  gained  nothing.  M.  Laffitte  was  re- 
quested to  supply  his  place.  He  had  no  hat  ;  my 
mother  soon  found  him  one.  All  these  difficulties 
removed,  I  at  length  went  through  the  dreaded 
minuet,  having  whispered  to  Gardel  not  to  allow 
the  gavotte  to  be  played  ;  and  reckoned  my  last 
courtesy  a  real  happiness.  M.  Laffitte  was  re- 
conducting me  to  my  seat,  holding  in  one  hand  an 
enormous  three-cornered  hat,  that  he  had  bor- 
rowed of  I  know  not  whom,  and  leading  me  with 
the  other,  when  we  met  M.  de  Trenis.  He  looked 
with  so  terrible  an  air,  that  I  became  uneasy  for 
having  danced  this  minuet  with  another  person. 
1  told  him  mildly  that  I  had  waited  till  past  mid- 
night, and  that  my  mother  had  at  length  required 
that  1  should  dance  with  M.  Laffitte.  "  I  hope, 
my  dear  sir,  that  you  will  forget  this  non-observ- 
ance of  my  engagement,  and  particularly  as  your 
absence  was  the  sole  cause."  He  acquiesced  in 
his  disappointment,  and  seating  himself  between 
my  friend  Mademoiselle  de  Merigny  and  myself, 
commenced  a  most  ludicrous  harangue  upon  the 
regret  he  experienced,  which  was  the  greater  on 
account  of  my  share  in  the  loss  ;  "  for  I  shall 
never,  never  forget  the  spectacle  I  saw,"  added 
he.  I  was  alarmed,  and  entreated  an  explanation  ; 
which,  after  listening  to  most  highflown  compli- 
ments on  the  excellence  of  my  own  dancing,  I  ob- 
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tained  at  length  in  the  following  terms  :  "  That 
you  should  dance  a  minuet  with  a  man— a  good 
dancer,  no  doubt  ;  yes,  he  dances  well,  but  if  ho 
dance  a  country-dance  well — he  never,  never  in 
his  life,  knew  how  to  make  the  grand  bow  with  tho 
hat — he  cannot  make  the  grand  bow."  Mademoi- 
selle de  Merigny  and  I  could  not  help  laughing. 
But  M.  de  Trenis  was  too  deep  in  his  subject  to 
attend  to  the  cause  of  our  merriment.  "  That 
seems  to  surprise  you,"  he  continued  ;  **  I  can 
easily  believe  it.  Not  to  know  how  to  put  on 
one's  hat  !  for  that  is  the  science — it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  explain— stay — give  me  leave."  Then 
taking  us  both  by  the  hand,  he  led  us  to  my  mo- 
ther's room,  where  there  were  but  few  persons, 
and  placing  himself  before  the  glass  in  the  pier, 
hummed  the  close  of  the  minuet  air,  and  began 
the  salute  with  the  most  perfect  gravity,  putting 
on  his  cocked  hat  with  all  the  effect  so  important 
an  air  demanded.  The  laughing  fit  returned  with 
redoubled  force  ;  but  the  comedy  was  not  yet 
complete.  Junot  had  joined  us,  and  the  First 
Consul,  had  not  as  yet  caused  us  any  constraint, 
on  account  of  his  close  conversation  with  M.  de 
'J'alleyrand,  now  stepped  gently  behind  M.  de 
Trenis  to  share  the  amusement  with  which  this 
original  was  providing  us.  He  made  a  sign  to 
Jnnot  to  engage  him  to  conversation,  which  was 
easy,  if  dancing  was  the  subject  ;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  it  were  seriously  treated.  For  he 
never  laughed,  he  said,  except  the  air  of  a  country- 
dance  was  very  gay,  and  then  the  orchestra  com- 
pelled him  to  smile.  "  How  do  you  agree  with 
JI.  Laffitte  ?"  said  Junot,  with  as  serious  a  coun- 
tenance as  he  could  command."  *•  Why,"  replied 
he,  *'  as  well  as  two  men  of  talent  cau  be  supposed 
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to  agi'ee  when  so  nearly  upon  an  equality.  But 
he  is  an  honest  fellow,  not  at  all  envious  of  my 
success.  It  is  true,  that  his  own  may  well  render 
him  indulgent.  His  dance  is  lively  and  powerful. 
He  has  the  advantage  over  me  in  the  first  eight 
measures  of  Panurge's  gavotte.  But  in  thejetes! 
oh  !  there  he  had  no  chance  :  he  has  nerve,  but 
1  have  grace."  'Jhe  First  Consul  opened  his  eyes 
and  ears,  altogether  unaccustomed  to  such  a  rant. 
"  It  is  prodigious,"  said  he  at  length  :  "  this  man 
is  much  more  irrational  than  many  who  are  con- 
fined in  mad-houses.  Is  he  a  friend  of  yours  ?" 
*'  Not  exactly  ;  but  he  is  an  intimate  acquaintance ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  see  him  twice  a  week.  But,  ex- 
cept at  a  ball,  he  never  talks  of  dancing,  and  can 
reason  cleverly  upon  the  manners  of  Greece  ;  it 
is  a  portion  of  history  he  has  very  much  studied. 
He  speaks  several  languages  ;  and  Albert  says,  is 
worth  more  than  his  reputation." 

Bonaparte  never  lii^tened  to  so  long  adiscourse  ; 
I  have  learned  that  it  never  answered  to  make 
long  speeches  to  him.  He  had  returned  to  his 
place  near  M.  de  Talleyrand  ;  I  saw  by  the  di- 
rection of  liis  eyes  that  he  was  speaking  of  M.  de 
'J'renis.  He  met  my  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and  he 
called  me  to  him,  to  make  me  a  compliment  on  my 
mother's  ball  ;  his  praisesseemed  almost  a  reproach. 
My  mother  had  been  perfectly  polite  to  him  ;  but 
it  appeared  to  me  tliat  she  should  have  been 
more  cordial.  I  went  to  her,  and,  persuading  her 
to  walk  with  me,  led  her  towards  her  own  cham- 
ber, where  I  found  the  First  Consul  on  the  spot 
where  I  had  quitted  hini  ;  but  Junot  and  M.  de 
Villemanzy  had  re])laced  M.  de  Talleyrand.  As 
poon  as  the  First  Consul  saw  my  mother,  he  went 
direct  to  her,  and  said,  "  Well !  Aladame  Pennon, 
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what  have  j'ou  to  say  to  one  of  your  old  fi'iends 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  easily  forget  them.      Di 
you  know  I  thought  you  very  rigorous  the  othei; 
evening,  and  at  the  very  time  one  of  your  frienc 
held  a  knife  in  readiness  !"      "  0  horrible?"  ex^ 
claimed  my  mother  ;   "  how  can  you,  Napoleon^ 
say  such    things? — Per    Dio    tacete  ;    tacete!" — 
"  But  why  would  you  not  return  my  friendly  sa- 
lute ?    I  took  the  first  moment  of  recognizing  you 
to  make  it."     My  mother  alleged  the  weakness  of 
her  eyes,  and  not  without  cause  ;  for  they  became 
very  useless  in  the  last  years  of  her  life  ;  but  Gen- 
eral Bonaparte  would  not  be  put  off  with  this  ex- 
cuse.     "  What  am  I  to  think  ?"  said  he  :    "  are 
we  no  longer  friends  ?"  "  JS'on  posso   ditnenticarti 
euro  Nnpohone,  chesiete  fiijlio  dell'  arnica  ;   fra- 
tello  dell  mio  buon  Giuseppe,  dell  caro  Luciano,  e 
dl  Pauletta."      The  Fir^t  Consul   made  a  move- 
ment, which  I  noticed,  and  replied  with  a  bitter 
accent  :  '•  So  then,  if  I  still  hold  a  place  in  your 
i-egard,  I  owe  it  to  my   mother  and  my  brothers. 
J  t  may  well  be  said,  that  to  expect  friendship  from 
a  woman  is  to  expect  the  sand  of  the  desert  to  re-  i 
main  fixed."      This  discussion  gave  me  pain  ;  it  j 
seemed  that   my  mother  remembered  that  unfor-  ' 
tunate  quarrel  excited  by  one  of  our  cousins,  who 
never  could  indemnify  us  for  the  affection  which 
we  lost  through  his  means.      The  Fix-st  Consul 
walked  in  silence  towards  the  fire.    My  mother  was 
seated  upon  a  sofa  opposite  to  him,  her  arms  crossed 
upon   her  bosom,   and  shaking  her  foot  in  the 
fashion  which  usually  preceded  a  violent  scene. 
/Mbert,  going  to  and  fro  between  the  chamber  and 
tiie  saloon,  at  this  moment  approached   General 
p.  )naparte  to  offer  him  an  ice.      "  1  assure  you," 
saia  he,  "that  neither  ^ladanie  Permon  nor  my- 
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self  require  ice  ;  indeed,  I  believe  we  are  petri- 
fied ;  I  knew  very  well  that  absence  deadened  re- 
membrance, but  not  to  such  a  point  as  this."  He 
touched  an  unlucky  string.  "  Truly  !"  said  my 
mother,  with  a  constrained  smile,  but  with  her 
lips  sufficiently  opened  to  show  her  two-and-thirty 
pearls  (on  which  General  Bonapai'te  casthiseyes, 
he  spoke  of  them  to  me  the  following  day)  ; 
"  truly  ;  one  may  be  permitted  to  forget  after  an 
interval  of  some  years.  Did  you  not  wish  to  per* 
suade  me  that  it  was  difficult  to  remember,  after  a 
few  days,  an  action  whicli  affected  the  fate  of  an 
entire  life  ?"  "  Ah  !"  exclaimed  the  First  Consul, 
and  his  countenance  darkened  in  an  instant.  He 
knit  that  brow,  the  movement  of  which  already 
agitated  the  universe  ;  his  under  lip  passed  strongly 
against  the  other  ;  and  joining  his  hands  behind 
him,  he  walked  a  few  paces  without  speaking  ;  but 
all  this  was  scarcely  visible,  as  Juiiot  and  my 
brother  told  me,  when  I  returned  from  joining  in 
a  country-dance.  The  First  Consul  promptly  re- 
sumed his  air  of  serenity,  and  seating  himself  be- 
side my  mother,  looked  attentively  at  her  hand, 
which  he  had  taken  to  kiss.  "  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  do  not  correct  any  of  your  faults, 
Madame  Permon  ?"  and  he  pointed  to  the  bitten 
nails  of  her  fingers.  "  No,"  said  my  mother, 
*'they  and  I  have  grown  oki  together.  Leave 
all  in  its  place  ;  it  is  only  you  who  are  forbidden 
to  remain  as  you  are  ;  you  have  still  so  many  steps 
to  climb  before  you  reach  the  summit  of  your  glory, 
that  to  wish  you  repose  would  be  to  wish  harm  to 
ourselves."  "  Do  you  really  think  as  you  speak  V* 
*'  You  know  my  sincerity.  I  do  not  always  say 
all  I  think  ;  but  I  never  say  what  I  do  not  think. 
Have  you  forgotten  my  frankness  1"  Bouapaite 
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took  my  mother's  hand,  and  pressed  it  affection- 
ately. At  this  moment  the  clock  struck  two.  Ho 
asked  for  his  carriage. — Duchtss  d'Abrantes. 

BATTLE  OF    AUSTERLTTZ. 

At  length  the  great  day  arrived,  when,  according 
to  the  expression  of  Napoleon,  "the  sun  of  Auster- 
litz  arose  ;"  all  our  forces  were  concentrated  upon 
the  same  pointatabout  forty  leagues  beyond  Vienna. 
There  remained  only  the  wreck  of  the  Austrian 
ai-my  ;  the  division  under  I'riuce  Charles  having 
been  kept  at  a  distance  by  the  skilful  manoeuvre.-j 
of  Napoleon.  The  most  extraordinary  illusion  pre- 
vailed in  the  enemy's  camp.  On  the  very  eve  of 
the  battle  the  Emperor  Alexander  sent  one  of  his 
aides-de-camp,  Pi'iuce  Dolgorowski,  as  a  flag  of 
tinice  to  Napoleon.  This  prince  conducted  himself 
in  such  a  self-sufficient  manner  in  the  presence  of 
the  emperor,  that,  on  dismissing  him,  he  said  to  him, 
"  If  you  were  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  I  would  _ 
answer  such  impertinence  only  with  cannon-balls. 
This  observation  was  very  remarkable,  inasmuch 
as  events  occun*ed  which  rendered  it  a  prophecy. 

"  When  we  arrived  at  Austerlitz,"  says  Rapp,  "the 
Russians,  ignorant  of  the  emperor's  skilful  disposi' 
tions  to  draw  them  to  the  ground  which  he  had 
marked  out,  and  seeing  our  advanced  guards  give 
way  before  their  columns,  they  conceived  the  vic- 
tory won.  According  to  their  notions,  the  advanced 
guard  would  suffice  to  secure  an  easy  triumph.  But 
the  battle  began — they  found  what  it  was  to  fight, 
and  on  every  point  were  repulsed.  At  one  o'clock 
the  victory  was  still  uncertain  ;  for  they  fought  ad- 
mirably. They  resolved  on  a  last  effort,  and  direct- 
ed close  masses  against  our  centre.  The  impei'ial 
guard  deployed ;  artillery,  cavalry,  infantry,  were 
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marched  against  abridge  which  the  Russians  at- 
tacked, and  this  movement,  concealed  from  Napo- 
leon by  the  inequahty  of  the  ground,  was  not  ob- 
served by  us.  At  this  moment  I  was  standing  near 
him,  waiting  orders.  We  heard  a  well-maintained 
fire  of  musketry  ;  the  Russians  were  repulsing  one 
of  our  brigades.  Hearing  this  sound,  the  emperor 
ordered  me  to  take  the  Mamelukes,  two  squadrons 
of  chasseurs,  one  of  grenadiers  of  the  guard,  and  to 
observe  the  state  of  things.  I  set  off  at  full  gallop, 
and,  before  advancing  a  cannon-shot,  perceived  the 
disaster.  The  Russian  cavalry  had  penetrated  our 
squai'es,  and  were  sabring  our  men.  In  the  distance 
could  be  perceived  masses  of  Russian  cavalry  and 
infantry  in  reserve.  At  this  juncture  the  enemy 
advanced:  four  pieces  of  artillery  arrived  at  a  gal- 
lop, and  were  planted  in  position  against  us.  On 
my  left  I  had  the  brave  Morland,  on  my  right  Gene- 
ral d'AUemagne.  "  Courage,  ray  brave  fellows  !'* 
cried  I  to  my  party  ;  "  behold  your  brothers,  your 
friends,  butchered  ;  let  us  avenge  them — avenge 
our  standards  !  Forward  !"  These  few  words  in- 
spired my  soldiers  ;  we  dashed  at  full  speed  upon 
the  artillery,  and  took  them.  The  enemy's  horse, 
which  awaited  our  attack,  were  overthrown  by  the 
same  charge,  and  fled  in  confusion,  galloping,  like 
us,  over  the  wrecks  of  our  own  squares.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Russians  rallied  ;  but,  a  squadron 
of  horse  grenadiers  coming  to  our  assistance,  I  could 
then  halt,  and  await  the  reserves  of  the  Russian 
guard.  Again  we  charged  ;  and  this  charge  was 
teirible.  The  brave  Morland  fell  by  my  side.  It 
was  absolute  butchery.  We  fought  man  to  man, 
and  so  mingled  together,  that  the  infantry  on  neither 
side  dared  to  fire,  lest  they  should  kill  their  own 
men.     The  intrepidity  of  our  troops  finally  bore  u.s 
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in  triumph  over  all  opposition  :  the  enemy  fell  in 
disorder  in  sight  of  the  two  emperors  of  Austna 
and  Russia,  who  had  taken  their  station  on  a  rising 
ground,  in  order  to  be  spectators  of  the  contest. 
They  ought  to  have  been  satisfied,  for  I  can  assure 
you  they  witnessed  no  child's  play.  For  my  own 
part,  my  good  friend,  I  never  passed  so  delightful 
a  day.  The  emperor  received  me  most  graciously 
when  I  ai'rived  to  tell  hirn  that  the  victory  was 
ours  ;  I  still  grasped  my  broken  sabre,  and,  as  this 
scratch  upon  my  head  bled  very  copiously,  I  was 
all  cover -'d  with  blood.  He  named  me  general  of 
divisi"  u.  The  Russians  returned  not  again  to  the 
charge— they  had  had  enough  ;  we  captured  every 
thing — their  cannon,  their  baggnge,  their  all  in 
short ;  and  Prince  Ressina  was  among  the  pi'ison- 
ers." 

EXECUTION    OF    THE    DUKE    d'eNGHIEN. 

This  sanguinary  scene  took  place  at  the  Castle  of 
Vincennes.  It  was  General  Ordener,  command- 
ant of  the  horse  grenadiers  of  the  guard,  who  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  minister  at  war  to  proceed 
to  the  Rhine,  to  give  instructions  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  gendarmerie  of  New  Brissac,  which  was  placed 
at  his  disposal.  This  general  sent  a  detachment 
of  gendarmerie  to  Ettenheim,  where  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  was  arrested  on  the  15th  of  March. 
He  was  immediately  conducted  to  the  citadel  of 
Sti-abbourg,  where  he  remained  until  the  18th,  to 
give  time  for  orders  being  received  fi*om  Paris. 
'J'hese  orders  were  given  rapidly,  and  promptly 
executed  ;  for  the  carriage  which  conveyed  the 
unfortunate  prince  arrived  at  the  barrier  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  ■20th.  It  remained 
there  five  hours,  and  then  depai'ted  by  theexten<  r 
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boulevarde  ou  the  road  to  Vincennes,  where  it 
urrived  at  night.  Evei'v  scene  of  this  horrible 
aftair  took  place  during  the  night— the  sun  did  not 
even  shine  upon  its  tragic  close.  The  soldiers  had 
orders  to  proceed  to  Vincennes  during  the  night  ; 
it  was  at  nighc  that  the  fatal  gates  were  closed 
upon  tlie  prince— at  night  the  council  assembled 
to  try  him,  or  rather  to  condemn  him  without 
trial.  When  the  clock  struck  six  in  the  morning 
of  the  21st  of  March,  the  order  was  given  to  fire, 
and  the  prince  ceased  to  live.  When  the  dreadful 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
reached  i'aris,  it  excited  a  feeling  of  consternation 
which  recalled  the  recollection  of  the  days  of  terror. 
After  receiving  the  fatal  intelligence  of  this  event, 
I  determined  to  go  to  Malmaison  to  wait  upon  Ma- 
dame Bonaparte  ;  knowing,  from  her  sentiments 
towards  the  House  of  Bourbon,  that  she  would  be 
in  the  deepest  affliction.  1  had  sent  a  messenger 
to  know  wliether  it  would  be  convenient  for  her  to 
see  me,  a  precaution  which  I  had  never  previously 
observed,  but  whicli  I  judged  to  be  proper  on  the 
present  occasion.  On  my  arrival  I  was  immedately 
introduced  into  her  boudoir,  where  she  was  alone  with 
Hortense  and  Madame  Remusat ;  I  found  them  all 
deeply  afflicted,  "  Bourrienne,"  said  Josephine,  as 
soon  as  she  perceived  me,  "  what  a  dreadful  event! 
If  you  but  knew  the  state  of  mind  he  has  been  in 
for  some  time— he  avoids,  he  fears  the  presence  of 
any  one.  Who  could  liave  suggested  to  him  such 
ail  act  as  this  ?"  Wiien  1  acquainted  Josephine  with 
the  particulars  which  had  come  to  my  knowledge, 
she  exclaimed,  "  Wiiat  barbarity  I  But  no  reproach 
can  rest  with  me,  for  I  did  every  thing  to  dissuade 
him  from  this  fatal  project.  He  did  not  confide  in 
mc,  but  you  know  how  I  am  able  to  guess  -aud  be 
1 0  i  '  ti 
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acknowledj^ed  all.  But  how  harshly  he  repelled 
my  entreaties  !  I  clung  to  him — I  threw  myself  at 
his  feet !  '  Meddle  with  what  concerns  you  !'  he  ex- 
claimed with  violence.  *  This  is  not  the  business 
of  women — leave  me.'  He  repulsed  me  with  a 
violence  which  he  had  not  done  since  our  fii'st 
interview  after  your  return  from  Eygpt.  Graci- 
ous God  !  what  will  become  of  us  V* 

I  had  nothing  to  say  to  calm  thegrief  of  Madame 
Bonaparte,  for  I  participated  in  her  affliction,  and 
only  could  express  my  regret  that  Bonaparte 
should  have  been  guilty  of  such  a  crime.  "  What," 
said  Josephine,  "  is  the  opinion  of  Paris  1  I  am 
sure  he  must  be  hated,  for  even  here  his  flatterers 
seem  astounded  when  they  are  out  of  his  presence. 
How  wretched  have  we  been  since  yesterday  !  and 
he  ! — you  know  what  he  is  when  he  is  dissatisfied 
with  himself— no  one  dares  speak  to  him,  and  all 
is  mournful  around  us.  What  a  commission  he 
gave  to  Savary  !  You  know  I  don't  like  him,  for 
he  is  one  of  those  whose  flatteries  will  contribute  to 
ruin  Bonaparte.  Ah,  well !  Savary  came  yester- 
day tome  to  fulfil  a  sad  commission  which  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  gave  to  him  before  his  death. — Here," 
she  continued,  "is  his  portrait  and  a  lock  of  his 
hair,  which  he  has  requested  me  to  send  to  one  who 
was  dear  to  him.  Savary  almost  shed  tears  when 
he  related  to  me  the  last  words  of  the  Duke  ;  then 
endeavouring  to  recover  his  self-possession,  he  said 
'  it  was  impossible  to  witness  the  death  of  such  a 
man  without  feeling  the  bitterest  emotion.'  " 

Had  I  then  been  in  the  first  consul's  intimacy,  I 
believe  that  the  blood  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  would 
never  have  stained  the  glory  of  Bonaparie,  because 
i  believe  that  I  could  have  succeeded  in  dissuadini^ 
him  from  his  fatal  design,  as  I  knew  that  his  ob- 
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ject  was  merely  to  frighten  the  emigrants  from 
Ettenheim,  where  great  numbei-s  had  sought  refuge. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  letter  was  written  to  Bo- 
naparte by  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  offering  him  his 
services,  and  soliciting  a  command  in  his  army, 
and  that  it  was  not  delivered  until  after  the  exe- 
cution. This  is  atrociously  absurd.  His  interro- 
gatory makes  no  mention  of  this  letter  ;  the  truth 
is,  no  such  letter  ever  existed,  nor  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  prince  would  have  entertained  such 
sentiments.  The  individual  who  was  with  the 
prince,  declares  that  he  never  wrote  it ;  and  I 
shall  never  believe  that  any  one  would  have  dared 
to  withhold  from  Napoleon  a  letter  on  which  de- 
pended the  fate  of  so  august  and  so  elevated  a 
victim. 

In  his  declarations  at  Saint  Helena,  Napoleon 
endeavoured  to  free  himself  of  the  crime,  by  stating 
that  if  he  had  received  any  application  from  the 
prince,  he  would  have  pardoned  him.  But  if  we 
compare  all  that  he  said,  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  his  faithful  followers,  we  shall  find 
so  many  contradictions,  that  the  truth  cannot  be 
doubted.  Napoleon  would  not  confess  the  real 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  ;  but 
inexorable  history  will  relate  that  he  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  three  months  after  his  assassina- 
tion, and,  less  indulgent  than  his  contemporaries, 
she  will  not  attach  any  blame  to  chance,  to  crimi- 
nal zeal,  or  to  intrigue. 

DEATH    OF   PICHEORU. 

Being  at  the  Tuileries  one  morning,  about  eight 
o'clock,  I  riceived  a  note  from  the  officer  of  the 
gendarmerie,  who  that  day  commanded  the  guard 
posted  at  the  Temple.   He  informed  me  that  Gen- 
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eral  Pichegru  had  just  been  found  dead  in  his  bed; 
and  tliat  this  had  occasioned  a  great  bustle  in  tlie 
Temple,  where  they  were  expecting  some  one  from 
the  police,  to  which  intelligence  of  the  circumstance 
had  been  sent. 

This  officer  communicated  the  fact  to  me,  as  well 
on  account  of  its  singularity,  as  because  I  had 
made  it  a  rule,  in  the  corps  which  I  commanded, 
that  all  the  officers  eitiployed  in  any  duty  whatever 
should  give  me  an  account  of  what  they  had  done, 
seen,  or  heard  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  1 
forwarded  this  note  to  the  first  consul  :  he  sent 
for  me,  supposing  that  I  had  further  particulars  ; 
but  as  1  had  none,  lie  sent  me  to  make  inquiries, 
saving,  "  This  is  a  pretty  end  for  the  conqueror  of 
Holland." 

i  ari'ived  at  the  same  time  as  M.  Real,  who  came 
on  behalf  of  the  grand  judge,  to  learn  the  particu- 
lars of  this  event.  1  went  with  M.  Heal,  the  keep- 
er, and  the  surgeon  of  the  prison,  straigiit  to  Gen- 
eral Pichegru's  room,  and  I  knew  him  again  very 
well,  thougli  his  face  was  turned  of  a  crimson  co- 
lour, from  the  effect  of  strangulation. 

His  room  was  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  head 
of  his  bed  against  the  window,  so  that  the  seat 
served  to  set  his  light  upon,  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  in  bed.  On  the  outside,  there  was  a  sen- 
tinel placed  under  this  window,  through  which  he 
might  easily,  upon  occasion,  see  all  that  was  pas- 
s  ng  in  the  room. 

Genei'al  Pichegru  was  lying  on  his  right  side  ; 
he  had  put  round  his  neck  his  own  black  silk  cra- 
vat, which  he  had  previously  twisted  like  a  small 
rope  ;  this  must  have  occupied  him  so  long  as  to 
ati"  )rd  time  for  reflection,  had  he  not  been  resolute- 
ly btnt  on  self-des:ruction.     He  appeared  to  have 
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tied  his  cravat,  thus  twisted,  about  his  neck,  and 
to  have  at  first  drawn  it  as  tight  as  he  could  bear 
it,  then  to  have  taken  a  piece  of  wood,  of  the  length 
ot  a  finger,  which  he  had  taken  fi'oni  a  branch 
that  yet  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  room  (part  of  a 
laggot)  the  remains  of  whicli  were  still  in  his  fire- 
place ;  this  he  must  have  slipped  between  his  neck 
and  his  cravat,on  the  right  side,  and  turned  around 
till  the  moment  that  reason  forsooi;  him.  His  head 
had  fallen  back  on  the  pillow  and  compressed  the 
little  bit  of  stick,  which  had  prevented  the  cravat 
from  untwisting,  in  this  situation  strangulation 
could  not  fail  to  supervene.  His  hand  was  still 
under  his  head,  and  almost  touched  this  little 
tourniquet. 

On  the  night  table  was  a  book  open,  and  with  its 
back  upward,  as  if  laid  down  for  a  moment  by  ono 
wii(>  had  been  interrupted  while  reading.  M.  Real 
fmmd  this  book  to  be  the  Seneca  which  he  had  sent 
to  him  ;  and  he  i-emarked,  that  it  was  open  at  that 
jiassage  where  Seneca  i^aya  that  the  ir.an,  who  is 
determined  to  conspire,  ought  above  all  things  not 
to  fear  death.  This  wa.s  probably  the  last  thing 
i-ead  by  Genei'al  Pichegru,  who,  liaving  placo(l 
himself  in  a  situation  to  lose  his  life  on  the  scaf- 
fold, or  under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
tl»e  clemency  of  the  first  consul,  had  pi'eferred 
dying  by  his  own  hand. 

nONATAllTK    AND   THE    ENGLISH    AMBASSADOR. 

One  of  the  receptions  of  the  consular  court  was 
the  occasion  on  wh:ch  Bonaparte  vented  his  dis- 
pleasure on  the  conduct  of  England.  He  had  just 
been  reading  the  despatches  of  liis  ambassador  at 
tile  court  of  London,  who  had  sent  him  a  copy  of 
tlif  king's  message  to  parliament,  respecting  alleged 
ain.auicntb  in  the  jiorts  of  France. 
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His  mind  being  wholly  biassed  by  tne  reflections 
to  which  the  perusal  of  the  despatches  had  given 
rise,  he  omitted  going  that  day  into  the  second  sa- 
loon, but  went  up  straight  to  the  ambassadors.  I 
was  only  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  from  him, 
when,  stopping  shoi't  before  the  English  ambassa- 
dor, he  put  the  following  hurried  questions  to  him 
in  a  tone  of  anger  : — "  What  does  your  cabinet 
mean  !  What  is  your  motive  for  raising  these  ru- 
mours of  armaments  in  our  harbours  !  How  !  Is 
it  possible  to  impose  in  this  manner  upon  the  cre- 
dulity of  nations  !  If  the  actual  state  of  things  be 
known,  it  must  be  evident  to  ail  tliat  there  are  only 
two  transports  fitting  out  for  St.  Domingo — that 
that  island  engrosses  all  our  attention,  all  our  dis- 
posable means.  Why  then,  these  complaints  ! 
Can  peace  be  already  considei*ed  as  a  burden  to  be 
sliaken  off?  is  Europe  to  be  again  deluged  in 
blood  ?  Preparations  making  for  war !  To  pretend 
to  overawe  us  !  France  may  be  conquered,  per- 
haps destroyed,  but  never  intimidated  !" 

The  ambassador  made  a  respectful  bow,  and 
gave  no  reply.  The  first  consul  left  that  part  of 
the  saloon  ;  but  whetlier  he  had  been  a  little  heated 
by  this  explosion  of  ill -humour,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  he  ceased  his  round,  and  witlidrew  to  his 
own  apartments.  Madame  Bonaparte  followed. 
In  an  instant  the  saloon  was  cleared  of  company. 
The  ambassadors  of  Russia  and  England  had  re- 
tired to  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  and  were  still 
conversing  together  after  the  apartments  had  been 
cleared  of  visitors.  "  Indeed,"  said  one  to  the  other, 
"  you  could  hardly  expect  such  an  attack  ;  how 
then  could  you  be  prepared  to  reply  to  it  I  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  give  an  account  of  it  to  your  govern- 
ment ;  in  the  mean  time.  let  what  has  taken  plac« 
suggest  to  you  the  conduct  you  ought  to  pursue." 
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He  took  the  advie.  The  communication  became 
cold  and  reserved.  England  liad  ali-eady  formed 
lier  determination.  A  spirit  of  acrimony  soon 
sprung  up  between  the  two  goverments.  An  inter- 
change of  notes  took  place  ;  categorical  explanations 
were  required  ;  the  demand  for  passports  soon  fol- 
lowed. The  latter  were  immediately  granted  by 
the  first  coukuI.  I  was  in  his  closet  at  St.  Cloud 
when  M.  Maret  was  introduced,  who  brought  with 
him  the  corrected  draft  of  the  reply  which  was  to 
accompany  the  passports.  He  had  it  read  out  to 
him,  and  expressed  himself  in  the  kindest  terms 
respecting  the  personal  character  of  Lord  Whit- 
worth,  for  whom  he  felt  great  regard.  He  was 
quite  satisfied,  that  on  this  occasion,  the  ambassa- 
dor had  not  at  all  influenced  the  conduct  of  his 
govenunent. — Bourrienne. 

NAPOLEON  AND  FOX. 

"  Fox  came  to  Paris  (said  Napoleon  to  Count  Las 
Cases)  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Amiens.  He 
was  engaged  in  writing  a  History  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  asked  my  permission  to  search  our  diplomatic 
archives.  1  gave  orders  that  every  thing  should 
be  placed  at  his  disposal.  I  received  him  often. 
Fame  had  informed  me  of  his  talents,  and  I  soon 
ibund  that  he  possessed  a  noble  character,  a  good 
heart,  liberal,  generous,  and  enlightened  views.  1 
considered  him  an  ornament  to  mankind,  and  was 
very  much  attached  to  him.  We  often  conversed 
together  upon  various  topics  without  the  least  pre- 
judice; when  1  wished  to  engage  in  a  little  contro- 
versy, 1  turned  the  conversation  upon  the  subject 
of  the  'internal  machine  ;'  and  told  him  that  his 
ministers  had  atteiiiptod  to  murder  me  ;  he  would 
then  oppose  my  opinion  with  warmth,  and  invari- 
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ably  ended  the  conversation  by  siying,  in  ]\\n  bad 
X^'rench,  '  First  Consul,  pray  take  that  out  of  your 
liead.'  But  he  was  not  convinced  of  the  trutli  of 
the  cause  he  undertook  to  advocate,  and  there  is 
evei-y  reason  to  believe  that  he  argued  more  in  de- 
fence of  his  country,  than  of  the  morality  of  its 
ministers.  Half-a-dozen  such  as  Fox  and  Corn- 
wallis  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  moral 
character  of  a  nation. — With  such  men  I  should 
always  have  afi;reed  ;  we  should  soon  have  settled 
our  diffei'ences,  and  not  only  France  wouid  have 
been  at  peace  with  a  nation,  at  bottom  most  worthy 
of  esteem,  but  we  should  have  done  gueai  things 

TOGETHER. 

THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR. 

The  first  idea  of  this  noble  institution,  arose  in 
tlie  breast  of  Napoleon  on  witnessing  one  day,  from 
a  window  of  the  Tuileries,the  admiration  with  which 
the  crowd  before  the  palace  regarded  the  stars  and 
crosses  worn  by  the  Russian  ambassador,  as  he  de- 
scended from  his  carriage.  The  republican  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  thought  that  the  institution  of  an 
order,  with  insignia,  was  but  the  first  step  to  the 
creation  of  a  new  body  of  nobility.  Napoleon  entered 
pt'rsonally  into  discussion  with  those  who  differed 
from hisopinion.  Berthierstyled ribbonsand  crosses 
"  the  playthings  of  monarchy,"  and  cited  the  Romans 
of  old,  as  "  liaving  no  system  of  honorary  rewax'ds." 
— '*  You  are  always  talking  to  us  of  the  Romans," 
said  Bonaparte.  "  The  Romans  had  patricians, 
linightly  citizens,  and  slaves  : — for  each  class  dif- 
ferent dresses  and  different  manners  — honorary 
recompences  for  every  species  of  merit— mural 
crowns — civiccrowns— ovations  — triumphs — titles. 
When  the  noble  baud  of  pati'icians  lost  its  influence, 
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Rome  fell  to  ]>ieccs — the  people  were  vile  rabble. 
Jt  was  then  that  you  saw  the  fury  of  Marias,  the 
j)roscriptions  of  Sylla,  and  afterwards  of  the  em- 
})erors.  In  like  manner  Brutus  is  talked  of  as  the 
enemy  of  tyrants :  he  was  an  aristocrat,  who  stab- 
bed Csesar,  because  Caesar  wished  to  lower  the 
authority  of  the  noble  senate.  You  tulk  of  chil- 
dren's rattles, — be  it  so :  it  is  with  such  rattles  that 
men  are  led.  I  would  not  say  that  to  the  multitude, 
but  in  a  council  of  statesmen,  one  may  speak  the 
truth.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  French  people  love 
'liberty  and  equality.'  Their  character  has  not 
been  changed  in  ten  years :  they  are  still  what 
their  ancestors  the  Gauls  were,  vain  and  light. 
They  are  susceptible  but  of  one  sentiment — 'hon- 
our.' It  is  right  to  afford  nourishment  to  this  senf 
timent,  and  to  allow  of  distinctions.  Observe  how 
tlie  people  bow  before  the  decorations  of  foreigners. 
Voltaire  called  the  common  soldiers — 'Alexanders 
at  five  sous  a  day.'  He  was  right:  it  is  just  so. 
Do  you  imagine  that  you  can  make  men  fight  by 
rt^asoning  1  never.  You  must  bribe  them  with 
glory,  distinctions,  rewards.  To  come  to  the  point: 
during  ten  years  there  has  been  a  talk  of  institu- 
tions. Where  are  they  ?  All  has  been  overturned: 
nur  business  is  to  build  up.  There  is  a  govei'nment 
with  certain  powers:  as  to  all  the  rest  of  the  nation 
what  is  it  but  grains  of  sand  ?  Before  the  republic 
can  be  definitely  established,  we  must,  as  a  founda- 
tion, cast  some  blocks  of  granite  on  the  soil  of 
France.  In  short,  it  is  agreed  that  we  have  need 
of  some  kind  of  institutions.  If  this  legion  of  hon- 
our is  not  approved  let  some  other  be  suggested. 
I  do  not  pi'etend  that  it  alone  will  save  the  state  ; 
but  it  will  do  its  part."  Thus  spoke  Napoleon, 
when  the  scheme  was  in  preparation.     Many  years 
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afterwards  he  said,  in  allusion  to  liis  order,  "  It 
\\  as  the  reversion  of  every  one  who  was  an  honour 
to  his  country,  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession, 
and  contx'ibuted  to  tlie  national  prosperity  and  glory. 
Some  were  dissatisfied  because  the  decollation  was 
alike  for  officers  and  soldiers  ;  others,  because  it 
was  given  to  civil  and  military  merit  indiscrimi- 
nately. But  if  it  cease  to  be  the  recompence  of  the 
brave  private,  or  be  confined  to  soldiers  alone,  it 
will  cease  to  be  the  legion  of  honour." 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1802,  this  celebrated  insti- 
tution was  formally  instituted  ;  laige  national  do- 
mains were  set  apart  for  its  maintenance  ;  and 
crosses  (each  of  which  entitled  the  bearer  to  cer- 
tain precedence  and  a  pension)  widely  distributed 
among  the  sohliers,  and  among  citizens  of  almost 
every  profession. 

MODERATION  OF  NAPOLEON. 

In  a  vai'iety  of  instances,  Bonaparte  was  so  far 
from  showing  a  vindictive  spirit,  that  he  rather 
displayed  a  placable  and  iorbeaiing  one.  Roederer, 
who  once  accused  him  of  traitorous  projects  against 
the  freedom  of  the  country,  was  so  far  Irom  finding 
himself  on  this  account  au  object  of  his  vengeance 
or  persecution,  that  he  was  made  a  counsellor  of 
state.  Camus,  wjio  voted  against  the  consulate  for 
life  being  conferred  upon  liim,  was,  notwithstanding, 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  senator:  and  Carnot,  who 
voted  against  him  both  upon  that  occasion  and 
when  he  was  elected  emperor,  had  his  choice  of  any 
post  of  honour  or  emolument  which  he  chose  to  fill, 
though,  for  a  time,  he  declined  all.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  even  before  he  was  employed  by  the 
emi)eror,  he  was  often  consulted  by  him  on  military 
afiairs,  and  that  he  never,  on  any  occasion,  refused 
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his  advice  when  he  considered  his  country  as  having 
a  claim  to  it. 

THE   CONSULATE. — ST.  CLOUD. 

The  First  Consul,  being  once  established  at  the 
Tuileries,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  have  a  ])a- 
lace  in  the  country,  corresponding  to  the  one  he  had 
in  the  capital.  It  was  thought  that  Malmaison,  the 
modest  retreat  of  General  Bonaparte,  could  no 
longer  suit  the  chief  of  a  great  republic.  Among 
the  ancient  royal  residences  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie 
metropolis,  St.  Cloud  was  most  conveniently  situ- 
ated. The  inhabitants  of  the  place  presented  an 
address  to  the  tribune  to  offer  the  choice  of  the 
chateau  to  the  first  consul.  He  on  this  occasion 
declared  to  the  commission  appointed  to  make  the 
])roposal,  *' that  he  would  accept  of  nothing  from 
the  people  during  the  term  of  his  magistracy,  nor 
for  a  year  after  its  functions  had  ceased  ;  and  that 
if  at  a  later  period  they  should  think  fit  to  apply  to 
him  the  article  of  the  constitution  which  decreed 
rewards  to  the  warriors  who  had  rendered  signal 
services  to  the  republic,  then  he  would  accept  with 
gratitude  the  offerings  of  the  people  :  and  that  his 
intention  was  in  the  mean  time  to  propose  to  the 
legislative  body  to  award  recompences  to  the  war- 
riors "ho  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
high  deeds  and  their  disinterestedness,  as  the  surest 
way  to  stifle  all  the  seeds  o:  corruption,  and  to  re- 
form the  public  morals."  The  petition  was  there- 
fore simply  referred  to  the  government. 

Bonaparte,  however,  took  possession  of  St.  Cloud, 
of  his  own  accord,  a  year  after  he  had  capriciously 
refused  it  as  a  free  gift  from  the  people  ! 
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ins  COUNTRY  UKSIDE^CF,  AT  M  M.MAISON  AND  ST. 
CLOUD. 

During  the  consulship,  Bonaparte  passed  the  fine 
weather  at  Malniaison.  Great  in  himself,  in  this 
unpretending  retreat  he  appeared  still  greater, 
'riiere,  and  long  after  at  St.  Cloud,  his  conversation 
ft;rnied  the  delight  of  those  who  knew  him.  The 
evenings  passed  there,  says  Hazlitt,  were  evenings 
worthy  of  the  gods.  The  scene  resembled  the  famed 
gardens  of  Alcinous,  or  some  of  the  enchantments 
of  Ariosto's  pen,  and  is  still  remembered  by  those 
who  were  admitted  to  it,  as  a  dream,  a  gorgeous 
fciiadow  that  has  passed  from  the  earth.  Bonaparte 
took  the  lead  in  conversation,  and  he  had  a  rigiit 
to  do  so.  The  man  laid  aside  the  ruler,  and  lost 
nothing  by  it.  There  was  that  striking  union  of 
)iersonal  desert  and  exalted  station,  which  is  so 
rarely  to  be  met  with  ;  and  is  as  enviable  as  it  is 
rare.  The  subjects  touched  upon  were  of  the  most 
iniposing  kind  ;  and  what  a  tone  they  must  have 
received  from  the  speakei's  !  Bonaparte  had  lost  by 
degrees  all  the  taciturnity  and  reserve  of  his  youth; 
his  manner  had  become  frank,  communicative,  un- 
reserved, and  free  in  tlie  highest  degree.  In  pri- 
vate, he  delighted  to  throw  off  all  disguise  and  pre- 
tension, and  was  perfectly  natural  and  simple. 
1 1  is  discourse,  though  generally  serious  andeamest, 
had  a  great  attraction,  for  it  was  original,  profound, 
•  haracteristic,  and  full.  It  was  never  obscure, 
feeble,  or  vague,  though  often  carried  to  excess  ; 
but  then  it  was  from  the  strength  of  will  and  con- 
scious power  of  the  speaker.  The  greatest  interest 
was  excited  wherever  he  came.  The  audience  lis- 
tened to,  and  caught  up  with  avidity  his  slightest 
words  ;  and  no  wundei-,  when  they  had  an  echo 
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tlirough  Europe,  and  were  almost  a  law  to  the 
world.  Though  not  stiff' or  pedantic,  he  gave  a  pre- 
ference to  the  society  of  men  of  science,  both  from 
the  importance  of  their  pursuits,  and  as  they  af- 
forded a  relief  to  political  topics  and  feelings.  On 
this  account  Laplace,  Monge,  Berthollet,  Lacepede, 
Chaptal,  were  often  admitted  to  long  conversations 
with  him,  nor  did  a  distinction,  so  well  merited, 
excite  any  jealousy. — Sometimes  he  relaxed  so  far 
as  to  join  in  the  country-dances,  in  the  little  balls 
which  were  given  on  Mondays  at  Malmaison.  He 
acquitted  himself  but  indifferently,  embroiled  the 
ligure,  and  always  called  fur  the  "  Monaco,"  as  the 
easiest,  and  the  one  which  he  danced  the  best. 

napoleon's  SNUFF-TAKIiNG  AND  SNUFF  BOXES. 

Though  the  Emperor  wasted  a  great  deal  of  snuff, 
he  actually  used  but  very  little.  He  would  fre- 
quently hold  the  snuff-box  to  his  nose,  merely  to 
smell  the  snuff  ;  at  other  times  he  would  take  a 
pinch,  and  after  smelling  it  for  a  moment,  he  would 
throw  it  away.  Thus  it  frequently  happened  that 
the  spot  where  he  was  sitting,  or  standing,  was 
strewed  Avith  snuff';  but  his  cambric  handkerchiefs 
were  scarcely  ever  soiled.  He  had  a  great  collec- 
tion of  snuff'  boxes  ;  but  those  which  he  preferred 
were  of  dark  tortoise  shell,  lined  with  gold,  and 
ornamented  with  cameos  or  antique  medals  in  gold 
or  silver.  Their  form  was  a  narrow  oval,  with 
hinged  lids.  He  did  not  like  round  boxes,  because 
it  was  necessary  to  employ  both  hands  to  open  them, 
and  in  this  operation  he  not  un frequently  let  tho 
box  or  lid  fall.  H  is  snuff  was  generally  very  coarse 
rappee,  buthe  sometimes  liked  to  have  several  kiudd 
mixed  together. — Bourrlenne. 
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THE  COURT   OP   THE  FIRST  CONSUL. 

It  was  not  lon;^  ere  the  court  of  the  First  Con- 
sul seemed  to  vie  in  all  respects  with  the  most 
brilliant  pei'iods  of  the  monarchy.  Here  was  found 
united  whatever  was  most  distinguished  in  the  diffei*- 
ent  classes  of  society — in  arts,  sciences,  commerce, 
and  in  the  liberal  professions.  There  too  were  to 
be  met  with  a  crowd  of  warriors,  resplendent  in 
fields  of  renown,  the  firm  and  invincible  defenders 
of  the  republic,  and  some  of  the  most  sounding 
names  of  the  old  nobility,  who  had  veiled  to 
the  glory  with  which  others  had  covered  it. 
Youth,  grace,  beauty,  lent  their  charms  ;  and 
if  virtue  did  not  follow  in  the  train,  there  was 
at  least  a  greater  attention  shown  to  decorum 
and  propriety  of  manners,  than  had  ever  been 
paid  to  them  under  the  ancient  "  regime.'* 
Bonaparte  was  severe,  and  even  rude  to  women 
who  endeavoured  to  attract  notice  by  freedom  of 
dress  or  behaviour.  It  was  expected  that  men 
and  their  wives  should  appear  in  society  togetiier 
— a  thing  unprecedented,  and  contrary  to  all  ideas 
of  "  bon  ton"  in  the  good  old  times  of  religion  and 
royalty.  Bonaparte  thought,  by  adopting  and 
countenancing  a  different  system,  to  stem  tlu_ 
tide  and  bring  back  a  greater  severity  and  sobriety 
of  manners.  But  perhaps  there  was  too  much  the 
tone  of  authority  and  arbitrary  will  in  his  manner 
of  doing  it.  Vice  is  a  plant  thateither  grows  wild, 
or  is  easily  reared  in  the  hotbed  of  fashion.  Vir- 
tue, which  is  of  slower  and  more  difficult  growth, 
can  only  be  ingrafted  on  principle  and  conviction. 
tlazlltt. 
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NAPOLEON  AND  LORD  WHITWORTH. 

We  will  make  no  apology  for  dwellins:  at  unusual 
length  on  the  conferences  between  the  First  Consul 
and  Lord  Whitworth,  as  they  were  strikingly  illus- 
trative of  the  character  of  Bonaparte,  and  were  in 
their  consequences  decisive  of  his  fate,  and  that  of 
the  world.  Their  first  interview  of  a  political  na- 
ture took  place  in  the  Tuileries,  17th  February, 
1803.  Bonaparte,  having  announced  that  this  meet- 
ing was  for  the  purpose  of  "  making  his  sentiments 
known  to  the  king  of  England  in  a  clear  and  authen- 
tic manner,"  proceeded  to  talk  incessantly  for  the 
space  of  nearly  two  hours,  not  without  considerable 
incoherence,  his  temper  rising  as  he  dwelt  on  the 
lUeged  causes  of  complaint  which  he  preferred 
against  England,  though  not  so  much  or  so  incau- 
tiously as  to  make  him  drop  the  usual  tone  of  cour- 
tesy to  the  ambassador.  He  complained  of  the  delay 
of  the  British  in  evacuating  Alexandria  and  Malta; 
cutting  short  all  discussion  on  the  latter  subject,  by 
declaring  he  would  as  soon  agree  to  Britain's  pos- 
sessing the  suburb  of  St.  Antoine  as  that  island.  He 
then  refexTed  to  the  abuse  thrown  upon  him  by  the 
English  papers,  but  moreespecially  by  those  French 
journals  published  in  London.  He  affirmed  th;it 
Georges  and  other  Chouan  chiefs,  whom  he  accused 
of  designs  against  his  life,  I'eceived  relief  or  shelter 
in  England  ;  and  that  two  assassins  had  been  ap- 
prehended m  Normandy,  sent  over  by  the  French 
emigrants  to  murder  him.  This  he  said,  would  be 
publicly  pi'oved  in  a  court  of  justice.  From  this 
point  he  diverged  to  Egypt,  of  which  he  affirmed 
he  could  make  himself  master  whenever  he  had  a 
mind  ;  but  that  he  considered  it  too  paltry  a  stake 
to  renew  the  war  for.      Yet  while  on  this  subject, 
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he  saffered  it  to  escape  him,  tliat  tlie  idoa  of  re- 
covering this  favoured  colony  was  only  postponed, 
not  abandoned.  "  Egypt,"  he  said,  "  must  sooner 
or  later  belong  to  France,  either  by  the  falling  to 
pieces  of  the  Turkish  government,  or  in  conse 
qnence  of  some  agreement  with  the  Porte."  in 
evidence  of  his  peaceable  intentions,  he  asked, 
what  he  should  gain  by  going  to  war,  since  he  had 
no  means  of  acting  offensively  against  England, 
except  by  a  descent,  of  w  Inch  he  acknowledged  the 
hazard  in  the  strongest  terms.  The  chances,  he 
said,  were  an  hundred  to  one  against  him  ;  and  yet 
he  declared  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  if  he 
were  now  obliged  to  go  to  war.  He  extolled  tli( 
power  of  both  countries.  'J  he  anny  of  France,  he 
said,  should  be  soon  reci'uited  to  four  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  men  !  and  the  fleets  of  England 
were  such  as  he  could  not  propose  tomntch  within 
the  space  of  ten  years  at  least.  United,  the  two 
countries  might  govern  the  world,  would  they 
but  understand  each  other.  Had  lie  found,  he  said, 
the  least  cordiality  on  the  part  of  England,  she 
should  have  indemnities  assigned  her  upon  the  con- 
tinent, treaties  of  commerce,  all  that  she  could  wish 
or  desire.  But  he  confessed  that  his  irritation  in- 
creased daily,  since  every  gale  that  blew  from  Eng- 
land, brought  nothing  but  enmity  and  hatred  agahist 
him."  He  then  made  an  excursive  digression,  in 
which  taking  a  review  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  he 
contended  that  England  could  hope  for  assistance 
from  none  of  them  in  a  war  with  France.  in  the 
total  result,  he  demanded  the  instant  fulfilment  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
abuse  in  the  English  papers.  War  was  the  alter- 
native. 

JJuringthis  excursive  piece  of  declamation,  which 
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Jie  First  Consul  delivered  with  great  rapidity,  Lord 
WhitAVorth,  notwithstanding  the  interview  lasted 
two  lioiirs,  had  scarcely  time  to  slide  in  a  few  words 
in  reply  or  explanation.  As  he  endeavoured  to 
state  the  new  grounds  of  mistrust  which  induced 
the  King  of  England  to  demand  more  advantageous 
tenns,  in  consequence  of  the  accession  of  territory 
and  influence  whicli  France  had  lately  made,  Napo- 
leon interrupted  him — "  I  suppose  you  mean  Pied- 
mont and  Switzerland — they  are  trifling  occur- 
rences, which  must  have  been  foreseen  while  tiie 
negotiation  was  in  dependence.  You  have  no  right 
to  recur  to  them  at  tliis  time  of  day."  To  the  hint 
of  indemnities  which  might  be  allotted  to  England 
out  of  the  general  spoil  of  Europe,  if  she  would  cul- 
tivate the  friendship  of  Bonaparte,  Lord  Whitworth 
nobly  answered,  that  the  King  of  Britain's  ambition 
led  him  to  preserve  what  was  his,  not  to  acquire 
that  which  belonged  to  others.  They  parted  with 
civility,  but  with  a  conviction  on  Lord  Whitworth 's 
part,  that  Bonaparte  would  never  resign  his  claim 
to  the  possession  of  Malta.  The  Briti.-sh  ministry 
were  of  the  same  opinion  ;  for  a  message  was  sent 
down  by  His  Majesty  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
stating,  that  he  had  occasion  for  additional  aid  to 
enable  him  to  defend  his  dominions,  in  case  of  an 
encroaclmient  on  the  part  of  France.  A  reason 
was  given,  which  injured  the  cause  of  the  ministers, 
by  placing  the  vindication  of  their  measures  upon 
simulated  grounds  : — it  was  stated  that  these  ap- 
prehensions arose  from  naval  preparations  in  the 
different  ports  of  France.  No  such  preparations 
had  been  complained  of  during  the  intercouse  be- 
tween the  ministers  of  France  and  England— in 
truth,  none  suchexcisted  to  any  considerable  extent 
—  and  in  so  far,  the  British  ministers  gave  the  ad- 
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vantage  to  the  French,  by  not  resting  the  cause  of 
their  country  on  the  just  and  true  grounds.  All, 
however,  were  sensible  of  the  real  merits  of  the 
dispute,  which  were  grounded  on  the  grasping  and 
inordinate  ambition  of  the  French  ruler,  and  the 
sentiments  of  dishke  and  irritation  with  which  he 
seemed  to  regard  great  Britain.  The  charge  of  the 
pretended  naval  preparation  being  triumphantly 
I'efuted  by  France,  Talleyrand  was  next  employed 
to  place  before  Lord  Whitworth  the  means  which, 
in  case  of  a  rupture,  France  possessed  of  wounding 
England,  not  directly,  indeed,  butthrough  the  sides 
of  those  states  of  Europe  whom  she  would  most 
vish  to  see,  if  not  absolutely  independent,  yet  un- 
oppressed  by  military  exactions.  "  1 1  was  natural,^' 
a  note  of  this  statesman  asserted,  "that  Britain  be- 
ing armed  in  consequence  of  the  King's  message, 
France  should  arm  also — that  she  should  send  au 
army  into  Holland — form  an  encampment  on  the 
frontiers  of  Hanover — continue  to  maintain  troops 
in  Switzerland — march  others  to  the  south  of  Italy, 
and,  finally,  form  encampments  upon  the  coast.  ' 
All  these  threats,  excepting  the  last,  referred  to 
distant  and  neutral  nations,  who  were  not  alleged 
to  have  themselves  given  any  cause  of  complaint  to 
France  ;  but  who  were  now  to  be  subjected  to  mi- 
litary occupation  and  exaction,  because  Britain  de- 
sired to  see  them  happy  and  independent,  and  be- 
cause harassing  and  oppressing  them  must  be  in 
jn-oportion  unpleasing  to  her.  It  was  an  entirely 
new  principle  of  warlike  policy,  which  introduced 
the  oppression  of  unoffending  and  neutral  neigh- 
bours as  a  legitimate  mode  of  carrying  on  war 
against  a  hostile  power,  against  whom  there  was 
little  possibility  of  usingmeasures  directly  offensive. 
Shortly  after  this  note  had  been  lodged,  Bouu- 
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pr»rte,  incensed  at  the  messajre  of  the  King  to  Par- 
li;jiiienfc  seems  to  have  formed  the  scheme  of  bring- 
ing; the  protracted  negotiations  betwixt  France  and 
England  to  a  point,  in  a  time,  place,  and  manner, 
equally  extraordinary.  At  a  public  Court,  held  at 
the  Tuileries,  on  the  13th  March,  1803,  the  Chief 
Consul  came  up  to  Lord  Whitworth  in  considerable 
agitation,  and  observed  aloud,  and  within  hearing  of 
the  circle, — "  You  are  then  determined  on  war  ?" 
—  and,  without  attending  to  the  disclamations  of 
the  English  ambassador,  proceeded, — "  We  have 
been  at  war  for  fifteen  years — you  are  deternihied 
on  hostility  for  fifty  years  more— and  you  force  me 
to  it."  He  then  addressed  Count  jMarcow  and  the 
Chevalier  Azzara — "  llie  English  wish  for  war  ; 
but  if  they  draw  the  sword  first,  I  will  be  the  last 
to  return  it  to  the  scabbard.  They  do  not  respect 
treaties,  wliich  hencefurth  we  must  cover  with  black 
crape  !"  He  then  again  addressed  Lord  Whitworth 
— "  To  what  purpose  are  these  armaments  ?  A  gainst 
whom  do  you  take  these  measures  of  pi'ecaution  ? 
I  have  not  a  single  ship  of  the  line  in  any  port  in 
France — But  if  you  arm,  I  too  will  take  up  arms — 
if  you  fight,  I  will  fight — you  may  destroy  France, 
bntyou  cannot  intimidate  her."  "We  desire  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,"  answered  Lord  Whitworth, 
calmly. — "  We  desire  to  live  with  her  on  terms  of 
good  intelligence."  "  You  must  respect  treaties 
then,"  said  Bonaparte,  sternly.  "  Woe  to  those  by 
whom  they  are  not  respected  !  They  will  be  ac- 
countable for  the  consequences  to  all  Europe."  So 
saying,  and  repeating  his  last  remark  twice  over, 
he  retired  from  the  levee,  leaving  the  whole  circle 
surprised  at  the  want  of  decency  and  dignity  whicl) 
had  given  rise  to  such  a  scene. — Scott. 
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THE  COURT  OF  JOSEPHINE. 

From  the  audiences  of  the  first  consul,  it  was  the 
custom  to  go  to  that  of  Madame  Bonaparte.  She 
lind  the  foreign  ladies  of  distinction  presented  to  her. 
Persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  Europe  were  proud 
to  do  homage  to  the  first  consul  aud  his  wife.  Bona- 
parte seldom  entered  into  long  conversations  with 
\vomen  ;  nor  did  the  severity  of  his  character  easily 
descend  to  gallantry.  Bonaparte  wished  for  a  cer- 
tain decorum  and  gravity,  tempered  with  elegance, 
politeness,  and  grace  :  Madame  Bonaparte  set  an 
example  of  all  these.  It  was  no  longer  the  cus- 
tom for  men  to  boast  of  their  excesses,  or  to  bold 
lip  their  vices  to  admiration  as  models  of  courtly 
refinement,  and  of  the  "  savior  vivre." 

HIS  RESPECT   FOR  THE  MEMORY  OF   WASHINGTON. 

When  Napoleon  was  installed  as  First  Consul, 
at  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  Nvhere  every  thing 
still  breathed  the  recollection  of  its  ancient  kings, 
— it  was  just  at  that  moment  he  learned  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Washington.  He  had  died  on  the 
14th  of  the  preceding  December,  at  the  age  of  six- 
ty-eight years,  at  a  private  country-house  in  Vir- 
ginia, having  secured  the  independence  of  his 
country  as  a  general,  its  liberty  as  a  legislator,  and 
its  prosperity  as  a  magisti'ate.  What,  says  Haz- 
litt,  hindered  Bonaparte  from  following  his  ex- 
ample ?  Had  the  allied  troops  been  removed  3000 
miles  off,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  had  the 
I'lench  been  a  colony  of  English  settlers,  and  in 
France  there  had  been  no  palaces  of  her  ancient 
kings,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  it ! 

The  first  consul  did  not  neglect  this  opportunity 
o^  .sUowiiiK  his  resoept  to  the  character  of  the  hero 
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;)f  American  liberty  ;  his  death  was  announced 
to  the  consular  guard,  and  to  all  the  troops  of  the 
repubhc  in  the  following  order  of  the  day  : 

"  Washington  is  dead  !  This  great  man  fought 
against  tyranny  ;  he  established  the  liberty  of  his 
country.  His  memory  must  always  be  dear  to  the 
French  people,  as  well  as  to  all  the  free  of  both 
worlds,  and  especially  to  the  French  soldiers,  who 
like  him  and  his  American  troops,  fight  in  defence 
of  liberty  and  equality.  In  consequence,  the  first 
consul  has  ordered,  that  for  the  space  of  ten  days, 
black  crape  shall  be  hung  on  all  the  coloui*s  and 
standards  of  the  republic." 

XAPOLEON's    letter  to    GEORGE  HI. 

Paris,  5  Nivose,  An  VIII* 
Called  by  the  wishes  of  the  nation  to  occupy  the 
first  magistracy  of  the  republic,  I  deem  it  proper 
on  entering  upon  my  office,  to  comnmnicate  tlie 
intelligence  directly  to  your  majesty.  Shall  the 
war  which  has  already  ravaged  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe  during  eight  years  be  eternal,  and  can 
no  means  be  taken  to  extinguish  it  ?  Why  should 
the  two  most  enlightened  nations  in  Europe,  whose 
power  and  independence  are  sufficiently  ascertain- 
ed, sacrifice  to  vain  ideas  of  grandeur,  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  commerce,  internal  prosperity, 
and  the  happiness  of  families  1  Why  do  they  not 
consider  peace  as  constituting  the  first  want,  as 
well  as  the  first  glory  of  a  people  ?  These  senti- 
ments cannot  be  strangers  to  the  heart  of  the  king 
who  governs  a  free  people  with  the  sole  view  of 
rendering  them  happy.  In  this  overture  your 
majesty  will  only  perceive  my  sincere  desire  to 
contribute  efficaciously,  for  the  second  time,  to  a 
general  pacification,  by.  a  prompt  and  confidential 
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communication,  disengaged  from  those  forms,  ne- 
cessary perhaps  to  disguise  the  dependence  of 
feeble  states,  but  only  betraying  in  powerful  ones, 
the  mutual  desire  of  deceiving  each  other. 

France  and  England,  by  the  abuse  of  their  re- 
spective resources,  might  still  for  a  long  time  con- 
tinue a  contest  involving  the  misery  of  other  coun  • 
tries.  But  I  dare  venture  to  assert  that  the  fate 
of  all  civilized  nations  is  connected  with  the  con- 
clusion of  a  war  which  has  set  the  whole  world  in 
commotion. 

(Signed)  "  BoNAPARTii." 

HIS  GOOD-HUMOUB 

When  in  good-humour,  Bonaparte  s  ordinary 
caresses  consisted  in  slight  fillips  with  the  first 
and  second  fingers,  or  gently  pinching  the  tip  of 
the  ear.  In  his  most  friendly  conversations,  with 
those  whom  he  admitted  on  a  footing  of  unreserved 
intimacy,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  *'  You  aru 
a  simpleton,  a  ninny,  a  booby,  a  fool,  an  imbecile." 
These  words  served  to  vary  his  cabinet  of  compli- 
ments ;  but  they  were  never  employed  seriously, 
and  the  tone  with  which  they  were  pronounced, 
rendered  their  application  one  of  kindness. 

On  the  day  of  a  review,  Bonaparte,  at  a  single 
glance,  could  perceive  the  men  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  battle.  He  would  go  up  to 
them,  address  them  by  their  names,  and  say,  "  Oh! 
so  you  are  here  !  You  are  brave  fellows— I  saw 
you  at  Aboukir— at  Marengo — at  Austerlitz.  What ! 
have  you  not  got  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour  ? 
Stay,  I  will  give  it  you."  Then  tlie  dehghted  sol- 
diers would  say  to  each  other,  '*  You  see  the  em- 
peror knows  us  all  ;  he  knows  where  we  have 
served."     What  a  stimulua  was  this  to  soldiers  1 
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HIS   PRIDE   ON     RECEIVIxa   THE   TITLE   Ot 
FIRST   CONSUL. 

The  title  of  First  Consul  made  him  disdain  even 
the  title  of  Member  of  the  Institute, — an  honour 
which,  in  his  proclamations,  he  had  even  preferred 
to  that  of  Commander-in-chief.  But  in  speakuia: 
of  his  nomination,  I  forgot  to  say  what  he  really 
thought  of  it.  The  truth  is,  that  young,  ambitious, 
covered  with  glory,  he  received  no  ordinary  grati- 
fication from  the  title  which  was  thus  offered  ;  it 
was  ior  the  public.  But  in  private,  how  often 
have  we  laughed  heartily  on  weighing  the  value  of 
these  literary  distinctions  !  Bonaparte  knewalittle 
of  mathematics,  a  good  deal  of  histoi-y,  and,  it  need 
not  be  added,  possessed  immense  military  genius  ; 
but  with  only  all  this,  he  was  good  for  nothing  at  the 
Institute,  unless  to  deliver  a  course  on  ancient  and 
modern  strategy.  Already  he  no  longer  enter- 
tained the  least  regard  for  that  learned  body  of 
which  in  the  sequel  he  cherished  so  great  a  dis- 
trust. It  was  a** corporation— an  authorized  as- 
sembly :"  there  required  nothing  more  to  give 
umbrage  to  Bonaparte,  and  Napoleon  was  no  longer 
at  the  pains  to  dissemble  how  much  he  detested  all 
that  enjoyed  the  right  of  assemblingand  deliberat- 
ing. Even  from  the  time  of  his  return,  after  the 
Egyptian  expedition,  he  began  to  be  weary  of  a 
title  by  which  "  too  many  colleagues"  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  addressing  him  ;  and  he  detested  col- 
leagues. "  Do  you  not  find,"  said  he  one  day  to 
me,  "  that  there  is  something  trivial,  something 
ignoble,  in  the  phrase,  <  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
my  dear  colleague  V  It  tires  nie."  In  general,  all 
expressions  which  sounded  like  equality  displeased 
hau  utterly.      The  figure  of  the  liepublic,  seated. 
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ents,  ■ 


and  holding  a  lance  affixed  to  legal  instrurae 
at  the  beginning  of  the  consulate,  was  not  long  in 
being  trodden  under  foot  ;  fortunate  would  it  have 
been  had  he  thus  treated  only  the  "  image"  of  li- 
berty ! — Bourrienne. 

HIS  FAULTS. 

"Napoleon  one  day  asked  me,"  said  Josephine, 
"  What  are  my  faults  ?" — "  I  replied,  I  knew  only 
of  two,  want  of  firmness  and  indiscretion  ;  you 
suffer  yourself  to  be  governed  by  those  who  seek 
your  ruin,  and  are  so  fond  of  disputing,  that  you 
divulge  your  secrets.  He  folded  me  in  his  arms, 
and  owned  that  it  was  true.  When  I  pointed  out 
to  him  the  danger  of  ambition,  he  answered, — '  It 
is  also  on  your  account,  and  that  of  your  family, 
for  if  I  were  to  die,  thou  wouldst  be  sacrificed  !'  " 

After  the  divorce,  Josephine  exclaimed,  "  I  have 
drained  the  cup  of  misfortune.  He  has  cast  me 
off !  forsaken  me  !  he  conferred  on  me  the  vain 
title  of  empress,  only  to  render  ray  fall  the  more 
marked.  Ah  !  1  judged  him  rightly  ;  I  did  not 
deceive  myself  as  to  the  destiny  that  awaited  me, 
for  what  would  he  not  sacrifice  to  his  ambition  !" 
Ibid, 

CAMBACERES,  THE  SECOND  CONSUL. 

Cambaceres  was  originally  councillor  in  the  court 
finances  of  Languedoc.  When  the  Count  de  Peri- 
gord  presided  over  the  states  of  that  province,  of 
which  he  was  commandant  in  1 786,  Cambaceres 
was  in  misfortune.  M.  de  Perigord,  always  be- 
nevolent and  ready  to  assist  the  needy,  asked  and 
obtained  for  the  almost  indigent  councillor  a  pension 
of  two  hundred  francs,  out  of  the  royal  lottei-i.^s. 
The  courtesy  of  Cambacei'es  was  general,  but  his 
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countrymen  from  Languedoc  he  welcomed  witli 
peculiar  urbanity,  the  more  invaluable  that  it  had  ' 
none  of  that  varnish  of  lasliioiiabie  politeness,  too 
often  a  deceitful  beacon,  beguiling  its  victims  to 
sliijiwreck,  while  they  fancy  themselves  sailing  on 
a  friendly  sea.  Many  Languedocians  went  direct 
to  the  Hotel  de  Cambaceres  on  alighting  from  the 
diligences  ;  he  received  them  with  kindness,  ex- 
amined their  petitions,  and  if  he  could  not  assist 
them,  unhesitatingly  told  them  the  truth,  pointing 
out  at  the  same  time  how  they  might  obtain  other 
advantages,  and  never  failed  to  forward  their  in- 
terests. I  may  be  allowed  to  call  Cambaceres  an 
honest  man  ;  for,  looking  around  on  all  his  equals 
in  power,  1  have  never  found  one  of  such  absolute 
good  faith  and  probity,  to  which  many  others  can 
testify.  His  figure  was  extraordinarily  ugly,  as 
well  as  unique.  The  slow  and  regular  step,  the 
measured  cadence  of  accentuation,  the  very  look, 
which  was  three  times  as  long  as  another's  to  ax-- 
rive  at  its  object — all  was  in  admirable  keeping 
with  the  long  person,  long  nose,  long  chin,  and  the 
yellow  skin,  which  betrayed  not  the  smallest  symp- 
toms that  any  matter  inclining  to  sanguine,  circu- 
lated beneath  its  cellular  texture.  The  same  con- 
sistency, though  probably  unstudied,  pervaded  his 
dress  ;  and  when  demurely  promenading  the  gal- 
leries of  the  Palais  Royal,  then  the  Palais  Egalite, 
the  singular  cut  and  colour  of  his  embi'oidered  coat ; 
his  ruflies,  at  that  time  so  uncommon  ;  his  short 
breeches,  silk  stockings,  shoes  polished  with  Eng- 
lish blacking,  and  fastened  with  gold  buckles  ;  his 
old-fashioned  wig  and  cue,  and  his  well-appointed 
and  well-placed  three-cornered  hat,  produced  alto- 
gether a  most  fantastic  effect.  The  members  of  hia 
household,  by  their  peculiar '.ties  of  dress  served  u-> 
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accessories  to  the  picture.  He  went  every  evening 
to  the  theatre,  and  seldom  failed  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance afterwards  with  his  suite,  all  in  full  cos- 
^mne,  either  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  or  of 
tiie  Palais  Egalite  ;  where  every  thing  around  ex- 
hibited themost  ludicrous  disparity  with  this  strange 
group,  whose  solemn  deportment,  and  deliberate 
and  circumspect  discourse,  might  serve  to  personify 
the  disciples  of  Plato  following  their  master  to  Suni- 
um.  The  First  Consul  was  sometimes  annoyed, 
that  the  ridicule  attached  to  his  colleague  appeared 
to  revert  upon  him,  and  I  remember  once  seeing 
him  enraged  as  he  listened  to  the  ti*anslation  of  a 
passage  from  the  English  journals.  The  Second 
Consul  was  caricatured,  from  the  Second  to  the 
First  the  transition  is  so  easy,  that  the  journalist 
made  no  scruple  of  it.  The  Fii-st  Consul  stamped 
his  foot,  and  said  to  Josephine,  "  You  must  interfere 
in  this  matter— do  you  hear  ?  It  is  only  a  woman 
that  can  tell  a  man  he  is  ridiculous  ;  if  I  meddle, 
I  shall  tell  him  he  is  mad  !"  I  know  not  whether 
Madame  Bonaparte  achieved  her  commission  to  the 
Consul  Cambaceres  ;  but  this  I  know,  tiiat  although 
always  highly  distinguished  for  his  knowledge,  his 
politeness,  and  his  dinners,  he  yet  always  remained 
that  which  had  so  highly  discomposed  the  First 

Consul Before  leaving  thesubject  of  the  Consul 

Cambaceres,  I  must  relate  a  little  adventure  which 
happened  about  this  time.  A  Portuguese,  named 
Don  Alexander  de  Souza,  had  just  arrived  in  Paris, 
on  his  road  to  or  from  an  embassy  to  Rome,  I  can- 
not precisely  recollect  which.  This  M.  de  Souza 
was  a  very  little  man,  about  four  feet  ten  or  eleven 
inches  high,  and  the  whole  of  his  delicate  person 
cast  in  a  most  diminutive  mould  :  he  was  not  only 
thin  but  absolutely  slirivelled;  yet  he  had  perfectly 
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tlie  air  of  a  gentleman,  and  his  manners  were  those 
of  a  person  of  quality.  The  authorities  received 
him  with  something  more  than  the  cordiality  due 
to  the  friend  of  our  enemies,  and  M.  de  Souza  had 
nothing  to  complain  of  on  his  passage  through  Paris. 
The  Second  Consul  would  not  let  slip  such  an  op- 
portunity to  give  a  sumptuous  dinner.  All  the 
authorities  were  invited,  and  many  of  his  friends  ; 
Junot  and  1  were  of  the  number,  as  were  Duroe, 
Lj.nnes,  and  Mortier,  now  Duke  of  Treviso,  and 

then  commandant  of  the  first  military  division 

M.  de  Souza,  on  occasion  of  this  dinner,  wore  a 
magnificent  coat  of  Segovian  cloth,  embroidered  in 
gold,  with  a  perfection  we  cannot  attain  in  France. 
A  frill  of  fine  cambric  rose  almost  imperceptibly  at 
the  top  of  his  well-buttoned  coat,  in  the  English  fa- 
shion, and  he  displayed  a  peruke  a  la  PUt,  more 
fully  to  exemplify  that  Portugal  was  not  only  the 
very  humble  servant  of  England,  but  equally  the 
submissive  slave  of  her  minister.  M.  de  Souza  was 
seated  at  table  between  me  and  Madame  Jolivet, 
wife  of  a  councillor  of  state.  All  the  civilities  lav- 
ished on  the  foreign  traveller  failed  to  banish  tlie 
ennui  with  which  this  republican  land  seemed  to 
inspire  him.  I  was  obliged  to  stifle  my  yawns  iii 
answering  some  trifling  questions,  and  had  little 
hope  of  a  gayer  terminatic;n  of  the  repast,  when  an 
incident,  certainly  not  included  in  the  instructions 
of  Cambaceresto  his  maitresd' hotel,  gave  a  new  turn 
to  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Cambaceres  had  for  some 
time  placed  his  household  on  a  very  respectable 
footing  :  his  domestics  had  all  the  superb  livery  of 
the  Consuls,  and  the  maitresd'hotel  had  exchanged 
their  black  dresses  for  maroon  cloth,  with  wrought 
gold  buttons.  There  were  always  two  courses  at 
the  Second  Consul's,  and  as  each  course  coutsi.'^ted 
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of  eighteen  or  twenty  remo-.  es,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  arm  of  the  maitre  d'/iotel  intruded  pretty 
frequently  between  each  of  the  guests  ;    but  poor 
little  Souza's  stature  presented  no  obstacle  :    the 
dishes  passed  over  hia  head ;  and  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  one  of  the  purveyor's  gold  buttons  being 
loose,  hitched  in  the  little  gentleman's  wig,  and  car- 
ried it  off.     The  catastrophe  was  sudden,  and  no  oui 
knew  how  it  had  happened  ;  even  the  maitre  d'hut, 
himselt  had  moved  some  distance  before  he  disco 
vered  his  involuntary  theft ;  meanwhile  the  bewil 
tiered  eyes  of  M.  de  Souza  were  seeking  his  wig  in 
the  direction  of  the  ceiling,  as  if  he  imagined  it  had 
really  taken  wing,  and  those  of  the  thirty  i)ersons 
around  him  fixed  on  his  startled  figure,  caused  him 
an  embarrassment  which  completed  the  burlesque 
of  liis  appearance.    Yet  we  should  all  have  behaved 
decently,  had  he  taken  the  accident  in  good  part  ; 
but  wishing  to  be  dignified  under  his  misfortune,  he 
thought  perhaps  to  impose  vastly,  by  saying,  with 
the  utmost  seriousness,  to  the  maitre  d' hotel,  who 
came  in  all  haste  to  apologise, "  Sir,  will  you  restore 
me  my  wig  V     And  he  set  to  work  to  replace  it  ; 
but  the  discomposure  which  was  evident  through 
all  his  studied  bravery,  prevented  his  accurately 
distiiiguisiiing  the  tuft  a  la  Pitt,  and  the  wig,  to  my 
inexjn-etsible  satisfaction,  was  put  on  all  askew,  so 
that  the  tuft  just  surmounted  his  right  ear,  till  Ma- 
dame Jolivet,  in  a  tone  of  more  than  usual  acerbity, 
(for  she  was  offended  at  the  incivility  of  her  neigh- 
bour, who  had  not  addressed  a  word  to  her  since  he 
had  conducted  her  to  her  seat)  said  to  him,  "  Sir, 
your  wig  is  awry  ;"  and  as  she  spoke,  she  obligingl  \ 
raised  her  hand  to  the  head  of  the  little  gentleman 
who  bounded  away  from  her  friendly  assistance  with 
a  vivacity  that  had  nearly  dashed  me  to  the  ground. 
—  iJucJ-ras  d'Abruutes, 
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STATULS    AT   THE   TUILERIE3  ERECTED    BY 
HIJI. 

At  this  very  time,  Bonaparte  had  begun  to  find 
himself  straitened  in  the  Luxembourg,  and  prepara- 
tions were  making  for  the  Tuileries.  But  thib 
grand  step!towards  the  re-establishment  of  monar- 
chy  was  to  be  taken  with  all  prudence.  It  be- 
hoved first  'to  remove  the  supposition  that  none 
save  a  king  could  inhabit  the  palace  of  our  ancient 
kings.  What  was  to  be  done  in  this  case  ?  a  very 
fine  bust  of  Brutus  had  been  brought  from  Italy  ; 
and  was  not  Brutus  the  scourge  of  tyrants  !  Upon 
this,  David — the  celebrated  artist — was  solemnly 
inaugurated  to  the  charge  of  superintending  the  lo- 
cation of  Junius  Brutus  in  the  gallery  of  the  Tuil- 
eries. What  greater  proof  of  hatred  of  tyranny  ! 
And  then  a  bust  could  do  no  harm — all  was  for  the 
best.  The  reasoning  was  perfectly  unexception- 
able. 

To  sleep  in  the  Tuileries,  in  the  bedchamber  of 
the  kings  of  France,  was  "  all"  that  Bona]iarte  de- 
sired ;  the  rest  would  follow.  To  establish  a  prin- 
ciple, satisfied  him  in  the  meantime  ;  at  a  fitting 
opportunity  he  could  deduce  the  consequences  ; 
hence  the  affectation  of  not  mentioning  the  name 
in  the  acts,  but  of  dating  them  from  "  the  Palace 
of  the  Government."  The  first  preparations  were 
modest  enough  ;  for  the  stanch  republican  ought 
to  have  no  taste  for  luxury.  Therefore,  the  archi- 
tect only  received  orders  to  clean  out  the  palace,  a 
term  of  significant  application,  after  the  assemblies 
which  had  therein  held  sittings.  For  this,  so 
small  a  sum  as  500,000  francs  sufficed  (£20,000.) 
The  Consul's  play  was,  to  conceal  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  importance  attached  to  the  translation  of 
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the  consular  domiciie.  Little  ex;)ense,  therefore, 
must  be  mcurred  for  his  accomodation,  while  grave 
and  severe  ornaments,  as  marbles  and  statutes 
were  procured  for  this  "  The  Palace  of  the  Go- 
vernment." With  him  every  thing  had  meaning, 
so  not  without  design  were  even  statues  selected 
for  the  gallery  of  the  Tu  leries.  From  among  the 
Greeks,  Demosthenes  and  Alexander  were  clioseu 
to  pay  liomage  at  once  to  the  genius  of  Eloquenci 
and  of  Conquest.  The  statue  of  Hannibal  recallei 
the  greatest  enemy  of  Rome,  and  Rome  hersel 
was  represented  by  Scipio,  Cicero,  and  Cato  ;  by 
iJrutus  and  Cae-ar,— the  victim  and  his  murderer 
side  by  side.  Among  the  great  men  whom  the 
modern  woi'ld  offered  to  his  choice,  he  gave  the 
preference  to  Gustavus  Adolphus  ;  then  to  Tu- 
renue  and  the  great  Conde', — to  Turenne,  whose 
scientific  combinations  he  so  much  admired,— to 
Condd  that  it  might  be  thought  the  remembrance 
of  a  Bourbon  had  for  the  Consul  no  terrors,  and  to 
show  that  he  rendered  homage  alike  to  all  men. 
The  memory  of  the  gallant  exploits  of  the  French 
navy  was  recalled  by  the  statue  of  Duguai-Trouin. 
^larlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  attested  the  dis- 
asters of  his  reign,  who  was  styled  the  Great  ; 
while  Mareschal  6axe  proved  that  the  age  of  even 
Louis  XV.  had  not  altogether  been  wanting  in 
glory.  The  image  of  Frederic  and  that  of  Wash- 
ington, were  opposed  to  each  other, — false  philo- 
sophy upon  a  throne,  andti*ue  wisdom  founding  a 
state.  In  fine,  the  statues  of  Dugommie,  Dam- 
pierre,  and  Joubest,*  clearly  evinced  to  the  world 
the  high  esteem  entertained  by  General  Bona- 
]!arte  for  his  former  brethren  in  arms,  illustrious 
victims  of  a  cause  no  \ongev  his  own.  —  Bourrienue. 
•Celebrated  Kcpubiican  Generals. 
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^OUTRAIT  OF  NAPOLEON. 


The  cme  most  esteemed  by  himself,  was  that 
from  the  pencil  of  David  the  famous  artist,  paint- 
ed at  the  desire  of  the  Marquis  of  Douglas,  who 
is  in  possession  of  this  superlative  specimen  of  the 
art.  As  the  Emperor  had  been  so  frequently  de- 
lineated in  the  character  of  a  warrior  and  a  hero, 
the  designer,  in  this  instance,  conceived  the  happy 
idea  of  representing  him  in  the  hour  of  privacy  ; 
wherefore,  the  scene  displays  Napoleon  in  his  pri- 
vate cabinet,  with  numerous  papers  scattered  upon 
the  table,  the  wax  lights  nearly  exhausted,  the 
hand  of  the  pendule  upon  the  chimney-piece  point- 
ing to  the  fourth  hour  of  the  morning,  the  Emperor 
|)eing  in  the  act  of  attaching  his  sword  to  his  side, 
preparatory  to  the  morning  review  of  the  imperial 
guard  in  the  Place  Carousel,  after  havijig  appa- 
rently spent  the  night  iu  deep  )  olitical  cogitation. 
Upon  Napoleon's  seeing  this  masterly  performance, 
he  expressed  his  great  satisfaction,  and  in  particu- 
lar made  use  of  the  fuUowhig  chai'acteristic  and 
striking  words  to  Monsieur  David  upon  that  occa- 
sion :  "  Les  nutis  sont  pour  mon  peuple,  et  les  jours 
pour  la  glo're.'*  "  My  nights  are  dedicated  to  my 
people,  and  my  days  to  glory  !" — Fuuche. 

THE  FIRST    CONSUL  OUTWITTED. 

Previous  to  the  celebration,  however,  a  little 
comedy  was  to  be  played,  in  which  I  could  not  dis- 
pense with  accepting  a  character  :  and  here  I  may 
as  well  explain  the  whole  plot.  At  this  time,  Bo- 
naparte had  not  much  money,  and  gave  to  his  sister, 
in  consequence,  a  dowry  of  no  more  than  thirty 
thousand  francs,  (£1250.)  Feeling,  also,  the  pro- 
priety of  making  her  a  marriage  present^  and 
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not  having  wli  ere  withal  to  purchase  one  suitable, 
he  took  a  diamond  necklace  fi'om  his  own  wife, 
and  <;ave  it  to  the  intended.  Josephine  was  not  at 
ail  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  this  abduction,  and 
set  all  her  wits  to  work,  conti'iving  means  of  re 
placing  her  necklace.  She  knew  the  famous  jewel- 
ler, Foncier,  had  by  him  a  magnificent  set  of  fine 
pearls,  I'eported  to  have  belonged  to  Marie- Antoi- 
nette. Sending  for  a  sight  of  them,  she  judged 
they  would  answer  admirably.  But,  for  this  ac- 
quisition, two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs 
(£10,416.  13s.  4d.)  or,  in  round  numbers,  £10,400, 
were  necessai'y.  And  how  raise  this  sum  ?  Re 
course  was  had  to  Berthier,  then  minister  at  war. 
Berthier,  murdering  his  vowels  as  usual,  consented 
to  discharge  in  an  easy  way,  certain  debts  against 
the  hospitals  of  Italy  ;  and,  as  the  contractors  who, 
in  tlipsetimes  obtained  payment,  shelved  themselves 
grateful  to  their  patrons,  the  pearls  were  transform- 
ed from  the  repertories  of  Foncier  to  the  jewel- 
case  of  Madame  Bonaparte.  The  suit  of  pearls 
thus  obtained,  there  occurred  another  little  diffi 
culty,  on  which  the  fair  possessor  had  not  at  first 
calcultaed.  How  could  she  wear  an  ornament,  so 
very  remarkable,  and  acquired  without  her  hus- 
band's knowledge  ?  This  seemed  so  much  the  more 
difficult,  that  the  First  Consul  knew  his  wife  had 
no  money  ;  and  as  he  was— the  term  will  be  excused 
— somewhat  of  a  "meddler,"  he  knew,  or  fancied 
he  knew,  what  jewels  she  had.  For  more  than 
fifteen  days,  then,  the  pearls  remained  invisible, 
Josephine  not  daring  to  display  them.  What  pun- 
ishment for  a  woman  !  At  length,  one  fine  day, 
Madame  Bonaparte  said  to  me,  "  To-morrow  there 
is  a  grand  drawingroom  ;  absolutely  I  must  wear 
my  pearls  ;  but,  you  know  hiitiy  he  will  grumble  if 
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lie  discover  any  tiling.  Now  do,  Bom'rieniie,  I  beg 
of  you,  keep  by  me  ;  and,  should  he  ask  about  my 
pearls,  I  will  say,  without  hesitation,  that  I  had 
them  long  ago.'*  Every  thing  passed  as  Josephine 
feared  and  hoped.  Bonaparte,  on  seeing  the  jewels, 
failed  not  to  inquire, — "  Ah !  what  have  wegothere? 
How  very  fine  thou  art  to-day  !  Whence  are  all 
these  pearls  ?  they  appear  as  if  new  tome  ;  I  never 
saw  them." — "  Oh  yes  ;  but  thou  hast  seen  them, 
ten  times  ;  it  is  the  necklace  which  the  Cisalpine 
republic  gave  me,  and  which  I  have  put  in  my  hair.* 

— "  It  seems  to  me,  notwithstanding " — "  Now, 

do  be  quiet;  just  ask  Bourrienne ;  he  will  tell  thee.'* 
"  Eh,  well,  Bourrienne,  what  say  you  to  that  ?  do 
you  remember  them  V — "  Yes,General,  IrecoUect 
perfectly  having  seen  them  before."  I  told  the 
truth,  for  Madame  Bonaparte  had  shown  me  her 
acquisition  some  days  before  ;  and  it  was  likewise 
true,  that  she  had  received  a  pearl  necklace  from 
the  Cisalpine  republic ;  but  much  inferior.  Jose- 
phine played  her  part  with  admirable  dexterity  ; 
I  enacted  tolerably  as  required,  the  deponent  in 
this  little  drama,  and  the  Consul  suspected  nothing. 
On  beholding  the  perfect  self-  possessi  on  of  the  prin- 
cipal personage,  I  could  not  avoid  an  involuntary 
allusion  to  the  remark  of  Suzanne,  on  the  facility 
with  wliich  women  of  true  honour  only  can  venture 
an  innocent  deviation  from  veracity,  without  being 
committed. — Bourrienne. 

THE  SORROWS  AND  PRESENTIMENTS  OF  JOSEPHINE. 

One  day  1  recollect,  she  had  come  on  a  visit  to 
our  small  domicile  at  Ruel  :  while  conducting  hor 
to  the  carriage,  which  she  had  sent  forward,  I 
opened  my  mind  fully  to  her,  on  the  apprehensions 
caused  by  the  ambition  of  Bonaparte — whom  I  still 
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loved  sincerely — and  by  the  perfidious  counsels  of 
his  brothers.  "  Madame,"  said  I,  *'  if  we  cannot 
persuade  the  general  against  making  himself  king, 
the  future  makes  me  tremble  for  him.  Should  he 
ever  re-establish  royalty,  he  will  have  laboured  for 
the  Bourbons,  who  one  day  will  ascend  the  throne 
which  he  has  thus  prepared  for  them.  It  is  impos- 
sible, indeed,  to  say  by  what  series  of  events  these 
things  may  be  brought  about ;  but  it  needs  only 
common  sense  to  perceive,  that,  the  ancient  regime 
restored,  the  question  becomes  one  merely  of  family 
—no  longer  one  of  government,  between  liberty  and 
absolute  power— What  possible  reason,  then,  since 
she  must  cease  to  be  free,  should  induce  France  to 
prefer  any  to  her  ancient  race  of  kings  ?  Bona  • 
j)arte,  doubtless,  has  done  much  for  her :  since  the 
1 8th  Brumaire,  she  is  no  longer  to  be  recognised 
as  the  distracted  country  of  the  Revolution.  But 
he  has  also  brought  opinion,  though  by  degrees,  to- 
wards royalism.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  madame  ;  but 
I  believe,  on  my  honour,  that,  spite  of  yourself,  you 
will  be  either  queen  or  empress."  Madame  Bona- 
parte had  permitted  me  to  go  on  without  interrup- 
tion :  on  hearing  these  last  words,  "  Good  God  ! 
Bourrienne,"  said  she  ;  "  far,  indeed,  am  I  from 
such  ambition  :  let  me  ever  remain  the  wife  of  the 
First  Consul  ;  that  bounds  my  utmost  wish.  Tell 
him,  then,  all  you  have  now  told  me  ;  strive  to  turn 
him  from  his  intention  of  beingking." — "Madame," 
I  replied,  "  times  are  changed  :  the  wisest  men,  the 
strongest  spirits,  havealready  courageously  and  with 
constancy,  but  hitherto  vainly,  struggled  against 
his  tendency  to  hereditary  empire.  Me  he  hears 
no  longer  :  he  is  inflexible ;  and,  when  the  opposi- 
tion becomes  serious,  his  words  are  harsh  and  few; 
his  tone  imperious,  and  authority  ends  the  discus- 
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sion." — "  Nevertheless,  Bourrlenne,  he  hass.)  great 
confidence  in  you,  that,  were  you  to  make  trial  once 

more " — "Madame,  I  repeat  it ;  he  would  not 

hear  me.  Besides,  what  can  I  add  to  my  observa- 
tions on  the  correspondence  with  Louis  XVIII  ? 
When  I  represented,  that,  being  without  children, 
he  had  none  to  whom  to  bequeath  that  throne, 
which,  from  his  opinion  of  his  brothers,  doubtless 
he  fearrf  not  for  them." — Here  JTosephine  again  in- 
teiTupted  me  :  "  My  friend,  tell  me,  1  entreat,  when 
you  have  spoken  to  him  of  children,  has  he  ever 
said  any  thing— has  he  ever  spoken  of  divorce?" — 
*'  Not  one  syllable,  madame,  I  give  you  my  word." 
— "  If  he  is  not  urged  to  it,  1  think  he  will  deter- 
mine upon  it.  You  know  how  much  he  loves  Eu- 
gene-; and  Eugene  is  so  good  with  him  !  What  a 
(iitference  with  Lucien  ! — that  villain  Lucien,  to 
whom  Bonaparte  listens  too  easily,  and  yet  of  whom 
he  always  speaks  ill  to  me." — "  I  know  not,  ma- 
dame, what  Lucien  may  say  to  his  brother,  except 
when  the  latter  tells  me — for  Lucien  always  avoids 
having  a  witness  to  the  intercourse  with  your  hus- 
band ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  that,  for  two  years,  I 
Lave  not  heard  the  word  divoi'ce  pass  his  lips." — 
*'  1  depend  always  upon  you,  my  good  Bourrienno; 
dissuade  him  from  it,  as  you  did  upon  that  occasion." 
— "  i  believe  him  to  have  no  such  intention  ;  but, 
if  the  purpose  were  again  to  be  entertained,  consi- 
der, madam,  how  difierent  would  be  the  motives  : 
entirely  given  up  to  the  interests  of  his  politics  and 
of  his  ambition,  which  already  dominate  over  every 
other  sentiment,  it  would  no  longer  be  a  question 
of  scandal— a  process  before  the  tribunals— but  a 
stretch  of  an  authority  which  the  complaisant  laws 
would  justify,  and  which,  probably,  the  church 
would  sanction." — "  It  is  but  too  true  ;— you  aro 
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right.  My  God  !  how  >vretched  is  my  situation  !'' 
Such  is  one  of  my  conversations  with  Madame  Bo- 
naparte, on  a  subject  often  introduced  by  herself  ; 
audit  may  not  pi'ove  uninteresting  to  contrast  these 
presentiments  with  what  Napoleon  has  stated  at 
St.  Helena,  in  reference  to  his  first  wife.  According 
to  the  JNlemorial,  Napoleon  should  have  said,  that 
*'  when  Josephine  had  resigned  all  hope  of  having 
children,  she  often  hinted  at  some  grand  piece  of 
political  fraud,  and  finally  proposed  it  to  her  hus- 
band openly."  I  believe  that  Napoleon  might  have 
said  this  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  what  he  thus 
said  is  true.  No  !  Josephine  never  made  such  a 
proposition  :  I  dare  to  assert  this  as  a  fact.  Be- 
sides, did  I  not  witness  her  unfeigned  distress  and 
indignation  in  repelling  a  similar  proposal  which 
Lucien  had  the  audacious  villany  to  make  ?  Why 
reject  aid  so  important,  if  she  herself  favoured  the 
scheme  of  palming  an  heir  on  the  nation  ?  I  cei'- 
tainly  knew  that  Josephine  had  recourse  to  the  aid 
of  medicine,  in  order  to  restore  the  signs  of  mater- 
nity ;  I  recollect  very  well,  too,  that  one  day,  Bo- 
naparte entered  our  cabinet,  exclaimed,  with  a  joy 
impossible  to  paint,  "  Well  !  Bourrienne,  my  wife 
is  at  length  enciente."  I  offered  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations, more  indeed  from  courtesy  than  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  him  a  father  by  Josephine.  I  knew 
Corvisart's  opinion.  Medicine,  then,  was  the  sole 
politicalfraud  to  which  Josephine  had  recourse ;  and, 
in  her  situation,  what  woman  would  not  have  done 
as  much  ?  Here,  then,  the  husband  and  wife  are  at 
variance — no  very  rare  occurrence  certainly  ;  but 
on  whose  side  is  truth  ?  I  do  not  hesitate  to  range 
it  on  Josephine's.  There  exists  a  vast  difi'erence 
between  the  evidence  of  a  woman  who  confesses  her 
Icars  and  hopes  to  one  sole  confidant  of  the  family,  i 
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secrets,  and  the  tardy  declarations  of  a  man  wlio, 
having  seen  the  mighty  stinicture  of  his  ambition 
fall  to  pieces,  thinks  only,  in  his  involuntary  retreat, 
of  preserving  untouched  and  spotless  the  fabric  of 
his  renown.  But  Napoleon  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered, that  Caesar's  wife  was  not  even  to  be  sus- 
pected.— Bourr'unne. 

Josephine's  debts. 

The  estate  of  Malraaison  had  cost  1 60,000  francs : 
Josephine  had  purchased  it  while  Bonaparte  was 
in  Egypt.  Many  improvements  had  been  made, 
and  considerable  additions  to  the  beautiful  park. 
All  this  was  not  done  without  great  expense  ;  be- 
sides which,  a  considerable  part  of  the  purchase 
money  remained  unpaid  ;  and  this  was  not  the 
only  debt  of  Josephine.  Creditors  murmured  ; 
this  had  a  bad  effect  in  Paris  ;  and,  I  confess,  I 
was  so  apprehensive  of  the  first  burst  of  the  con- 
sul's displeasure,  that  I  deferred  speaking  to  hira 
on  the  subject  to  the  very  last.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  much  satisfaction  I  learned  that  this  had 
already  been  done  by  Talleyrand,  no  one  knew 
better  how  to  gild  a  pill  for  Bonaparte.  Endowed 
with  as  much  independence  of  character  as  of  mind, 
he  performed  this  service  at  the  risk  of  offending 
him  ;  he  told  him,  that  a  great  number  of  creditors 
expressed  their  discontent,  in  bitter  complaints 
respecting  the  debts  contracted  by  Madame  Bo- 
naperte  during  his  campaign  in  the  East. 

Bonaparte  felt  it  advisable  to  remove  promptly 
the  occasion  of  these  complaints.  It  was  one  night 
at  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  that  Talleyrand  bn^ke 
this  delicate  matter  to  him.  As  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  I  entered  the  little  apartment  where  Bona- 
parte remained  alone.      "  Bourrieune,"  said  he  to 
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me, "  Talleyrand  has  been  speaking  to  me  about  my 
wife's  debts.  Learn  from  her  their  exact  amount; 
let  her  state  the  whole  ;  I  wish  to  finish,  and  not 
to  begin  again  ;  but  do  not  pay  until  you  show  me 
the  accounts  of  those  rascals.  They  are  a  band  of 
robbers  !"  On  the  morrow  I  saw  Josephine  :  she 
was  delighted  with  the  dispositions  of  her  husband; 
but  this  did  not  last  long.  When  1  asked  her  fur 
the  exact  amount  of  what  she  owed,  she  entreated 
me  not  to  insist  upon  it,  and  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  she  would  confess.  I  said  to  her,  "  Madam,  I 
cannot  deceive  you  as  to  the  dispositions  of  the  first 
consul.  He  is  aware  that  you  owe  a  considerable 
sum,  and  he  is  disposed  to  discharge  it.  You  will 
have  to  endure  some  cutting  reproaches,  and  a  vio- 
lent scene,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  this  scene  will  be 
tlie  same  for  the  sums  you  may  acknowledge,  as  for 
a  considerable  amount.  If  you  conceal  any  mate- 
rial part  of  your  debts,  in  a  short  time  the  murnmrs 
will  recommence,  and  they  will  reach  the  ears  of 
the  first  consul ;  then  his  anger  will  burst  out  again 
with  greater  violence.  Be  advised — confessall.  The 
results  will  be  the  same,  and  you  will  have  to  hear 
but  once  the  disagreeable  things  he  will  have  to  say 
to  you  ;  by  concealment,  you  will  renew  them  in- 
cessantly." She  replied,  "  I  can  never  tell  all,  that 
is  impossible  ;  do  me  the  favour  to  conceal  what  I 
am  about  to  divulge  to  you :  I  owe,  I  believe,  nearly 
twelve  hundred  thousand  francs  ;  but  I  cannot  own 
to  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  ;  I  will  contract 
no  more  debts,  and  I  will  pay  the  remainder  by  de- 
grees, out  of  my  savings. 

The  indignation  of  the  first  consul  may  be  ima- 
gined, and  he  rightly  judged  that  his  wife  had  con- 
cealed something.  He  said  tome,  "Well,  take 
these  six  hundred  thousand  fi-ancs  ;  but  this  sum 
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must  discharge  her  debts,  and  let  me  be  troubled 
no  more  about  the  matter.  I  authorize  you  to 
threaten  these  tradesmen,  if  they  do  not  consent  to 
reduce  their  enormous  demands  ;  and  we  must 
teach  them  not  to  be  so  ready  in  giving  credit." 
Madame  Bonaparte  gave  me  all  their  bills.  The 
extravagant  prices,  which  the  fear  of  having  long 
to  wait  for  their  money  had  induced  tiiera  to  charge, 
can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

At  length  1  had  the  good  fortune,  after  the  most 
violent  squabbling,  to  settle  the  whole  for  one-half 
of  the  original  demand.  But  Madame  Bonaparte 
soon  fell  into  similar  excesses.  Happily,  money 
liad  become  more  plentiful.  This  inconceivable 
rage  for  expense  became  for  her  almost  the  solo 
cause  of  all  her  unhappiness  ;  her  thoughtless  pro- 
fusion rendered  disorder  permanent  in  her  liouse- 
Iiold,  until  the  period  of  the  second  marriage  of  Bo- 
naparte, when  she  became  more  careful. 

NAPOLKON    AND   THE   MARRIAGE    OP    MARSHAL 
DAVOUST    WITH     MADEMOISELLE   LECLERC. 

The  Empress  was  particularly  attached  to  this 
lady,  and  treated  her  with  every  demonstration  of 
sincere  esteem.  As  soon  as  she  left  the  palace, 
her  majesty  was  lavish  of  encomiums  upon  her 
which  might  have  been  deemed  exaggerated,  were 
it  not  for  Josephine's  well  known  frankness  of  cha- 
acter.  Slie  told  us  in  what  manner  the  marriage 
of  mademoiselle  Leclerc  with  marshal  Davoust  had 
been  brought  about.  These  details  are  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  claim  some  notice  in  this  place,  and 
clearly  indicate  how  the  most  unbending  and  un- 
tractable  dispositions  were  forced  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  Napoleon,  even  at  a  time  when  he  only 
held  the  consular  sway.    At  the  period  of  the  ex- 
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pcdition  to  St.  Domingo,  Bonaparte  determined 
to  confide  the  command  of  the  troops  to  his  broiher- 
iii-law,  general  Leclerc,  who  had  married  PauHne 
lionaparte.  He  summoned  that  officer  to  his 
closet,  and  declared  to  him  his  intentions. — "  [ 
should  be  happy  to  render  fresh  services  to  France  ; 
but  I  must  inform  you,  general,  that  a  sacred  duty 
binds  me  to  this  country."  "  Your  affection  for 
Paulette?  she  will  follow  you,  and  1  approve  of  her 
doing  so  ;  the  air  of  Paris  does  not  agree  with  her  ; 
it  is  only  calculated  for  coquettes ;  such  a  charac- 
ter ill-becomes  her,  and  she  must  accompany  you  ; 
this  is  well  understood."  "  I  should  no  doubt  be 
distressed  at  parting  from  her ;  but  this  reason 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent  my  assuming 
an  honourable  command.  My  wife  would  remain 
surrounded  by  a  family  who  are  greatly  attached 
to  her ;  I  should  not,  therefore,  entertain  any  un- 
easiness on  her  account.  The  concern  I  feel  for 
the  fate  of  my  kind  sister  alone  compels  me  to  re- 
fuse an  employment,  which,  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  the  object  of  my  dearest 
ambition.  She  is  young  and  handsome  ;  her  edu- 
cation is  not  yet  completed  ;  I  have  no  marriage 
portion  to  give  her  ;  how  can  I  leave  her  unpro- 
tected, when  my  absence  may  be  immeasurably 
prolonged,  when,  perhaps,  I  may  never  return  I 
My  brotliers  are  not  here  ;  it  behoves  me,  there- 
fore, to  remain  ;  I  need  only  a])peal  to  your  own 
Iieart,  knowing  as  I  do,  your  attachment  to  your 
family  ;  1  ask  you,  General,  how  can  I  possibly 
act  otherwise  I  *  "  Certainly  you  cannot  ;  you 
should  pi'ocure  a  match  for  her  immediately  ; — to- 
morrow, for  instance,  and  then  take  your  depar- 
ture."    *'  I  repeat  that  I  have  no  fortune,  and " 

"  What  of  that  ?  may   you  not  command  me  ?     I 
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aesire  you,  my  dear  Leclerc,  to  make  immediate 
preparations  for  departure  ;  your  sister  shall  be 
married  to-morrow ;  I  cannot  yet  say  to  whom  ; 
but  that  is  of  no  consequence ;  she  shall  be  mar- 
ried, and  advantageously  so."    "But "  "Have 

I  not  spoken  in  plain  language  to  you  ?  say  no  more 
then  on  the  subject."  General  Leclerc  was  accus- 
tomed, like  every  other  general,  to  consider  as  his 
master  the  individual  wlio  had  so  recently  been 
his  equal,  and  withdrew  without  uttering  any  far- 
ther reply. 

General  Davoust  entered  the  First  Consul's 
apartment  a  few  moments  afterwards,  and  said  that 
he  came  to  infoi'm  him  of  his  intended  marriage. 
"  With    mademoiselle  Leclerc  !     I  find  it  a  very 

suitable  match."  "No,  General,  with  madame 

*  With  mademoiselle  Leclerc,"  rejoined  Napoleon, 
laying  particular  stress  upon  the  name.  "I  not 
only  find  it  a  very  suitable  match,  but  1  insist  upon 
its  talcing  place  immediately."     "I  have  long  f eh 

an  attachment  for  madame ;  she   is  now   at 

liberty  to  marry,  and  nothing  shall  induce  me  to 
renounce  her."  "Nothing  but  my  will,"  replied 
the  First  Consul,  fixing  his  eagle-eye  upon  him. 
"You  must  repair  immediately  to  madame  Cam- 
pan's  establishment  at  Saint-Germain  :  on  your  ar- 
rival, you  are  to  call  for  your  intended  bride,  to 
whom  you  will  be  presented  by  her  brother.  Gen- 
eral Leclerc,  who  is  now  with  my  wife,  and  will 
accompany  you.  Mademoiselle  Aimce  shall  come 
to  Paris  this  very  night.  You  must  bespeak  the 
wedding  gifts,  which  must  be  of  the  most  costly 
description,  since  1  am  to  act  as  the  young  lady's 
father  on  the  occasion  ;  I  take  upon  myself  to  pro- 
vide the  marriage  portion  and  the  bridal  dress, 
and  the  nuptials  shall  be  celebrated  as  soon  as  the 
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requisite  legal  formalities  shall  have  been  complied 
with  ;  no  unnecessary  delay  shall  interfere.  You 
have  now  been  made  acquainted  with  my  wishes, 
and  have  only  to  obey."  Napoleon  had  no  sooner 
spoken  these  words,  which  he  hurried  over  without 
the  slightest  pause,  and  in  that  tone  of  command  so 
peculiar  to  him,  than  he  rang  the  bell  and  ordered 
General  Leclerc  to  be  sent  for.  *'  Well,  was  I 
wrong  ?"  said  the  First  Consul  to  him  when  he 
made  his  appearance,  *•'  here  is  your  sister's  hus- 
band ;  proceed  together  to  Saint-Germain,  and  let 
me  not  see  either  of  you  until  every  thing  shall 
have  been  ari'anged  ;  I  hate  all  discussions  of 
pecuniary  concerns." 

Both  generals  were  mute  with  astonishment,  and 
withdrew  to  obey  the  Consul's  bidding.  Notwith- 
standing the  bluntness  of  his  very  unamiable  dis- 
position, general  Davoust  humbly  submitted  to  his 
nmster's  will.  On  arriving  at  madame  Campan's 
establishment,  he  was  presented  to  Mademoiselle 
Leclere,  whom  he  found  by  no  means  to  his  liking, 
probably  because  she  had  been  offered  without  his 
being  allowed  the  option  of  refusing  her.  It  will 
readily  be  believed  that  cheerfulness  did  not  pre- 
side at  the  interview  ;  nevertheless,  every  pre- 
liminary ari'angement  was  at  last  agreed  upon, 
and  the  nuptials  took  place  a  very  few  days  af  ter- 
ards. — Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  the  Einjress  Jose- 
phine. 

Bonaparte's  hostility  to  thk  press. 

Men  of  arbitrary  dispositions  and  unsubdued  pas- 
sions are  commonly  haters  of  that  eniightener  of 
mankind,  the  press.  'Ihat  Napoleon  disliked  the 
press  is  unquestionable  ;  and  his  dislike  was  mani- 
fested in  several  of  his  acts.     One  one  occasion  he 
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saidof  the  French  papers, "  they  only  say  what  tliey 
think  will  please  me,"  and  for  this  reason  he  treated 
them  with  absolute  contempt.  But  he  himself  had 
brought  about  this  mean-spirited  state  of  things. 
The  Fi'ench  writers  dared  not  to  say  anything  that 
would  displease  the  First  Consul.  Bourrienne  gives 
proof  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks  ;  he  writes,  "  It 
was  at  the  Luxembourg,  that  Bonaparte  first  dis- 
played (27th  Nivose)  his  hatred  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  By  a  consular  act,  or  rather  by  the  act 
of  the  First  Consul,  it  was  decreed,  *  that,  whereas 
a  portion  of  the  journals  printed  in  Paris  are  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  republic, 
the  minister  of  police  will  take  care,  that,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  there  shall  be  printed, 
published,  and  distributed,  only  thirteen  political 
journals,  as  permargin,  exclusive  of  those  connected 
solely  with  science,  art,  literature,  and  commerce.' 
Certainly  this  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  prepara- 
tory step,  and  may  serve  as  a  scale  to  measure  the 
greater  part  of  Bonaparte's  acts,  by  which  he  esta- 
blished his  own  power,  under  pretence  of  consulting 
the  interests  of  the  republic.  The  restriction,  too, 
*  during  the  war,'  showed  only  provisionally,  and 
left  a  little  hope  for  the  future  ;  but  the  provisional 
is  of  a  nature  very  elastic,  and  Bonaparte  knew 
how  to  stretch  it  to  infinity." 

NAI'ULIiON's  MORAL  COURAGE. 

We  were  told  by  the  Empress  that  Napoleon  en- 
tertained the  strongest  conviction  of  his  being  des- 
tined to  conquer  every  nation  of  the  globe.  "  He 
relies  S{»  much  upon  his  lucky  star,  that  if  he  were 
deserted  to-morrow  by  his  family  and  his  allies,  and 
became  a  proscribed  wanderer,  he  would  still  cling 
tu  iiie,  uuder  the  impx'esslou  that  he  should  triuuj].  h 
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over  every  obstacle,  and  accomplish  his  destiny 
realising  his  boundless  projects.  Fortunately,  added 
the  Empress  with  a  smile,  we  shall  never  have  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  my  opinion  be 
correct  ;  rest  assured,  however,  that  Napoleon's 
strength  of  mind  far  exceeds  his  physical  courage. 
No  one  knows  his  character  so  thoroughly  as  1  do; 
he  fancies  himself  a  predestined  being  ;  and  would 
bear  the  frowns  of  fortune  with  as  much  composure 
as  he  has  exhibited  temerity  in  braving  the  dangers 
of  a  field  of  battle."  What  I  have  just  related  will, 
perhaps,  be  deemed  the  offspring  of  my  own  lancy ; 
nevertheless,  I  can  vouch  for  the  strict  accuracy  of 
the  above  paragi'aph.  Many  persons  are  still  in 
existence  who  were  present  at  Josephine's  social 
conversation,  and  can  join  me  in  declaring  that  she 
viewed  Napoleon  in  the  light  in  which  he  could  not 
fail  to  be  considered,  and  had  foreseen  his  conduct 
at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  events  which  ap- 
]  eared  beyond  the  reach  of  human  probability, 
when  in  the  zenith  of  his  power  he  issued  his  man- 
dates to  the  sovereigns  he  had  called  into  existence, 
as  well  as  to  those  whom  he  had  consented  to  leave 
in  the  possession  of  their  thrones. — Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  the  Emprese  Josephine. 

THE  DUKE  d'eNGHIEN. 

The  residence  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  upon  the 
French  frontier  was  to  a  certain  degree  connected 
with  the  enterpi'ise  undertaken  by  Pichegru,  so  far 
as  concerned  the  proposed  insurrection  of  the 
royalists  in  Paris.  This  we  infer  from  the  Duke's 
admission,  that  he  resided  at  Ettenhiem  in  t'he  ex- 
pectation of  having  soon  a  part  of  importance  to 
play  in  France.  This  was  perfectly  vindicated  by 
Iiis  situation  and  connexions.     But  that  the  Duke 
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participated  in,  or  countenanced  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  meditated  attempt  on  Bonaparte's  life, 
has  never  even  been  alleged,  and  is  contrary  to  all 
the  proof  in  the  case,  and  especially  to  all  the 
sentiments  impressed  upon  him  by  his  grandfather, 
the  Prince  of  Conde.  lie  lived  in  great  privacy, 
and  amused  himself  principally  in  hunting.  A 
pens- on  allowed  him  by  England  was  his  only 
means  of  support.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th 
March,  a  body  of  French  soldiers  and  gens  d'armes, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Ordener,  acting  under  the 
direction  of  Caulaincourt,  afterwards  called  Duke 
of  Vicenza,  who  had  been  sent  to  Stvasburg  to  su- 
pei'intend  their  proceedings,  suddenly  entered  the 
territory  of  Baden,  a  power  with  whom  France 
was  in  profound  peace,  and  surrounded  the  chateau 
iu  which  the  unfortunate  prince  resided.  The  de- 
scendant of  Conde  sprung  to  his  arms,  but  was 
prevented  from  using  them  by  one  of  his  attend- 
ants, who  represented  the  foi'ce  of  the  assailants 
as  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  The  soldiers  rushed 
into  the  apartment,  and  presenting  their  pistols, 
demanded  toknow  which  was  the  Duke  d'Enghien. 
*•  If  you  desire  to  arrest  him,"  said  the  Duke,  "  you 
ought  to  have  his  description  in  your  warrant." — 
"  Then  we  must  seize  you  all,"  replied  the  officer 
in  command  ;  and  the  prince,  with  his  little  house- 
hold, were  arrested  and  carried  to  a  mill  at  some 
distance  from  the  house,  where  he  was  allowed  to 
receive  some  clothes  and  necessaries.  Being  now 
recognized,  he  was  transferred,  with  his  attendants 
to  the  citadel  of  Strasbux^g,  and  presently  after- 
wards separated  from  the  gentlemen  of  his  house- 
hold, with  the  exception  of  his  aide-de  camp  the 
Baron  de  St.  Jacques.  The  most  exact  precautions 
were  taken  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  com- 
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rnunicating  with  any  one.  He  remained  a 
])iisoner  for  three  days  ;  but  on  the  18th,  betwixt 
one  and  two  in  the  raornin!T,  a  party  of  gens  d'armes 
entered  his  apartment,  and  obhged  him  to  rise  and 
dress  himself  hastily,  informing  him  only  that  he 
was  about  to  commence  a  journey.  He  requested 
tlie  attendance  of  his  valet  de  chambre  ;  but  it  was 
answered  that  it  was  unnecessary.  'I'he  linen  which 
he  was  permitted  to  take  with  him  amounted  to  two 
shirts  only,  so  nicely  had  his  worldly  wants  been 
calculated  and  ascertained.  He  was  transported 
with  the  utmost  speed  and  secrecy  towards  Paris, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  29th,  and  after  having  been 
committed  for  a  few  hours  to  the  Temple,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  ancient  Gothic  castle  of  Vincennes, 
about  a  mile  from  the  city,  long  used  as  a  state 
prison,  but  whose  walls  never  received  a  more  il- 
lustrious or  a  more  innocent  victim.  There  he  was 
permitted  to  take  some  repose  ;  and,  as  if  the  fa- 
vour had  only  been  granted  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing withdrawn,  he  was  awaked  at  midnight,  and 
called  upon  to  sustain  an  interrogatory  ou  which 
his  life  depended. 

The  inquisitoi's  before  whom  he  was  carried, 
formed  a  military  commission  of  eight  officers,  ha- 
ving General  Hulinas  theirpresident.  They  were, 
as  tlie  proceedings  express  it,  named  by  Bonaparte's 
b"other-in-law  Murat,  then  governor  of  Pai"is. — 
Though  necessarily  exliausted  with  fatigue  and 
want  of  rest,  the  Duke  d'Enghien  performed  in  this 
melancholy  scene  a  part  worthy  of  the  last  descen- 
dant of  the  great  Conde.  He  avowed  his  name  and 
rank,  and  the  share  which  he  had  taken  in  the  war 
against  France,  but  denied  all  knowledge  of  Piche- 
gi-u  or  of  his  conspiracy.  The  interrogations  ended 
by  his  demanding  au  audience  of  the  Chief  Consul. 
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"My  name,"  he  said,  "my  rank,  my  sentiments, 
nnd  the  pecuHar  distress  of  my  situation,  lead  me 
to  hope  that  my  request  will  not  be  refused."  The 
military  commissioners  paused  and  hesitated — nay, 
though  selected  doubtless  as  fitted  for  the  office, 
they  were  even  affected  by  the  whole  behaviour, 
and  especially  by  the  intrepidity  of  the  unhappy 
prince.  But  Savary,  then  chief  of  the  police,  stood 
behind  the  president's  chair  and  controlled  their 
sentiments  of  compassion.  When  they  proposed 
to  further  the  prisoner's  request  of  an  audience  of 
the  First  Consul,  Savary  cut  the  discussion  short, 
by  saying,  that  was  inexpedient.  At  lenjjth  they 
reported  their  opinion,  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
was  guilty  of  having  fought  against  the  Republic, 
intrigued  with  England,  and  maintained  intelli- 
gence in  Strasbourg,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the 
place  ;— great  part  of  which  allegations,  and  espe- 
ciaUy  the  last,  was  in  express  contradiction  to  tho 
only  proof  adduced,  the  admission,  namely,  of  the 
prisoner  himself.  'J'he  report  being  sent  to  Bona- 
parte to  know  his  farther  pleasure,  the  court  re- 
ceived for  answer  their  own  letter,  marked  with  tlie 
emphatic  words,  "  Condemned  to  death."  Napo- 
leon was  obeyed  by  his  satraps  with  Parisian  devo- 
tion. The  sentence  was  pronounced,  and  the  pri- 
soner received  it  with  the  same  intrepid  gallantry 
which  distinguished  him  through  the  whole  of  the 
bloody  scene.  He  requested  the  aid  of  a  confes- 
sor. "  Would  you  die  like  a  monk  V*  is  said  to 
have  been  the  insulting  reply.  The  duke,  without 
noticing  the  insult,  knelt  down  for  a  minnte,  and 
seemed  absorbed  in  profound  devotion.  *.'  Let  us 
go,"  he  said,  wiien  he  arose  from  his  knees.  All 
was  in  readiness  for  the  execution  ;  the  grave  had 
been  prepared  ere  the  judgment  of  the  court  was 
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j^roiiounced.  Upon  quittin/r  the  apartment  in  which 
the  pretended  trial  had  taken  place,  the  prince  was 
conducted  by  torch-light  down  a  winding  stair, 
which  seemed  to  descend  to  the  dungeons  of  the 
ancient  castle.  "  Am  I  to  be  immured  in  an  oub- 
liette?" he  said,  naturally  recollecting  the  use 
which  had  sometimes  been  made  of  those  tombs  for 
the  living.  "  No,  Monseigneur,"  answered  the  sol- 
dier he  addressed,  in  a  voice  interrupted  by  sobs, 
"  be  tranquil  on  that  subject."  The  stair  led  to  a 
postern,  which  opened  into  the  castle  ditch,  where, 
as  we  have  already  said,  a  grave  was  dug,  beside 
which  were  drawn  up  a  party  of  the  gens  d'armes 
d'elite.  It  was  near  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
day  had  dawned.  But  as  there  was  a  heavy  mist 
on  the  ground,  several  torches  and  lamps  mixed 
tlieir  pale  and  omnious  light  with  that  afforded  by 
the  heavens, — a  circumstance  which  seems  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  inaccurate  report,  that  a  lantern 
was  tied  to  the  button  of  the  victim,  that  his  slayers 
might  take  the  more  certain  aim.  Savai'y  was  again 
in  attendance,  and  had  taken  his  place  upon  a  para- 
pet which  commanded  the  place  of  execution.  The 
victim  was  placed,  the  fatal  word  was  given  by  the 
future  Duke  de  Rovigo,  the  party  fired,  and  the^j 
prisoner  fell.  The  body,  dressed  as  it  was,  and^ 
without  the  slightest  attention  to  the  usual  decen-i 
c'.es  of  sepulture,  was  huddled  into  the  grave  with ; 
as  little  ceremony  as  common  robbers  use  towardani 
the  carcasses  of  the  murdered.— /ScoW. 

STRIKING  SCENE    BIsTWKEN   NAPOLEON  AND  A.  YOUTH. 

At  the  moment  that  the  First  Consul  was  de- 
scending to  hold  the  review  in  the  court  of  the 
'I'uileries,  an  event  hapjiened  sufficiently  singular 
to  attract  attention  and  interest.  In  the  dense 
crowd  that  suri'ounded  the  line,  was  a  young  man 
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of  abor.t  fifteen,  dressed  in  a  worn  but  neat  black 
coat,  which  indicated  that  its  master  was  above  the 
hireling  class.  His  figure  was  interesting  ;  he  was 
pale,  and  his  neighbours  observed  that  he  trembled 
violently,  often  put  his  hand  to  his  bosom,  and  ap- 
peared very  impatient  to  see  the  Frst  Consul. 
When  the  drums  beat,  the  young  man's  emotion 
became  so  powerful,  that  his  breast  was  seen  to 
swell  with  the  palpitation  of  his  heart.  The  First 
Consul  descended  the  stairs,  and  as  he  reached  the 
middle  of  the  vestibule,  the  young  man  threw  him- 
self before  him,  and  presented  a  paper.  The  last 
few  months  had  so  teemed  with  plots  and  attempts 
against  the  life  of  the  First  Consul,  that  twenty 
arms,  all  strangers  to  his  suite,  were  instantly 
stretched  forth  to  seize  the  boy,  who,  raising  his 
hand  and  fixing  an  imploring  look  on  the  First  Con- 
sul, still  held  forward  his  petition.  **  Leave  the 
young  man — I  am  going  to  speak  to  him,"  said  the 
First  Consul;  and  advancing  towards  him  :  "What 
do  you  want,  my  boy  I"  demanded  he.  The  young 
man  could  not  reply,  but  falling  on  his  knees,  pre- 
sented his  petition.  The  Fii-st  Consul  read  it  with 
an  expression  of  countenance  which  struck  all  who 
surrounded  him.  His  eyes  then  rested  with  a  look 
of  deep  commiseration  on  the  still  kneeling  young 
man,  to  whom  he  said,  "Rise,  my  child  ;  we  kneel 
to  God  alone.  Is  your  mother  still  in  Paris  ?"  An 
almost  stifled  "  Yes,"  escaped  the  lips  of  the  young 
petitioner.  "Acquaint  her  that  a  pension  of  twelve 
hundred  francs  is  awarded  her ;  and  will  commence 
six  months  prior  to  the  present  date."  At  the 
sound  of  these  woi'ds,  the  poor  youth  fell  again  on 
his  knees,  raising  towards  the  First  Consul  his  tear- 
ful eyes  and  trembling  hands,  which  endeavoured 
to  seize  his ;  but  his  emotion  was  too  violent.  H;3 
Ju-4  T 
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extreme  paleness  increased  on  hearing  the  favonr 
granted  to  his  mother  ;  but  it  speedily  gave  place 
to  purple.  The  veins  of  his  forehead  swelled  till 
they  were  ready  to  burst,  his  eyes  closed,  he  fell 
insensible  at  the  feet  of  the  First  Consul,  and  na- 
ture, bringing  her  own  relief,  a  profuse  hemorrhage 
ensued,  and  the  First  Consul  was  covered  with  the 
poor  boy's  blood.  "  A  surgeon  !"  cried  he,  in- 
stantly, '^a  surgeon  !"  But  joy,  it  is  said,  is  never 
fatal  ;  the  young  man  recovered  his  senses,  and 
bursting  into  teai's,  seized  almost  forcibly  the  hand 
of  the  First  Consul,  and  kissed  it  with  transport. 
"  You  are  a  deity  to  my  family  !"  exclaimed  the 
youth  ;  "I  will  pray  for  you  every  day  of  my  life." 
The  First  Consul  smiled  as  he  pressed  the  young 
hand,  and  pursued  his  way  to  the  review ;  but  before 
he  mounted  his  horse,  he  recommended  the  boy  to 
Junot,  and  to  the  Minister  of  War,  and  then  gave 
him  a  friendly  salute,  saying,  "  If  you  wish  to  enter 
the  service  apply  to  the  General  commanding  the 
city  of  Paris  ;  he  will  mention  it  to  the  Minister  of 
War,  and  we  will  seek  to  do  something  for  you.'* 
The  young  man  answered  only  with  a  low  bow,  and 
followed  the  First  Consul  to  the  steps  of  the  portico. 
He  saw  the  beautiful  Desire  brought ;  the  General 
leaping  lightly  to  his  saddle,  galloped  off,  and  wjrt 
soon  amidst  the  thronged  ranks  of  his  soldiers,  fol- 
lowed by  a  numerous  and  brilliant  suite,  who  sur- 
rounded him  as  the  satellites  of  a  planet  constantly 
revolve  around  their  centre  ;  he  saw  those  grena 
diers,  still  black  with  the  powder  of  Marengo,  with 
their  high  leather  caps  overshadowing  their  faces ; 
that  fine  regiment  of  chasseurs,  then  commanded  by 
Eugene  Beauharnois,  those  gilded  uniforms,  those' 
horses,  that  military  music,  and  last  of  all,  the  ma- 
gician, who  fascinated  with  his  look  of  fire  all  who 
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approached  the   sphere  of  his  influence The 

young  man  cried,  "  Yes,  I  will  serve  !  I  will  be  a 
soldier,  tliat  a  ray  of  that  glory  may  fall  on  nie." 
This  young  man,  so  unfortunate  and  so  grateful, 
was  the  son  of  Monsieur  Delaunay,  Governor  of  the 
Bastile,  massacred  the  14th  of  July,  1789. — Duchess 
d'Abraiites. 

HIS  WANT  OF  POLITENESS  TO  THE  FAIR  SEX. 

Politeness  to  the  fair  was  not  part  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Bonaparte.  He  rarely  had  any  thing  agree- 
able to  say  to  them,  and  he  often,  indeed,  addressed 
to  them  the  rudest  and  most  extraordinary  remarks. 
Sometimes  he  would  say,  "  H  eavens !  how  red  your 
ai-ms  are  !" — to  another,  "What  an  ugly  head-dress 
you  have  got!"' — oi',  "  Who  has  bundled  up  your 
hair  that  way  ?*'  Again,  *'  What  a  shabby  dress  you 
have  got ;  I  have  seen  you  in  that  one  at  least 
twenty  times  !"  To  the  beautiful  Duchess  de  Chev- 
reuse,  remarkable  for  her  fine  flaxen  hair,  he  said, 
*'  Why,  bless  me  !  your  hair  is  red  "  (vous  aves 
les  cheveuse  roux)  ;  but,  as  this  was  evidently  a 
play  upon  her  name  (Chevreuse),  it  may  pass.  He 
often  spent  an  hour  at  the  toilet  of  his  wife,  who 
liad  a  most  correct  taste,  and  had  probably  rendered 
him  more  fastidious  as  tfj  the  costume  of  other  ladies. 
At  first,  elegance  was  what  he  chiefly  required  ;  at 
a  later  period  splendour  and  magnificence  ;  but  he 
al  ways  required  modesty.  1 1  e  frequently  expressed 
his  dislike  to  those  dresses  which  left  the  neck  ex- 
posed, the  fashion  at  the  beginning  of  the  consulate. 


In  his  agents,  and  in  men  generally,  Bonaparte 
beheld  only  means  and  obstacles.  On  the  18th 
Brumaire,  Fouche  had  been  a  means  :  it  was  now 
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feared  he  might  become  an  obstacle  ;  it  was 
sary,  therefore,  to  think  of  getting  rid  of  him.  Bo' 
naparte's  most  sincere  friends  had,  from  the  com- 
mencement opposed  this  man's  admission  into  the 
government  ;  but  their  own  disgrace  had  been  the 
only  result  of  their  disinterested  counsels,  so  influ- 
ential a  personage  had  Fouche  become.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  Fouche  had  retained  a  power 
under  the  republic  by  the  death  of  the  king,  for 
which  he  voted  ;  under  the  reign  of  terror  by  his 
bloody  atrocities  at  Lyons  and  Nevers  ; — under  the 
Consulate,  by  his  real  services,  although  these  were 
a  little  exaggerated;  with  Bonaiiai'te,  by  the  charm, 
so  to  speak,  by  which  he  had  fascinated  him  ;— and 
with  Josephine,  thi'ough  the  enmity  of  the  First 
Consul's  brothers.  In  all  Paris— throughout  all 
Finance,  there  prevailed  a  belief  in  Fouche's  extra- 
ordinary ability  ;  and  the  opinion  was  so  far  well 
grounded,  that  no  man  has  ever  shown  himself  so 
skilful  in  making  the  world  suppose  him  to  be  a 
man  of  talent.  His  secret  is,  in  this  particular, 
the  secret  of  the  greater  part  of  those  who  are 
termed  statesmen.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the  First  Con- 
sul regarded  with  no  favourable  eye,  the  peculiar 
influence  which  Fouche  had  contrived  to  attach  to 
himself.  To  the  repugnance,  always  lurking  at  the 
bottom  against  the  minister,  were  now  joined  other 
causes  of  discontent,  and  his  dismissal  was  resolved. 
Yet  even  thus,  Bonaparte  still  under  the  speil, 
dared  not  to  proceed,  except  with  circumspection: 
when  he  spoke  of  him,  it  was  with  violent  bitter- 
ness ;  Fouche  pi*esent,  the  tone  was  calm.  Adopt- 
ing the  suppression  of  the  office,  as  preparatory  to 
the  removal  of  the  functionary,  who  had  been  mi- 
nister of  police  since  the  18th  Brumaire,  the  First 
Consul  proposed  to  Fouche  this  suppression,  which 
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represented  still  distant,  merely  as  a  proof  to  the 
people  of  tiie  security  and  tranquillity  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Unable  to  allege  any  reasonable  objec- 
tion, Fouche  stipulated  for  two  years  longer,  as 
necessary  to  establish  completely  the  political  secu- 
rity of  the  government,  hoping,  in  that  time,  to  add 
enough  to  his  already  enormous  wealth — for  he  was 
no  less  greedy  of  gold  than  his  master  of  glory  ; 
equally  ambitious  of  increasing  the  limits  of  the 
estate  of  Pont  Carre,  as  the  latter  of  extending  the 
boundaries  of  France.  The  determination  thus 
formed  to  suppress  the  administration  of  police, 
Bonapai'te  would  not  wait  the  delay  which  he  had 
feigned  as  conceding  to  be  necessary.  On  Saturday, 
the  12th  September,  we  set  out  for  Montfortaine, 
and  there,  on  the  Monday,  pressed  by  the  united 
instances  of  Lucien  and  Joseph,  he  signed  the  de- 
cree of  suppression.  On  our  return  to  Paris,  on 
the  morrow,  Fouche  came  to  Malmaison,  as  usual, 
to  transact  business  ;  the  First  Consul  could  not 
summon  resolution  to  inform  him  of  his  disgrace, 
and  afterwards  deputed  Cambaceres  to  announce 
the  suppression.  Endeavouring  still  farther  to 
soften  the  blow,  he  wrote  to  the  Senate,  of  which  he 
had  appointed  the  ex-minister  a  member  :  *'  In  dif- 
licult  circumstances,  citizen  Fouche,  by  his  talents, 
activity,  and  attachment  to  the  government,  has 
shown  himself  equal  to  all  contingencies.  Placed 
in  the  bosom  of  the  senate,  should  circumstances 
again  require  a  minister  of  police,  the  government 
will  not  find  one  more  worthy  of  confidence." — 
liourrienne. 

napoleon's  esteem  of  dfsaix. 

I  have  heard  the  Emperor,  speaking  of  General 
Desaix  in  1808,  say,  in  the  presence  of  above  thirty 
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persons,  chiefly  strangers, — "  Desaix  was  the  most 
estimable  man  I  had  known  :  if  he  had  not  died,  I 
should  have  made  him  second  to  myself." — Duchegs 
d^  Ahrantes, 


NAPOLKON,  Father  bf.rton,  and  rouquet. 

War  thus  becoming  inevitable,  the  First  Consul 
traversed  the  north  coasts  of  France  and  Belgium, 
in  order  to  provide  against  the  presumed  attacks 
of  the  English  on  these  parts.  In  passing  through 
Compeigne  he  was  vit>ited  by  Father  Berton,  for- 
merly Principal  of  the  Military  School  at  Brienue, 
and  at  this  time  Superior  of  the  School  of  Arts  at 
that  town,  a  place  to  which  he  had  been  appointed 
by  Bonaparte.  From  the  good  Josephine  1  learned 
the  details  of  this  visit.  Father  Berton,  inexperi- 
enced and  simple  as  when  he  held  us  under  the 
birch,  came  to  request  the  honour  of  his  old  pupil 
and  lady  breakfasting  in  his  mansion.  They  both 
accepted.  Our  good  principal  was  still  thinkmg  of 
the  times  when  Bonaparte  attended  the  classes  at 
Brienne.  Alas!  he deceivedhimself greatly.  There 
lived  with  Father  Berton,  at  this  period,  another 
old  scholar,  a  school-fellow  also  of  the  General's, 
named  Bouquet.  This  person  the  principal  hud 
expressly  prohibited  from  appearing  before  the 
Consul,  or  even  showing  himself  to  the  suite,  be- 
cause of  his  disgrace  in  Italy,  where  he  had  served 
as  commissary  attached  to  head- quarters.  Bou- 
quet's conduct,  who  had  pledged  himself  to  remain 
in  his  chamber,  was  inexcusable.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  carriage,  he  presented  himself  at  the  door, 
ortering  his  hand  cavalierly  to  assist  Josephine  to 
alight ;  in  accepting  which,  she  said  to  him,  "  Bou- 
quet, you  are  ruined."  Bonaparte  had  perceived 
liim  :  indignant  at  what  he  considered  an  uupar- 
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donable  familiarity,  he  gave  himself  up  -o  one  ol 
those  movements  of  rage,  which  nothing  could  pacify 
Hehad  scarcely  entered  the  apartment  where  break- 
fast was  served,  when,  calling  to  his  wife,  with  ar 
imperious  voice,  after  seating  himself,  "  Josephine, 
placeyourself  there,"  he  commenced  breakfast  with- 
out even  asking  Father  Berton  to  be  seated,  al  though, 
as  may  well  be  supposed,  he  had  caused  a  third 
cover  to  be  laid  for  himself.  The  old  man  remained 
standing  behind  his  former  pupil  in  consternation 
at  his  violence.  This  scene  produced  such  an  effect 
upon  the  good  father,  that  henceforth  he  became 
completely  incapacitated  for  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  retired  to  Rheims,  where  reason  entirely 
forsook  him.  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  decide, 
whether  the  mental  alienation  of  this  worthy  man 
13  to  be  ascribed  to  the  occurrence  just  related  ; 
but  certain  it  is,  he  was  profoundly  affected  by  it, 
and  soon  after  died  insane.  The  truth  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, which  I  learned  from  Josephine,  has 
since  been  confirmed  by  the  brother  of  our  former 
principal,  an  excellent  and  well  intormed  man.  BuS, 
indeed,  the  resentment  of  Bonaparte  nowise  sur- 
prises me  ;  for,  as  he  rose  in  glory  and  power,  the 
familiarities  of  his  old  play-fellows  were  to  him  in- 
sufierable. — Bourrienne. 

mS  KNOWLKDGK    OF  TfTK  PEOPLE. 

Among  the  many  masquerades  pressed  by  the 
first  consul  into  the  service  of  his  politics,  at  the 
epoch  of  the  year  VIII,  corresponding  to  the  car- 
nival of  lyOO,  masks  began  to  reappear  in  Paris. 
Disguise  was  the  mode,  and  Bonaparte  favoured 
the  amusements  of  other  days.  In  the  first  effects, 
all  this  brought  round  past  times.  So  far  well. 
SubsecLueutly,  these  things  turned  the  attention  of 
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the  people  from  matters  of  more  mommt ;  and  if, 
on  the  field  of  battle,  he  followed  the  principle, 
•'  divide  and  conquer  ;"  in  government  he  pursued 
the  maxim,  "amuse  and  rule."  He  did  not  say, 
with  Juvenal,  "panem  et  circenses,"  for  1  believe 
his  Latin  hardly  extended  so  far  ;  but  he  put  the 
a'lvlce  in  practice.  From  the  same  motives,  was 
authorized  the  reopening  of  opera  balls  ;  and  those 
who  still  remember  the  consulate,  will  recollect  this, 
—really  an  event  to  the  Parisians.  "  While  they 
prattle  about  these  things,"  said  he,  "they  will  not 
talk  about  politics  ;  and  that  is  what  I  want.  They 
may  be  amused  ;  they  may  dance  ;  but  let  thera 
not  thrust  their  noses  into  the  designs  of  govern- 
ment. Besides,  I  have  other  motives  ;  1  sec  liere 
other  advantages.  Fouche  tells  me  the  merchants 
complain.  This  will  always  cause  a  little  money  to 
circulate.  And  then,  must  1  fi'et  myself  about  the 
jacobins  ?  Must  all  be  wrong,  because  all  isnot  new? 
1  very  much  prefer  opera  balls  to  their  saturnalia 
of  the  Goddess  of  Reason.  I  never  wa.s  landed 
more  enthusiastically  than  at  last  parade.— JE?oMr- 
rienne. 

IN  WHAT  RKGIMENT  SIRR? 

Kapoleon  was  iond  of  quick  replies  :  he  coula 
bear  contradiction,  but  invariably  turned  away  from 
those  whoaddressed  him  with  hesitation  and  embar- 
rassment.    The  following  anecdote  will  sufficiently  '. 
prove  that  a  ready  and  well-timed  answer  was  au  ' 
infallible  passport  to  his  favour  : — At  a  grand  re- 
view, which,  on  a  particular  occasion,  took  place  on  ' 
the  square  ot  the  Carousai,   the  Emperor's  horse 
suddenly  reared,  and,  during  his  exertions  to  keep 
the  animal  steady,  the  rider  parted  company  with 
his  hat.     A  lieutenant,  having  picked  it  up,  advan*  ' 
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ced  In  front  of  the  line,  and  presented  it  to  Napo- 
leon, "Tliauk  you,  captain,"  said  the  Emperor,  still 
occupied  in  patting  tlie  neck  of  his  steed.  "  In  what 
regiment,  sii'e  V  immediately  demanded  the  officer. 
The  Emperor,  considering  his  features  attentively, 
and  perceiving  his  own  mistake,  replied  with  a 
smile,  *'  The  question  is  apropos — in  the  guards." 
In  a  few  days  the  newly-appointed  captain  received 
an  official  notification  of  the  promotion,  for  which 
he  was  indebted  solely  to  his  presence  of  mind,  but 
which  his  bravery  and  long  services  had  merited. 
— Constant's  Memoirs  of  Bonaparte. 

HIS  DOMKSTIC  PORTRAIT   AND  HABITS. 

He  had  finely  formed  hands,  and  took  particular 
care  of  them  ;  sometimes,  while  conversing,  he 
would  look  at  them  with  an  air  of  satisfaction. 
When  he  walked,  either  alone  or  in  company  with 
any  one,  in  his  apartments  or  in  the  gardens,  he 
stooped  a  little,  and  crossed  his  hands  behind  his 
back.  He  frequently  gave  an  involuntary  shrug  of 
his  right  shoulder,  which  he  elevated  a  little,  at  the 
same  time  moving  his  mouth  from  the  left  towards 
the  right.  He  could  endure  great  fatigue,  not  only 
on  horseback  and  on  foot  when  witli  the  army,  but 
at  all  times  ;  frequently  walking  five  or  six  hours 
at  a  time,  without  being  aware  of  it.  He  had  a 
habit,  when  he  walked  with  any  one  with  whom  he 
was  familiar,  to  link  his  arm  into  that  of  his  com- 
panion, and  lean  on  it. 

Bonaparte  frequently  said  to  Bourrienne,  "You 
see  how  temperate  and  thin  I  am,  but  nothing  can 
prevent  me  from  thinking  that,  by  the  time  I  am 
forty,  I  shall  become  a  great  eater,  and  get  very 
fat.  I  foresee  that  my  constitution  will  undergo  a 
change.      1  take  a  deal  of  exercise  ;   but  what  of 
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that — it  is  a  presentiment,  and  will  certainly  be 
realized."  This  idea  annoyed  him  very  much  ; 
his  fears  were  represented  as  groundless  ;  but  he 
could  not  be  convinced  ;  this  apprehension  never  . 
quitted  him,  and  it  was  but  too  well  founded.  i 

Bonaparte  was  extremely  temperate,  and  an' 
enemy  to  all  excess.  He  wished  to  be  called  every 
morning  at  seven  o'clock  ;  I  was,  therefore,  always 
the  first  to  enter  his  bed-room ;  but  frequently, 
when  I  have  attempt  to  rouse  him,  he  has  said  to 
me,  still  half  asleep,  "  Ah  !  Bourrienne,  do,  I  en- 
treat you,  allow  me  to  sleep  a  little  longei'."  When 
nothing  pressed,  1  did  not  disturb  him  again  till 
eight  o'clock.  He  in  general  slept  seven  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  besides  dosing  a  little  in  tlie 
afternoon. 

As  soon  as  he  rose,  his  valet  de-chambre  shaved 
him  and  dressed  his  hair.  During  these  operations 
1  read  the  newspapers  to  him,  beginning  with  tiio 
Mouiteur.  He  paid  little  attention  to  any  but  the 
German  and  the  English  journals.  "Get  on — get 
on" — he  would  say,  as  I  read  the  French  papers  ; 
"  I  know  all  about  it:  they  only  say  what  they  think 
will  please  me."  I  have  often  been  surprised  that 
Ills  valet  did  not  cut  his  chin  during  these  readings; 
for,  when  any  thing  remarkable  occurred,  he  would 
turn  abruptly  to  my  side. 

When'Bonaparte  had  finished  his  toilet,  which  he 
did  with  great  care,  for  he  was  particularly  neat  in 
his  dress,  he  descended  to  his  cabinet.  There  he 
signed  the  answers  to  important  petitions,  the  ana- 
lysis of  which  had  been  made  for  him  the  evening 
before. 

At  ten,  the  maitre  d'hotei  announced  breakfast: 
we  sat  down  to  a  repast  of  extreme  frugality.  Al- 
most every  morning  he  ate  some  chicken,  dressed 
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nith  oil  and  onions.  He  drank  very  little  uine — 
it  was  always  either  claret  or  Burgundy  ;  but  he 
preferred  the  latter.  After  breakfast,  as  after  din- 
ner, he  took  a  cup  of  strong  coffee. — Bourrienne, 

NAPOLEON  AND  ISABEY. 

One  day  the  First  Consul  on  dismounting  from 
his  horse,  and  traversing  the  gallery  adjoining  the 
centre  saloon  at  Mahnaison,  stopped  to  examine  a 
portfolio  of  engravings  whicli  had  been  placed  upon 
a  table  at  the  park  end  of  the  gallery.  Isabey  is 
said  to  have  entered  a  moment  after  him,  from  the 
theatre,  and  by  the  opposite  door  at  the  end  next 
the  court.  The  First  Consul  was  then  slim,  and 
More  the  uniform  of  the  guides  or  koi'se  chasseurs 
of  the  guard,  that  beloved  uniform — the  very  sight 
of  which  makes  the  heart  beat.  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nois,  as  I  have  before  observed,  was  colonel  of  that 
fine  regiment.  Isabey,  who  had  not  heard  the 
First  Consul  i-eturn  from  liis  ride,  seeing  a  small 
filender  figure  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  the  chasseurs,  and  observing  the  two 
epaulettes,  supposed  it  to  be  Eugene,  with  whom 
he  was  extremely  intimate,  and  determined  to  take 
liim  by  surprise.  Dexterous,  light,  active  and 
supple  as  a  cat  in  his  movements,  he  advanced 
softly  without  the  slightest  sound  to  within  a  short 
distance,  then  taking  a  spring,  leaped  at  one  bound 
upon  the  First  Consul,  and  ah'ghted  a-straddle  on 
his  neck.  Napoleon  imagined  the  house  was  fall- 
ing, or  that  he  was  about  to  be  sti'angled.  Rising 
up,  he  disengaged  himself  by  main  force  from  his 
new-fashoned  collar,  and  threw  poor  Isabey  in  his 
turn  upon  the  ground,  and  presenting  to  his  dis- 
mayed view  a  countenance  for  which  he  was  cer- 
tairJy  little  prepared,  demanded  in  a  severe  tone. 
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*'  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  buffoonery  1"  "  1 
thought  it  was  Eugene,"  stammered  out  the  luckless 
youth.  "And  suppose  it  was  Eugene,"  replied  the 
First  Consul,  "  must  you  needs  break  his  shoulder 
bones  ?"  And  he  walked  out  of  the  gallery. — 
JDuchess  D'Abraiites. 

IIIS  JEAI-OUSY  OF  JOSEPHINE.  t 

To  lessen  the  influence  which  Josephine  posses- 
sed from  the  love  of  her  husband,  more  tiian  one  of 
liis  brothers  endeavoured  to  excite  his  jealousy  ; 
{ind  they  so  far  succeeded,  that,  previously  to  his 
departui-e  for  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  his  distrust 
of  lier  had  shown  itself  on  several  occasions.  He 
nevertheless  continued  passionately  fond  of  her. 
To  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  her  society  up  to  the  last 
moment,  he  took  her  with  him  to  Toulon,  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  affecting  than  their  parting. 

While  Napoleon  was  at  Cairo,  his  jealousy  was 
fij^ain  powerfully  excited  by  the  reports  of  Junot, 
wiio  had  received  Irom  Paris  positive  accounts  of 
Josephine's  coquetry.  "  I  know  not  what  1  would 
give,"  he  said,  "  if  what  Junot  has  been  telling  me 
should  be  untrue,  so  greatly  do  I  love  that  woman. 
ir  Josephine  be  really  guilty,  adivorce  shall  separate 
us  for  ever.  I  will  not  submit  to  be  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  imbeciles  of  Paris.  1  will  write  to 
Josephine."  He  accoi'dingly  did  write,  a  long  epistle 
to  her  ;  but  the  letter,  instead  of  reaching  its  des- 
tination, war,  intercepted  by  the  Bi-itish  fleet  under 
the  command  of  Nelson.  The  following  quotation 
irom  it  shows  theas;itated  state  of  Napoleon's  mind 
at  this  time  :  "  1  think  of  being  in  France  in  two 
months.  1  recommend  my  interests  to  thee.  I 
have  much,  much  domestic  chagrin  ;  for  the  veil  is 
entirely  i*emoved.     Thou  only  remainest  to  me  ou 
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earth:  thyfriendshipis  very  dear  tome.  To  make 
me  a  mei'e  misanthrope,  nothing  more  is  wantui^ 
but  to  lose  thee,  and  see  thee  betray  me.  It  is  my 
sad  position  to  have  at  the  same  time  all  the  senti- 
timents  for  the  same  person  in  my  heart.  Thou 
uuderstandest  me  !  Arrange  it  so  that  I  may  have 
a  country  seat  on  my  arrival,  either  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris  or  in  Burgundy.  I  reckon  on 
passing  the  winter  there,  and  shutting  rpyself  up. 
I  am  weary  of  human  nature  !  I  have  need  of  soli- 
tude and  retirement.  Grandeur  is  irksome  :  feel- 
ing is  dried  up :  glory  is  insipid :  at  nine-and-twenty 
years  of  age  I  have  exhausted  everything  :  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  become  in  sad  sincerity  a  crea- 
ture wrapt  up  in  selfishness.  Adieu,  my  only  friend! 
I  have  never  been  unjust  towards  thee  !  Thou  uu- 
derstandest me  1" 

The  original  of  this  very  singular  production,  en- 
dorsed with  the  words  "  found  on  the  person  of  the 
courier,"  in  the  handwriting  of  Lord  Nelson,  is  in 
the  valuable  collection  of  Dawson  Turner,  Esq. 

On  Napoleon's  re  turn  to  France  in  October,  1799, 
he  received  Josephine  with  studied  severity,  and 
an  air  of  cold  indifference  ;  but  after  three  days  of 
conjugal  misunderstanding,  a  complete  reconcilia- 
tion was  brought  about,  and  from  that  hour  their 
hajipiness  was  never  disturbed  by  a  similar  cau^e. 
—  O'Meara. 

napoleon's  conversation  on  the  invasion  of 

ENGLAND. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  an  actual  de- 
scent upon  England.  I  have  already  stated,  that 
Bonaparte  never  entertained  the  idea  of  a  real  in- 
vasion. The  interview  and  conversation  I  am  now 
to  relate,  bears  still  more  dii*ectiy  on  the  same  sub- 
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ject.  There  had  been  nearly  seven  months  of  war 
since  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  when,  on 
the  15th  December,  1803,  the  First  Consul  sent  foi 
me  to  the  Tuileries.  I  held  still  in  mind  his  incre- 
dible proceedings,  and,  as  I  had  not  seen  him  for 
some  time,  I  felt  by  no  means  at  ease  on  this  sum- 
mons. However  it  might  be,  I  knew  not,  but  the 
truth  is,  that,  on  receiving  this  invitation,  I  took 
the  precaution  to  fortify  myself  with  a  nightcap, 
apprehending  the  notion  had  seized  him  of  sending 
me  to  sleep  at  Vincennes  ;  but  my  terrors  were 
only  panic  fears.  Rapp  was  master  of  the  cere- 
monies on  that  particular  day  of  audience,  and  I 
sought  not  to  conceal  from  him  the  ideas  I  har- 
boured on  the  possible  result  of  the  visit.  "  You 
may  set  yourself  at  ease,"  said  Rapp,  "  the  First 
Consul  wishes  only  a  little  chat  with  you  ;"  and 
then  announced  me.  Bonaparte,  on  entering  the 
grand  saloon,  where  I  was  in  waiting,  accosted  me 
in  his  most  gracious  manner.  After  the  usual  little 
drolleries,  he  asked, "  Pray,  whatsay  the  old  women 
of  my  preparations  for  a  descent  V  "  General, 
there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  ;  each  speaks 
after  his  own  way.  Suchet,  for  example,  whom  I 
often  see,  has  no  doubt  that  it  will  take  place,  and 
hopes  then  to  give  you  new  proofs  of  his  gratitude 
and  attachment."  "  But  Suchet  tells  me  you  do 
not  believe  in  the  invasion  ?"  "  That  is  true,  I  put 
no  faith  in  it."  "And  why  ?"  "  Because  five  years 
ago,  at  Anvers,  you  told  me  you  would  not  stake 
France  upon  the  cast  of  such  a  die — that  it  was  too 
hazardous  :  in  this  respect,  nothing  has  changed 
since  that  time."  *'  You  are  right ;  those  who  give 
credit  to  the  intention  of  a  descent  ai'e  blockheads; 
they  see  not  the  thing  in  the  true  light.  Doubtless 
1  might  land  with  one  hundred  thousand  men.  They 
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would  encounter  me  in  a  general  battle  ;  I  should 
gain  it ;  but  I  must  reckon  upon  thirty  thousand 
men,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  If  1  march 
upon  London,  a  second  battle  awaits  me  under  its 
walls  ;  supposing  me  victorious  here  also,  what 
should  I  do  in  London  with  an  army  diminished  by 
three-fourths,  without  hope  of  reinforcements  1  This 
would  be  madness.  Without  a  superiority  gained 
by  our  navy,  it  is  vain  ever  to  think  of  such  a  pro- 
ject.— Bourrienne. 

LUCIEN  BONAPARTE  AND   JOSEPHINE. 

During  the  consulship,  the  greater  part  of  the 
residents  at  Malmaison  took  a  trip  to  Plombieres. 
Josephine,  Bonaparte's  mother,  Madame  Beauhar- 
nois-Lavalette,  Hortense,  and  Genei'al  Rapp,  were 
of  this  party.  "  Two  or  three  days  before  her  de- 
parture," says  Bourrienne,  "  Madame  Bonaparte 
sent  for  me.  I  obeyed  the  summons,  and  found 
her  in  tears.  *  What  a  man— what  a  man  is  Lucieu!' 
she  exclaimed,  in  accents  of  grief.  '  If  you  knew, 
my  friend,  the  shameful  proposals  he  has  dared  to 
make  to  me  !'  '  You  are  going  to  the  waters,'  said 
he,  '  you  must  get  a  child  by  some  other  person, 
since  you  cannot  have  one  by  him.'  Imagine  the 
indignation  with  which  I  received  such  advice. 
•  Well,*  he  continued,  '  if  you  do  not  wish  it,  or 
cannot  help  it,  Bonaparte  must  get  a  child  by  ano- 
ther woman,  and  you  must  adopt  it ;  for  it  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  an  hereditary  successor.  It  is  for 
your  interests  ;  you  must  know  that.' — '  What, 
sir  '  I  replied,  '  do  you  imagine  that  the  nation 
will  suffer  a  bastard  to  govern  it  ?  Lucien  !  Lucieu! 
you  would  ruin  your  brother  !  This  is  dreadful  ! 
Wretched  should  1  be,  were  any  one  to  suppose  me 
capable  of  listening,  wijhout  hori'oi*,  to  your  infa- 
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mous  proposal  !    Your  ideas  are  poisonous 
language    liorriLIe  !' — 'Well,  madame,'  replied  he 
"all  I  can  say  to  that  is,  that  I  am  really  sorry  for 
you !' » 

The  amiable  Josephine  was  sobbing  whilst  she 
described  this  scene  tome,  and  I  was  not  insensible 
to  the  indignation  which  she  felt.  The  truth  is, 
thatat  that  period,  Lucien,  though  constantly  affect- 
ing to  despise  power  for  himself,  was  incessantly 
labouring- to  concentrate  it  in  the  hands  of  his  bro- 
ther ;  and  he  considered  three  things  necessary  to 
the  success  of  his  views,  namely,  hereditary  succes- 
sion, divorce,  and  the  imperial  government. 

THEATRICALS   AT  NEUILLY. 

Lucien  had  a  beautiful  seat  near  Neuilly.  Some 
days  before  the  deplorable  scene  just  related,  ho 
invited  Bonaparte  and  all  the  inmates  at  Malmaison, 
to  witness  a  theatrical  representation.  "Alzire" 
was  the  piece  performed.  Eliza  played  Alzire,  and 
Lucien  Zaraore.  The  warmth  of  their  declamation, 
the  energetic  expression  of  their  gestures,  the  too 
faithful  nudity  of  costume,  disgusted  most  of  the 
spectators,  and  Bonaparte  more  than  any  other. 
When  the  play  was  over,  he  was  quite  indignant. 
**It  is  a  scandal,"  he  said  to  me,  in  an  angry  tone; 
"I  ought  not  to  suffer  such  indecencies — 1  will  give 
Lucien  to  understand  that  I  will  have  no  more  of 
it."  When  his  brother  had  resumed  his  own  dress, 
and  came  into  the  saloon,  he  addressed  him  publicly, 
and  gave  him  to  understand,  that  he  must,  for  tho 
future,  desist  from  such  representations.  When- 
we  returned  to  Malmaison,  he  again  spoke  of  what 
had  passed  with  dissatisfaction.  "  What  1"  said' 
he,  "when  I  am  endeavouring  to  restore  purity  of 
manners,  my  brother  an^sister  must  needs  exhibit 
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tliomselves,  upon  a  platform,  almost  in  a  state  of 
nudity  !  It  is  an  insult  !" 

Lucien  had  a  strong  predilection  for  theatrical 
representations,  to  which  he  attached  great  import- 
ance. The  truth  is,  he  declaimed  with  a  skill  which 
would  not  have  suffered  in  being  compared  with  the 
best  professional  actors. 

THL:ATniCALS    AT    MALMAISON. 

The  first  consul  had  directed  a  very  pretty  thea- 
tre to  be  constructed  for  our  use  at  Malmaison. 
Our  actors  were  Eugene  Beauharnois,  Hortense, 
Madame  Murat,  Lauriston,  Didelot,  one  of  the 
])i'efects  of  the  palace,  a  few  others  connected  with 
the  household,  and  myself.  Forgetting  the  cares 
of  the  government,  which  we  confined  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  Tuileries,  we  were  very  happy  in 
the  colony  at  Malmaison  ;  and  besides,  we  were 
young,  and  what  is  there  that  youth  does  not  add 
a  charm  to?  The  pieces  which  the  first  consul 
liked  must  to  see  performed  were,  "Le  Barbiere 
de  Seville,"  and  "  Defiance  et  Malice."  Hor- 
tense's  acting  was  perfection  ;  Caroline's  was  mid- 
dling, Eugene's  very  well,  Lauriston's  was  rather 
heavy,  and  1  think  1  may  say  that  1  was  not  the 
worst  in  the  company.  If  we  were  not  good  actors, 
it  was  not  for  want  of  good  instruction  and  good 
advice.  Talma  and  }tlicliot  came  to  hearusdeclaim, 
sometimes  together,  and  sometimes  separately. 

Bonaparte  took  great  pleasure  in  our  perform- 
ances. He  liked  to  see  plays  acted  by  those  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted.  Sometimes  he  compli- 
mented us  on  our  exertions.  Although  the  thing 
amused  me  quite  as  much  as  the  others,  I  was  more 
than  once  obliged  to  remind  him  that  my  occupa- 
tions left  me  no  lime  to  study  my  parts.  Then  he 
lU-i 
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would  assume  liis  coaxing  manner,  and  saj'/'Come, 
do  not  vex  me !  you  have  such  a  memory  !  you 
know  that  it  amuses  me ;  and  Josephine  takes  much 
pleasure  in  them.  Rise  earlier  in  the  morning : — 
in  fact,  you  sleep  too  much."  After  a  conversation 
of  this  sort,  1  could  do  nothing  but  set  about  to  leai'n 
niy  pai'ts. 

THE  LOST    WATCH. 

Sometimes  I  spent  the  holiday  at  Tluel.  I  recol- 
lect one  day  when  I  hurried  there  from  Malmaison, 
1  lost  a  beautiful  watch,  made  by  Breguet.  1 1  was 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  road  was 
thronged  with  people.  1  made  my  loss  known  by 
means  of  the  bellman  of  Ruel,  and  in  an  hour  after, 
as  1  was  sitting  down  to  dinner,  a  young  lad  belong- 
ing to  the  village  brought  my  watch,  which  he  had 
found  on  the  high-road  in  a  wheel-rut.  Pleased 
with  the  honesty  of  the  young  man  ;  I  rewai-ded 
both  him  and  his  father,  who  accompanied  him.  I 
related  the  circumstance  the  same  evening  to  the 
first  consul,  who  was  so  struck  with  this  instance 
of  honesty,  that  he  gave  me  instructions  to  obtain 
information  respectingthe  youngman  and  hisfamily. 
I  learned  that  they  were  honest  peasants.  Bona- 
parte gave  three  brothers  of  this  family  employ-;  j 
ments,  and,  what  was  most  difficult  to  obtain,  h»; 
exempted  the  young  man  who  brought  me  the  watch  | 
from  the  conscription.  When  a  fact  of  this  nature, 
came  to  Bonaparte's  knowledge,  it  was  seldom  he. ' 
did  not  give  the  principal  party  in  it  some  pi'oof  ofj 
his  satisfaction. 

MARRIAGE  OF  MURAT  WITH  BOXAPARTE'S  SISTER. 

Murat,  by  the  beauty  of  his  external  form,  hia,| 
physical  strength,  the  somewhat  over-refined  ele^J 
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gance  of  his  manners,  the  loftiness  of  his  carriage, 
and  his  fearless  bravery  in  combat,  bore  less  re- 
semblance to  a  republican  soldier,  than  to  one  of 
those  warlike  knights,  so  romantically  described  by 
Ariosto  and  Tasso.  The  nobility  of  his  appearance 
quickly  effaced  all  recollection  of  the  lowness  of  his 
birth  :  he  was  courteous,  polished,  gallant ;  and, 
on  the  field  of  battle,  twenty  men  commanded  by 
Murat,  were  worth  a  regiment. 

He  had  become  acquainted  with  the  handsome 
Caroline  Bonaparte,  at  her  brother  Joseph's,  who 
then  discharged  the  functions  of  republican  ambas- 
sador at  Rome.  It  appeared  that,  from  the  first, 
Caroline  had  not  viewed  him  with  indifference  ; 
and  he  found  himself  the  favoured  rival  of  Prince 
Santa  Croce,  who  earnestly  sought  her  hand. 

After  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  "  the  ladies," 
his  patronesses,  had  no  little  credit  with  the  mini- 
ster of  war,  and  they  obtained  for  him  a  place  in 
the  Egyptian  expedition,  and  being  at  length  oj)- 
posed  to  Mourad  Bey,  he  pei-formed  prodigies  of 
valour. 

Madame  Bonaparte,  in  seeking  to  captivate  the 
chivalrous  spirit  of  Murat,  by  labouring  for  his  ad- 
vancement, had  principally  in  view  to  conciliate  one 
partisan  more,  to  oppose  the  brothers  and  family 
of  her  husband:  andshehadneedof  sujiport.  Their 
jealous  hatred  permitted  no  opportunity  of  venting 
itself  to  escape.  The  good  Josephine,  whose  only 
reproach  was  perhaps,  having  been  somewhat  too 
muchawoman  in  her  love  of  admiration,  was  haunt- 
ed by  distressing  presentiments.  Carried  away 
by  the  unreflecting  openness  of  her  character,  she 
perceived  not  that  the  same  coquetry  which  pro- 
cured her  defenders,  likewise  supplied  her  implac- 
able enemies  with  ai'ms  against  her.     In  this  situ- 
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ation  of  things,  Josephine,  well  aware  that  she  had 
attached  Murat  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  friend- 
ship, ardently  wished  to  see  him  united  to  Bona- 
parte in  a  family  alliance,  and  aided,  by  her  best 
influence,  his  union  with  Cai'oline.  She  could  not 
be  ignorant,  also,  that  already,  at  Milan,  an  inti- 
macy had  commenced  between  the  parties,  render- 
ing their  marriage  altogether  desirable  ;  and  it  was 
she  who  first  proposed  to  Murat.  He  hesitated, 
and  in  his  hesitation  went  to  consult  M.  Collot, — 
a  good  counsellor  in  all  things,  and  one  whom  long 
intimacy  had  initiated  into  the  family  secrets.  M. 
Collot  recommended  an  immediate  and  formal  ap- 
pliction  for  the  hand  of  the  sister  of  the  first  consul. 
Murat  repaired  to  the  Luxemboui-g,  and  presented 
his  request  to  Bonai)arte.  Acted  he  well  ?  To  this 
step  he  owed  the  throne  of  Naples  ;  had  he  abstain- 
ed, he  would  not  have  been  shot  at  Pizzo. 

However  that  might  have  been,  the  first  consul 
listened  more  like  a  sovereign  than  as  brother  in 
arms,  to  the  suit  of  Mui-at.  He  received  him  with 
a  cold  gravity  ;  said  he  would  think  of  it,  without 
giving  at  first  any  positive  answer.  Murat's  pro- 
posal, as  may  be  supposed,  formed  the  subject  of 
the  evening's  conversation,  in  the  drawing-room  of  I 
the  Luxembourg.  Madame  Bonaparte  employed] 
all  her  means  of  pleasing  and  of  persuasion,  to  ob- 
tain a  favourable  ruply.  Hortense,  Eugene,  and 
1,  lent  our  aid.  Our  exertions  were  for  some  time 
without  apparent  success.  "  Murat,"  we  were  told, 
among  other  things,  "  is  the  son  of  an  ale-house 
keeper.  In  the  elevated  rank  to  which  fortune  and 
glory  have  raised  me,  his  blood  cannot  mingle  with] 
mine.  Besides,  nothing  presses,  I  will  see  about  I 
it  hereafter."  We  returned  to  the  charge,  dwell- 
ing upon  the  mutual  attectiou  of  the  young  peop.e,! 
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atid  on  the  devoted  attachment  of  Murat  to  the  per- 
son and  service  of  the  consul  ;  nor  did  we  fail  to 
point  out  to  the  latter  the  brilliant  courage  and  ex- 
cellent conduct  of  the  young  soldier  in  Egypt. 
*'  Yes,"  exclaimed  he  with  animation,  "  that  1  ac- 
knowledge ;  Murat  was  superb  at  Aboukir."  We 
allowed  not  the  moment  of  kindly  disposition  to 
pass  away,  but  redoubled  our  entreaties.  A  t  length, 
consent  was  given.  The  same  evening,  when  we 
wei'e  alone  in  his  cabinet,  "  Well,  Boun-ienne," 
said  he,  "  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  ;  for  my  own 
part,  I  am  so  likewise ;  every  reflection  made,  Mu- 
rat suits  my  sister  ;  and  then,  no  one  can  say  1  am 
proud,  or  court  grand  alliances.,  If  I  had  given 
niy  sister  to  a  noble,  all  your  Jacobins  would  have 
set  up  a  cry  of  a  countei'-revolution.  Besides,  I 
am  very  well  pleased,  for  reasons  you  can  easily 
divine,  that  my  wife  has  interested  herself  in  this 
marriage.  Since  it  is  decided,  1  shall  hasten  tlie 
affair  ;  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  If  1  go  to  Italy, 
Mui'at  goes  with  me  :  I  must  there  strike  a  deci- 
sive blow." 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  Luxembourg, 
but  without  any  pomp  ;  the  first  consul  wisely  judg- 
ing the  time  not  yetarrived  for  rendering  his  family 
arrangements  matters  of  state. 

NAPOLEON    CONSTITUTED    EMPEROR. 

The  title  ofKing  most  obviously  presented  itself  ; 
but  it  was  connected  with  the  claims  of  the  Bour- 
bons, which  it  was  not  Bonaparte's  policy  to  recall 
to  remembrance.  That  of  Emperor  implied  a  yet 
higher  power  of  sovereignty,  and  there  existed  no 
competitor  who  could  challenge  a  claim  to  it.  It 
was  a  novelty  also,  and  flattered  the  French  love 
of  change  ;  and  though,  in  fact,  the  establishment 
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of  an  em;-ire  was  inconsistent  with  the  vai'ious 
jiaths  taken  against  loyalty,  it  was  not,  in  terms,  so 
directly  contradictory  to  them.  As  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  a  kingdom,  so  far  was  it  agreeable  to 
those  who  might  seek,  not  indeed  how  to  keep 
their  vows,  but  how  to  elude,  in  words  at  least,  the 
charge  of  having  broken  them.  To  Napoleon's 
own  ear,  the  word  King  might  sound  as  if  it  re- 
stricted his  power  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  ;  while  that  of  Emperor  might  comprise 
dominions  equal  to  the  widesweep  of  ancient  Rome 
herself,  and  the  bounds  of  the  habitable  earth 
alone  could  be  considered  as  circumscribing  the:r 
extent.  The  main  body  of  the  nation  being  pas- 
sive or  intimidated,  there  was  no  occasion  to  stand 
upon  much  ceremony  with  the  constitutional  bodies, 
the  members  of  which  were  selected  and  paid  by 
Bonaparte  himself,  held  their  posts  at  his  pleasure, 
had  every  species  of  advancement  to  hope  if  they 
promoted  his  schemes,  and  every  evil  of  which  the 
least  would  be  deprivation  of  office,  to  expect, 
sliould  they  thwart  him.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1804, 
Curee,  an  oi'ator  of  no  great  note,  (and  who  was 
perhaps  selected  on  that  very  account,  that  his 
proposal  might  be  disavowed  should  it  meet  with 
unexpected  opposition,)  took  the  lead  in  this  mea- 
sure, which  was  to  destroy  the  slight  and  nominal 
remains  of  a  free  constitution  which  France  re- 
tained under  her  presentform  of  government.  *'  It 
was  time  to  bid  adieu,"  he  said,  "to  political  illu- 
sions. The  internal  tranquillity  of  France  had 
been  regained,  peace  with  foreign  states  had  been 
secured  by  victory.  The  finances  of  the  country 
had  been  restored,  its  code  of  laws  renovated  and 
re-established.  It  was  time  to  ascertain  the  posses- 
eiun  of  these  blessings  to  the  nation  in  future,  and 
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the  orator  saw  no  mode  of  doing  this,  save  render- 
ing the  supreme  power  hereditary  in  the  person 
and  family  of  Napoleon,  to  whom  France  owed 
such  a  debt  of  gratitude.  This,  he  stated,  was  the 
univei'sal  desii'e  of  the  army  and  of  the  people. 
He  invited  the  Tribunate,  therefore,  to  give  effect 
to  the  general  wish,  and  hail  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
by  the  title  of  Emperor,  as  that  which  best  cor- 
responded with  the  dignity  of  the  nation."  The 
members  of  the  Tribunate  contended  with  each 
other  who  should  most  enhance  the  merits  of  Na- 
poleon, and  prove,  in  the  most  logical  and  rhetori- 
cal terms,  the  advantages  of  arbitrary  power  over 
tlie  various  modifications  of  popular  or  unlimited 
governments.  But  one  man,  Carnot,  was  bold 
enough  to  oppose  the  full  tide  of  sophistry  and 
adulation.  This  name  is  unhappily  to  be  read 
among  the  colleagues  of  Robespierre  in  the  Re- 
volutionary Committee,  as  well  as  amongst  those 
\y]io  voted  for  the  death  of  the  misused  and  unof- 
fending Louis  XVI.;  yet  this  highly  honourable 
conduct  in  the  urgent  ci'isis  now  under  discussion 
shows  that  the  zeal  for  liberty  which  led  him  into 
such  excesses,  was  genuine  and  sincere  ;  and  that 
in  point  of  firmness  and  public  spirit,  Carnot  equal- 
led the  ancient  pati-iots  whom  he  aspired  to  imi- 
tate. His  speech  was  as  temjjerate  and  expres- 
sive as  it  was  eloquent.  Bonaparte,  he  admitted, 
had  saved  France,  and  saved  it  by  the  assumption 
of  absolute  power  ;  but  this  he  contended  was 
only  the  temporary  consequence  of  a  violent  crisis 
of  the  kind  to  which  republics  were  subject,  and 
the  evils  of  which  could  only  be  stennned  by  a  re- 
medy equally  violent.  The  present  head  of  the 
government  was,  he  allowed,  a  dictator ;  but  in 
the  same  sense  in  which   i'abius,  Camillus,  and 
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Cincinnatus,  were  so  of  yore,  who  retired  to  the 
condition  of  private  ciiizeus  when  tiiey  had  ac- 
complished the  purpose  for  Avhicli  temporary  su 
preuiacy  had  been  intrusted  to  them.  The  like 
was  to  be  expected  from  Bonaparte,  who,  on  enter- 
ing on  the  government  of  the  state,  had  invested 
it  with  republican  forms,  which  he  had  taken  a 
solemn  oath  to  maintain,  and  which  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  Curee's  motion  to  invite  him  to  violate.  He 
allowed  that  the  various  republican  forms  of  France 
had  been  found  deficient  in  stability,  which  he 
contended  was  owing  to  the  tempestuous  period  in 
which  they  had  been  adopted,  and  the  excited  and 
irritable  temper  of  men  fired  with  political  ani- 
mosity, and  incapable  at  the  moment  of  steady  or 
philosophical  x^eflection  ;  but  he  appealed  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  an  exam{)le  of  a  de- 
mocratical  government,  equally  wise,  vigorous, 
and  permanent.  He  admitted  the  virtues  and 
talents  of  the  pi'esent  governor  of  France,  but 
contended  that  these  attributes  could  not  be  reu" 
dered  hereditary  along  with  the  throne.  He  re* 
minded  the  Tribunate  that  Doiiiitian  had  been  the 
son  of  the  wise  Vespasian,  Caligula  of  Germani- 
cus,  and  Commodus  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Again 
he  abked,  whether  it  was  not  wronging  Bonaparte's 
glory  to  substitute  a  new  t.tle  tothat  which  he  had 
rendei'ed  so  illustrious,  and  to  invite  and  tempt 
him  to  become  the  instrument  of  destroying  the 
liberties  of  the  very  country  to  which  he  had  i*en- 
dered  such  inestimable  services  ?  He  then  an- 
nounced the  undeniable  proposition,  that  what  ser- 
vices soever  an  individual  might  render  to  the 
state  of  which  he  was  a  member,  there  were  bounds 
to  public  gx'atitude  prescribed  by  honour  as  well 
as  reason.      If  a  citizen  had  the  means  of  operat- 
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ing  llie  safety,  oi'  restoring  the  liberty  of  his  coun- 
try, it  could  not  be  termed  a  becoming  recompense 
to  suri-ender  to  him  that  liberty,  the  re-establish- 
ment of  which  had  been  his  own  work.  Or  what 
giory,  he  asked,  could  accrue  to  the  selfish  indi- 
vidual, who  should  claim  the  surrender  of  his 
country's  independence  in  requital  of  his  services, 
and  desire  to  convert  the  state  which  his  talents 
had  preserved  into  his  own  private  patrimony  ? 
Carnot  concluded  his  manly  and  patriotic  speech 
by  declax-ing,  that  though  he  oj^posed  on  grounds 
of  conscience  the  alteration  of  government  which 
had  been  proposed,  he  would,  nevertheless,  should 
it  be  adopted  by  the  nation,  give  it  his  unlimited 
obedience.  He  kept  his  word  accordingly,  and 
retii'ed  to  a  private  station,  in  poverty  the  most 
honourable  to  a  statesman  who  had  filled  the 
highest  offices  in  the  state,  and  enjoyed  the  most 
imlimited  power  of  amassing  wealth.  When  his 
oration  was  concluded,  there  was  a  contention  for 
precedence  among  the  time  serving  speakers,  who 
were  each  desirous  to  take  the  head  in  refuting 
the  reasoning  of  Carnot.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
trace  them  through  their  sophistry.  The  leading 
argument  turned  upon  tiie  talents  of  Bonaparte, 
his  services  rendered  to  France,  and  the  necessit}' 
there  wasfor  acknowledging  them  by  something  like 
a  proportionate  act  of  national  gratitude.  Their 
t'lo(iuence  resembled  nothing  so  nearly  as  the 
pleading  of  a  wily  procuress,  who  endeavours  to 
persuade  some  simple  maiden,  tlsat  the  services 
rendered  to  her  by  a  liberal  and  gallant  admirer, 
can  only  be  rewarded  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  ho- 
nour. The  speaking  (for  it  could  neither  be  tenu- 
ed  debate  nor  deliberation)  was  prolonged  for 
three  days,  after   which  the  motion  of  Curee  was 
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adopted  l>y  the  Tribunate,  without  one    negative 
voice  excepting  that  of  the  inflexible  Carnot. 

The  Senate,  to  whom  the  Tribunate  hastened  to 
present  their  project  of  estabhshing  despotism 
under  its  own  undisguised  title,  hastened  to  form 
a  senatus  consultnm,  which  estabHshed  the  new 
constitution  of  France.  The  outline, — for  what 
would  it  serve  to  trace  the  minute  details  of  a  de- 
sign sketched  in  the  sand,  and  obliterated  by  the 
tide  of  subsequent  events, — was  as  follows  :  —  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  was  made  hereditary  Emperor 
of  the  French  nation.  The  empire  was  made  he- 
reditary first  in  the  male  line  of  the  Emperor's 
direct  descendants.  Failing  these,  Napoleon 
might  adopt  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  his  brothers, 
to  succeed  him  in  such  order  as  he  might  point 
out.  In  default  of  such  adoptive  heirs,  Joseph 
and  Louis  Bonaparte  were,  in  succession,  declared 
the  lawful  heirs  of  the  empire.  Lucien  and  Je- 
rome Bonaparte  were  excluded  from  this  rich  in- 
heritance, as  they  had  both  disobliged  Napoleon 
by  marrying  without  his  consent. — ScotU 

MAGNANIMITY  TOWARDS  TRAITORS. 

Count  Polignac  had  been  raised  to  great  honour 
by  Napoleon  :  by  an  unaccountable  motive,  how-- 
ever,  he  betrayed  the  trust  which  his  patron  had 
reposed  in  him.  The  circumstances  attending  tliis 
affair  regarded  the  delivering  up  of  an  important 
forti'ess  to  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  Napoleon  dis- 
covered the  plot,  he  ordered  Polignac  to  be  put 
under  arrest.  He  was  to  have  been  tried  on  the 
succeeding  day,  and,  in  all  probability,  would  have 
suffered  soon  after,  as  his  guilt  was  most  undoubted, 
when  the  Countess  Polignac  solicited  an  audience 
of  the  emperor.      "  I  am  sorry,  madam,  for  your 
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sake,"  said  he,  "that  your  husbanrl  has  been  im- 
phcated  in  an  affair  which  is  marked  throughout 
with  such  deep  ingratitude.*' — "  He  may  not  be  so 
guilty  as  your  majesty  supposes,"  said  tlie  countess. 
— "Do  you  know  your  husband's  signature?"  said 
Napoleon,  as  he  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  and 
presented  it  to  her.  The  Countess  Polignac  beheld 
the  signature,  and  fainted. — "  Destroy  this  letter," 
said  Napoleon  to  the  countess,  after  she  had  reco- 
vered, "  it  is  the  only  legal  evidence  against  your 
husband."  She  immediately  committed  it  to  the 
flames,  expressed  her  gratitude  to  Napoleon,  and 
withdrew. 

IHS  CLEMENCY. 

Another  instance  of  his  clemency  similar  to  this 
was  the  following  : 

The  Count  of  Hatzfield  was  strongly  accused  of 
a  secret  correspondence  with  the  ministers  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  which,  if  true,  must  inevitably  have 
broutiht  him  to  the  scaffold.  The  letter  which 
])r()ved  his  guilt  fell  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon. 
Furious  at  the  discovery  of  the  Count's  treachery, 
he  gave  orders  to  constitute  a  military  commission, 
in  order  to  carry  the  sentence  of  death  into  execu- 
tion. In  the  mean  time  the  chamberlain  announ- 
ced the  Countess  of  Hatzfield.  This  unfortunate 
lady,  all  in  tears,  and,  to  increase  her  distress,  far 
advanced  in  pregnancy,  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
the  conqueror  of  Jena.  "  Look,  madam,"  said  the 
emperor,  presenting  to  her  the  fatal  letter,  "judge 
for  yourself  !"  The  countess,  placed  near  the  chim- 
ney, eagerly  read  it  over,  and,  with  eyes  drowned 
in  tears,  tremblingly  awaited  lier  fate.  "  Well — • 
throw  it  into  the  fire — you  Avill  annihilate  the  pro- 
ceedings."     The  countess  obeyed  with  transport. 
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hut  overpowered  by  her  feelings,  fainted.      Napo- 
leon himself  assisted  in  recovering  her. 

HIS  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS. 

On  religion,  Bonaparte  had  only  vague  ideas. 
He  was  wont  to  say,  "My  I'cason  keeps  me  in  un- 
belief regarding  many  things,  but  the  impressions 
of  childhood,  and  the  feelings  of  early  youth,  throw 
me  back  into  uncertainty."  1  have  already  men- 
tioned the  effect  produced  upon  his  mind  by  the 
!S(.und  of  bells,  and  it  is  a  fact  which  1  have  twenty 
times  witnessed.  He  liked  very  much  to  converse 
about  religion,  «I  have  very  frequently,  at  Passe- 
r  ano,  in  Kgypt,  on  board  the  "  L'Orient  and  Le 
Muiron,"  heard  him  take  a  mosc  active  share  in 
animated  conversations  on  this  subject,  H  ereadily 
conceded  whatever  was  proved,  and  every  thing 
that  appeared  to  him  to  come  of  men  and  of  time; 
but  he  would  never  hear  of  materialism.  I  remem- 
ber, that,  being  on  deck  one  beautiful  night,  sur- 
rounded by  several  pei'sons,  who  were  discussing 
in  favour  of  this  affiictiveopinion,  Bonaparte,  I'aising 
his  hand  towards  the  heavens,  and  pointing  to  tf  e 
stars,  said,  "  Gentlemen,  your  alignments  ai*e  va'u 
— who  made  all  these  ?  '  The  perpetuity  of  a  name 
in  the  memory  of  men  was  to  him  the  soul's  immor- 
tality. To  all  religions  he  extended  entire  toler.i- 
t.on,  and  could  not  conceive  bow  men  should  be 
persecuted  on  account  of  religious  creeds. — Bour-  1 
rlenne. 

DEATH  OF  M.  DUCREST— JOSF.PHINe's  GOODNESS  OF 
HEART. 

Madame  Bonaparte  acquired  every  day  the 
strongest  claims  on  the  attachment  of  all  who  knew 
lier.  She  gave  a  fresh  proof  of  the  excellence  of 
her  heart,  on  the  following  occasion. 
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A  national  fete  was  giren  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  the  republic.  There  was  a  grand  display 
of  fireworks  on  the  Seine  ;  and  the  boatmen  had 
orders  to  permit  none  but  generals  to  enlfer  their 
boats.  Some  of  the  fii-eworks,  to  which  a  wrong 
direction  had  been  given,  fell  into  a  boat  in  which 
were  M.  Valence,  and  his  cousin,  M.  Caesar  Du- 
crest,  a  young  man  generally  esteemed  for  his  ex- 
cellent character  and  amiable  manners.  By  this 
unfortunate  accident,  M.  Ducrest  was  killed,  and 
M.  de  Valence  had  his  arm  broken. 

M.  de  Valence,  supposing  that  his  young  relative 
had  merely  fainted  from  the  shock,  had  him  imme- 
diately conveyed  to  the  hut  of  the  commissary  of 
])olice,  where  every  effort  was  made  to  restore  him, 
but  in  vain.  All  that  remained  to  be  done  was,  to 
contrive  some  mode  of  communicating  the  sad  event 
to  the  family  of  the  unfortunate  young  man,  who 
were  at  that  moment  preparing  for  his  approaching 
marriage. 

Two  messengers,  who  were  despatched  on  this 
melancholy  errand,  arrived  at  M.  Ducrest's  house 
about  midnight.  They  merely  stated  that  the  young 
man  had  been  wounded,  and  that  he  was  under  the 
care  of  a  medical  man,  and  wished  to  see  his  father. 
The  old  gentleman  set  out  immediately,  and,  as  lie 
approached  the  Champs-Elysees,  the  two  messen- 
gers began  to  hint  at  tlie  serious  nature  of  the  ac- 
cident ;  at  length,  when  they  reached  the  fatal  spot, 
where  the  remains  of  his  beloved  son  were  deposi- 
ted, they  entreated  him  to  summon  all  his  resolu- 
tion. He  had  hitherto  been  far  from  suspecting  the 
fatal  truth  ;  but  he  looked  at  his  two  guides,  and 
the  emotion  depicted  in  their  countenances  left  no 
doubt  of  his  misfortune.  The  wretched  father,  in 
his  despair,  forgotlinghis  two  daughters  and  every 
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remaining  family  tie,  was  on  the  point  of  rusliing 
into  the  Seine  ;  but  the  rash  act  was  prevented  hy 
the  two  individuals  who  had  so  cautiously  acquaint 
ed  M.  Ducrest  with  his  irreparable  misfortune. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  this  fine  young 
man,  who  had  escaped  death  on  the  field  of  honour; 
where,  at  a  very  early  age,  his  gallant  conduct  in- 
duced General  Dumouriez  to  raise  him  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  "  I  have  not  yet  attained  the  proper 
age,  said  M.  Ducrest." — "  That  is  an  additional 
reason  for  your  receiving  the  honour,"  replied  the 
general  ;  and  the  i-ank  was  confirmed  without  a 
murmur  of  disapproval  from  his  comrades. 

The  commissary  of  the  police  had  the  cruelty  to 
ask  the  old  man  to  go  through  the  formality  of  own- 
ing the  remains  of  his  son  ;  but  all  his  natural 
strength  of  mind  had  forsaken  him,  and  he  could 
not  look  at  the  body.  He,  however,  identified  a 
watch  and  a  pin  which  he  had  himself  presented  to 
his  son  only  a  few  days  before.  He  was  conveyed 
home,  and,  as  he  passed  through  the  streets,  the 
brilliant  illuminations  and  the  tumultuous  rejoicin<» 
of  the  populace  presented  a  painful  contrast  to  tiie 
sorrow  of  the  venerable  old  man. 

On  reaching  home  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word; 
but  his  silence,  and  the  despair  depicted  in  his 
countenance,  sufficed  to  inform  Madame  Ducrest 
of  the  fate  of  her  husband's  son,  to  whom  she  was 
as  fondly  attached  as  though  he  had  been  her  own, 

On  the  morning  after  this  fatal  event,  Madame 
de  Montesson,  M.  Ducrest's  aunt,  sent  her  carriage 
for  the  removal  of  the  afflicted  family.  She  was 
tenderly  attached  to  her  grand-nephew,  and  his 
melancholy  death  proved  a  severe  shock  to  her 
health,  which  had  been  long  declining.  M.  Duci'cst 
received  the  embraces  and  consolations  of  his  aunt 
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without  shedding  a  tear.  He  had  fallen  into  a  state 
of  apathy,  which  excited  serious  alarm.  At  this 
moment  Madame  Bonaparte  was  announced  ;  on 
seeing  the  condition  of  M.  Ducrest,  she  took  liis 
eldest  daughter  by  the  hand,  and  catching  in  her 
arms  the  youngest,  who  was  only  fifteen  montlis 
old,  she  threw  herself  with  these  two  children  at  the 
feet  of  the  disconsolate  father. 

The  wife  of  the  first  Consul,  whose  maternal 
heart  suggested  to  her  what  was  best  calculated  to 
move  the  feelings  of  a  parent,  succeeded  in  drawing 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  M.  Ducrest ;  the  apprehen- 
sions which  had  hitherto  been  entertained  for  his 
life,  were  now  at  an  end  ;  that  ani^el  was  his  sa- 
viour. Madame  Bonaparte  prevailed  on  her  hus- 
band to  suppress  the  fetes  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  fatal  event. — Secret  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  Josephine. 

SAYINGS    OF   TALLEYRAND. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  sayings  of  tliis  ex- 
traordinary man,  who  has  abvays  been  able  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  the  greatest  difficulties,  and 
who  has  floated  safely  amidst  a  torrent  of  events 
by  which  any  other  pei-son  would  have  been  borne 
away  and  overwhelmed. 

Every  clever  thing  said  in  Paris  used  to  be  at- 
tributed to  him,  and  this  proves  that  he  is  capable 
of  saying  many.  Some  are  so  connected  with  his- 
tory that  it  is  impossible  to  forget  them  ;  but  others, 
which  relate  to  individuals,  are  less  known.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  he  could  acquire  the  as- 
tonishing facility  of  making  the  simplest  circum- 
stances, the  most  common  subject,  serve  as  an  oc- 
casion for  the  display  of  that  ready  wit,  the  com- 
mand of  which,  I  believe,  no  other  man  ever  pos- 
aeabedin  anequal  degree.  Here  are  a  few  examples. 
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!M.  Alex,  de  G....  noted  for  his  dulness,  his  pre- 
tension, liis  unaccountable  success  with  some  wo 
men,  and  his  lar^je  fortune,  accosted  M.  de  Talley- 
rand at  a  time  when  an  anxious  suspense  prevailed 
on  account  of  the  vacilatin^  system  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  said :  "  Well,  prince,  how  go  public  af- 
fairs?"— "  \N  hy,  just  as  you  see."  To  understand 
the  force  of  this  reply,  it  is  necessary  to  know  that 
M.  Alex,  de  G.  squinted,  and  looked  quite  awry. 

The  beauty  of  the  Marchioness  de  Luchesini, 
the  wife  of  the  Prussian  ambassador  (who  was  a 
dark  complexioned,  masculine  German  lady,  who, 
thanks  to  her  title  and  forune,  and  certain  petty 
airs  which  sometimes  prove  attractive,  acquired  tht- 
reputation  of  being  handsome),  was  extolled  in  M. 
de  Talleyrand's  presence  :  "  We  have  handsomer 
specimens  in  our  consular  guard,"  said  he.  This 
remark  appeared  so  just,  that  henceforth  the  co- 
lossal Prussian  beauty  was  no  longer  spoken  of  in 
tei'ms  of  adim'ration. 

As  Madame  de  Stael  was  one  day  playing  with  a 
party  of  friends  at  the  game  called  "  the  boat,"  she 
asked  M.  de  Talleyrand  whether  he  would  save  her  i 
or  Madame  de  Frandt  ?  This  was  an  embarrass- 
ing question,  for  it  happened  to  be  put  at  the  very 
time  when  Talleyrand's  attachment  for  the  former 
lady  was  on  the  decline,  and  he  was  beginning  to' 
conceive  a  passion  for  the  latter,  who  was  a  very 
different  person.  "  You,  madame,  possess  so  much 
talent,"  he  replied,  "that  you  can  extricate  your- 
self from  any  danger  ;  therefore,  I  would  savo 
Madame  de  Grandt."  Certainly,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  say  an  ungracious  thing  more 
gracefully. 

Talleyrand  used  to  say  that  the  Bailli  de  F....  was 
the  bravest  man  in  all  France,  for  he  ventures  to 
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swallow  wliat  his  teeth  masticates,  and  to  walk 
upon  spindle  shanks,  which  every  moment  seem 
I'fady  to  snap  under  him. — Memoirs  oj  the  Court 
of  Josephine. 


JOSEPHINES   JOKE. 

The  Parisians  often  diverted  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  Count  de  Cobentzel,  the  second  am- 
bassador of  that  name  who  came  to  France.  VLi^ 
reputation  for  avarice  was  so  great,  that  Josephine, 
tiien  Madame  Bonaparte,  resolved  to  play  a  trick 
upon  hira. 

On  a  court-day  she  chose  him  for  her  partner  at 
whist.  He  was  unfortunate,  and  lost  several  rub- 
bers in  succession.  On  every  occasion  of  ill-luck 
his  partner  said  to  him  :  "I  am  really  vexed,  count, 
to  see  you  losing  in  this  way  ;  but  you  will  be  more 
fortunate  next  time  ;"  and  addressed  many  other 
phrases  to  him  whicli  cut  hira  to  the  heart,  as  he 
was  fully  persuaded  that  the  wife  of  the  first  consul 
must  be  playing  for  very  high  stakes.  His  vexa- 
tion increased ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  court 
iiabits,  he  could  not  conceal  it.  Madame  Bona- 
parte committed  fault  on  fault,  which  tripled  tiie 
torment  of  her  unfortunate  partner,  whose  distress 
augmented  to  such  a  degree,  that  large  drops  of 
perspiration  appeared  on  his  forehead.  At  last 
cards  were  given  up,  and  the  trembling  ambassa- 
dor asked,  in  a  low  tone,  how  much  he  had  to  pay? 
"  Nothing,  count,"  said  Josephine,  "  and  that  will 
explain  to  you  the  philosophy  with  which  I  sup- 
ported our  run  of  bad  luck."  On  hearing  these 
words,  the  whole  expression  of  the  count's  counte- 
nance was  instantly  changed.  He  wag  overjoyed 
at  the  thought  of  escaping  with  nothing  worae  than 
104  X 
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a  fright.      This  man  had  an  annual  income  of  two 
hundred  thousand  hvres  ! — Ibid. 

napoleon's  new  salutation    of  "  SIRE.'* 

At  length,  on  the  loth  May,  Napoleon,  for  the 
first  time,  was  saluted  Sire  by  his  ex-colleague 
Cambaceres,  at  the  head  of  the  senate,  who  had 
come  in  state  to  present  the  decree  relative  to  the 
foundation  of  the  empire.  The  interview  took 
jilace  at  St.  Cloud.  Thisorg&u'ic senatus  consultum, 
^\hich  changed  entirely  the  ancient  constitution, 
being  read,  the  Emperor  replied, — 

*'  Whatever  can  conduce  to  the  good  of  the 
country,  is  essentielly  interwoven  with  my  happi- 
ness. 

"  I  accept  the  titlewhich  you  considerto  be  use- 
ful to  the  glory  of  the  nation. 

"  I  submit  to  the  sanction  of  the  people  the  law 
of  the  succession.  1  hope  that  France  may  never 
repent  those  honours  with  w  hich  she  may  surround 
my  family. 

"  At  all  events,  my  spirit  shall  not  abide  with 
my  posterity  beyond  that  day  on  which  they  cea'^e 
to  deserve  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  great 
nation." 

The  senate,  and  its  president,  afterwards  waited 
upon  the  Empress  with  congratulations  ;  and  thus 
was  realized  the  prediction  made  to  Josephine 
years  before.  The  first  act  of  Bonaparte,  now 
Emperor,  on  the  very  day  of  his  elevation  to  the 
imperial  throne,  was  to  nominate  Joseph  to  the 
dignity  of  grand  elector,  and  Louis  to  that  of  con- 
stable of  the  empire  ;  each  with  the  title  of  Impe- 
rial Highness.  On  the  same  day,  Cambaceres  and 
Lebrun  were  appointed  to  the  dignities  of  arch- 
chancellor  and  arch-treasurer  of  the  empire.— 
Bourrienne, 
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HIS   CANARY  BIRDS. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  month  Germinal 
(April,  1800),  the  first  consul  had  exerted  himself 
viiU  fresh  activity  in  reorganizing  the  aiTny  <-f 
Italy.  His  own  presence  in  Paris,  the  fine  body  of 
consular  guards,  the  desire,  so  natural  to  young 
people,  for  splendid  uniforms,  had  stimulated  the 
military  ardour  of  the  youth  of  better  estate  in  the 
capital.  This  was  a  disposition,  of  which  the  first 
consul  was  too  wise  not  to  take  advantage,  by  thus 
inviting  to  his  cause  many  families  of  consequence, 
and  diffusing  more  widely  the  spirit  of  the  army. 
<  ii  these  Parisians  he  formed  a  body  of  volunteers, 
destined  for  the  army  of  reserve,  then  concentrat- 
ing at  Dijon.  Their  uniform  was  yellow,  and,  on 
that  account,  in  certain  saloons,  where  everything 
was  attempted  to  be  turned  into  ridicule,  the  volun- 
teers got  the  name  of  "  canary  birds."  Bonaparte, 
who  did  not  always  understand  pleasantry,  but  in 
this,  as  on  all  occasions,  he  showed  that  he  under- 
stood the  character  of  the  French,  among  whom 
these  very  memoirs  show,  that  a  witticism,  a  ball, 
a  spectacle,  produced  a  more  serious  sensation, 
than  a  general  battle,  won  or  lost,  would  create  in 
these  islands.  In  other  respects,  he  viewed  with 
pleasure  in  his  corps  a  first  essay  towards  estab- 
lishing privileged  soldiers,  an  idea  he  had  always 
entertained,  and  subsequently  often  put  in  practice. 
^-Jjourrieiine, 

POWERFUL  FASCINATION  IN  UTS  MANNF.Tl. 

In  the  summer  of  1802,  some  officers  of  rank,  en- 
thusiastic republicans,  took  considerable  umbrage 
at  several  instances  of  Bonaparte's  conduct  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  whole  of  the  discontented 
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determined  to  go  and  remonstrate  with  him  upon 
tlie  points  that  had  given  them  offence,  and  to  speak 
their  minds  to  him  very  fx'eely.  One  of  the  party 
gave  the  following  account  of  the  interview  : 

"  I  do  not  know  whence  it  arises,  but  there  was 
a  charm  about  tbat  man  that  was  indescribable  and 
iiresistible.  There  was  a  something  in  him  which 
Beemed  to  speak  him  born  to  command.  We  went 
into  hisa])artment,  determined  to  declare  our  minds 
to  him  vei'y  freely  ;  to  expostulate  with  him  warmly, 
and  not  to  depart  till  our  subjects  of  complaint  were 
removed.  But  in  his  manner  of  receiving  us  there 
vas  a  certain  '  je  ne  sais  quoi,'  a  degree  of  fascina- 
tion which  disai-med  us  in  a  moment  ;  nor  could 
we  utter  one  word  of  what  we  had  intended  to  say. 
He  talked  to  us  for  a  long  time  with  an  eloquence 
peculiarly  bis  own,  explaining  with  the  utmost  clear- 
ness ajid  precision  the  necessity  for  steadily  pursu- 
ing the  line  of  conduct  he  had  adopted  ;  and  with- 
out contradicting  us  in  direct  terms,  he  controvert- 
ed our  opinions  so  ably,  that  we  had  not  a  word  to 
say  in  reply  ;  so  that  we  left  him,  having  done  no- 
thing else  but  listen  to  him,  instead  of  expostulating 
vith  him  ;  and  fully  convinced,  at  least  for  the  mo- 
ment, that  he  was  in  the  I'ight,  and  that  we  were  in 
the  wrong." 

A  similar  kind  of  fascination  was  experienced  by 
the  merchants  at  Rouen,  when  he  made  bis  pro- 
gress through  the  north  of  France  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year.  They  had  intended  to  remon- 
strate warmly  against  some  regulations  which  had 
recently  been  made,  respecting  the  commerce  of 
the  mother- country  with  her  colonies  ;  but  when 
they  talked  with  him  upon  the  subject,  he  received 
thcra  in  a  manner  which  won  so  much  upon  them, 
and  gave  them  such  satisfactory  reasons  for  what 
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he  had  done,  that  they  left  him,  convinced  that  he 
understood  their  intex'ests  much  better  than  they 
did  themselves. 

During  his  campaign  in  Italy,  in  1797,  the  Di- 
rectory, beginning  to  grow  jealous  of  his  rising  fame 
and  popularity,  despatched  General  Clarke  from 
Paris  to  the  army  upon  some  frivolous  pretence, 
but  in  reality  to  inquire  and  make  a  report  upon 
thegeneral's  proceedings.  General  Clarke  not  only 
found  nothing  exceptionable  in  his  conduct,  but  sasv 
80  much  to  admire  and  applaud,  that  he  became  en- 
thusiastically attached  to  him,  and  ever  afterwards 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  following  his  fortunes. 
In  like  manner  the  emperor  of  Russia,  from  being 
his  great  antagonist,  became,  on  being  personally 
acquainted  wiih  him,  his  warm  admirer. 

SEVRES  CHINA  PATRONIZED  BY  NAPOLEON. 

On  the  river  at  Sevres,  near  Paris,  a  manufac- 
tory is  carried  on,  which  produces  the  beautiful 
porcelain,  commonly  called  Sevres  china.  It  is 
equal  to  all  that  has  been  said  of  it,  and  after  de- 
clining, as  every  other  great  national  establishment 
did,  during  the  revolution,  flourished  greatly  under 
the  peculiar  patronage  of  the  emperor  Napoleon. 
He  made  presents  hence  to  such  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Eui-ope  as  he  was  in  alliance  with.  Napoleon 
had  two  vases  made  of  this  china,  which,  even  at 
this  day,  form  the  principal  ornament  of  the  gallery 
of  St.  Cloud.  These  were  made  at  Sevres,  and  are 
valued  at  four  thousand  pounds  sterling  each,  'i  he 
clay  made  use  of  was  brought  at  a  great  expense 
from  a  distant  part  of  France,  and  affords  an  in- 
stance of  how  much  the  value  of  raw  material  may 
be  increaed  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  skiltul  artist. 
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HIS  INSTALLATION  AS  A   MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE. 

This  ceremony  was  intended  to  be  kept  entirely 
private  ;  yet,  as  theday\vaspub]ielyknown,therooni 
was  crowded  as  soon  asit  was  opened :  for  whenever 
tlie  hero  could  be  seen,  he  was  never  without  a  con- 
coui'se  of  people.  At  five  the  members  all  took  their 
places,  Bonaparte  among  the  rest,  in  a  plain  grey 
frock,  there  was  nothing  therefore  to  point  out 
the  man  who  had  lately  conquered  so  many  armies, 
overturned  so  many  states,  and  created  so  many 
new  ones.  Neither  his  stature,  his  manners,  nor 
his  dress  distinguished  him  from  the  crowd  ;  and 
yet,  from  the  great  eclat  of  his  name,  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  every  one  present :  the  moment  he 
was  discovered,  the  room  rung  with  applauses, 
which  were  repeated  whenever  any  allusion  to  him 
occurred  in  any  of  the  speeches,  or  indeed  any  thing 
which  could  be  applied  to  the  hero  of  France.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Bonapai'te  was  elected  ia 
the  room  of  his  friend  Carnot,  who  had  beeu  ban- 
ished. 

HIS  FIRST  LETTER  AS  EMPEROR. 

The  first  letter  signed  by  Bonaparte  as  Emperor, 
and  under  the  name  Napoleon,  was  the  following  : 

"Citizen-consul  Cambaceres,  your  title  is  to  bo 
changed  :  your  functions  and  my  confidence  remain 
the  same.  In  the  high  dignity  with  which  you  are 
about  to  be  invested,  you  will  manifest,  as  in  your 
oSUce  of  consul,  the  wisdom  of  your  counsels,  and 
the  aistinguished  talents  which  have  obtained  fur 
you  so  important  a  share  in  whatever  of  good  I  have 
been  able  to  accomplish.  I  have,  then,  only  to  de- 
sire from  you,  a  contii-iiarxCe  of  the  same  seutimeuts 
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towards  tlie  state,  and  towards  me.  Given  at  St. 
Cloud  this  28th  Floreal,  year  Xll.  Napoleon.'* 
This  note,  countersigned  "  By  the  emperor — H. 
B.  Marat,"  shows  tlie  art  of  Bonaparte  in  managing 
transactions.  It  is  to  the  "  second  consul"  this 
letter  is  addressed  by  the  "  Emperor,"  and  the  re- 
publican dates  are  preserved !  Of  the  republic,  there 
remained  only  these  and  the  mendacious  legend  ou 
the  reverse  of  ttie  coin  1 — Bourrienne, 

HIS  CORONATION. 

But  the  mcvst  splendid  and  public  recognition  of 
his  new  rank  was  yet  to  be  made,  by  the  formal  act 
of  coronation,  which,  therefore.  Napoleon  deter- 
mined should  take  place  with  circumstances  of  so- 
lemnity, which  had  been  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
temporal  prince,  however  powerful,  for  many  ages. 
His  policy  was  often  marked  by  a  wish  to  revive, 
imitate,  and  coimect  his  own  titles  and  interests, 
with  some  ancient  observance  of  former  days  ;  as 
if  the  novelty  of  his  claims  could  have  been  render- 
ed moi'e  venerable  by  investing  them  with  antiqua- 
ted forms,  or  as  men  of  low  birth,  when  I'aised  to 
wealth  and  rank,  are  sometimes  desirous  to  conceal 
the  obscurity  of  their  origin  under  the  blaze  of 
heraldic  honours.  Pope  Leo,  he  remembered,  had 
placed  a  golden  crown  on  the  head  of  Charlemagne. 
But  though  Charlemagne  had  repaired  to  Rome  to 
receive  inaugui*ation  from  the  hands  of  the  Pontiif 
of  that  day.  Napoleon  resolved  that  he  who  now 
owned  the  proud,  and  in  Protestant  eyes  profane, 
title  of  Vicar  of  Christ,  should  travel  to  France  to 
perform  the  coronation  of  the  successful  chief,  by 
whom  the  See  of  Rome  had  been  more  than  once 
humbled,  pillaged,  and  impoverished,  but  by  whom 
also  her  power  had  been  re-erected  aud  restored, 
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not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  France  itself.      Humilia- 
ting as  the  compliance  with  Bonaparte's  request 
must  have  seemed  to  the  more  devoted  Catholics, 
Pius  VII.  had  already  sacrificed,  to  obtain  the  Con- 
cordat, so  much  of  the  power  and  privileges  of  the 
Roman  See,  that  he  could  hardly  have  been  justi- 
fied if  he  had  run  the  risk  of  losing  a  treaty  so 
dearly  purchased,  by  declining  to' incur  some  per- 
sonal trouble,  or,  it  might  be  termed,  some  direct 
self-abasement.       The   Pope,  and   the   cardinals 
whom  he  consulted,  implored  the  illumination  t)f 
Heaven  upon  their  councils  ;  but  it  was  the  stern 
voice  of  necessity  which  assured  them,  that,  except 
at  the  risk  of  dividing  the  Church  by  a  schism,  they 
could  not  refuse  to  comply  with  Bonaparte's  requi- 
sition.    The  Pope  left  Rome  on  the  5th  November. 
He  w  as  every  where  received  on  the  road  with  the 
highest  respect,  and  most  profound  veneration  ;  tlie 
Alpine  precipices  themselves  had  been  secured  by 
parapets  wherever  they  could  expose  the  venerable 
Father  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  danger,  or  even 
apprehension.      Upon  the  25th  November,  he  met 
Bonaparte  at  Fontainbleau  ;    and  the  conduct  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  as  studiously  respect- 
ful towards  him,  as  that  of  Charlemagne,  whom  he 
was  pleased  to  call  his  predecessor,  could  have  been    - 
towards  Leo.    On  the  2nd  December,  the  ceremony  ^ 
of  the  coronation  took  place  in  the  ancient  cathe-  ^ 
dral  of  Notre   Dame,  with  the  addition  of  every  '^ 
ceremony  \\hich  could  be  devised  to  add  to  its  so-    ' 
lemnity.     Yet  we  have  been  told  that  the  multitude  ^ 
did  not  participate  in  the  ceremonial  with  that  ea-  ^ 
gerness  which  characterises  the  inhabitants  of  all  ^ 
capitals,  but  especially  those  of  Paris,  upon  similar  ' 
occasions.     Tht-y  had,  within  a  very  few  years,  seen  ^ 
so  many  exliibiticns,  processions,  and  festivals.  ^ 
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established  on  the  most  discordant  principles,  whieli, 
though  announced  as  permanent  and  unchangeable, 
had  successively  given  way  lo  newer  doctrines,  that 
they  considered  the  splendid  representation  before 
ti.em  as  an  unsubstantial  pageant,  which  would  fade 
away  in  its  turn.  Bonaparte  himself  seemed  ab- 
sent and  gloomy,  till  recalled  to  a  sense  of  his  gran- 
deur by  the  voice  of  the  numerous  deputies  and 
functionaries  sent  up  from  all  the  several  depart- 
ments of  France  to  witness  the  coronation.  These 
functionaries  had  been  selected  with  due  attention 
as  to  their  political  opinions  ;  and  many  of  them 
holding  oflSces  under  the  government,  or  expecting 
benefits  from  the  Emperor,  made  up,  by  the  zealous 
vivacity  of  their  acclamations,  for  the  coolness  of 
the  good  citizens  of  Paris.  The  Emperor  took  his 
coronation  oath  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  with 
his  hands  upon  the  Scripture,  and  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  repeated  to  him  by  the  Pope.  But  in 
the  act  of  coronation  itself,  there  was  a  marked  de- 
viation from  the  univei-sal  custom,  characteristic 
of  the  man,  the  age,  and  the  conjuncture.  In  all 
other  similar  solemnities,  the  crown  had  been  placed 
on  the  sovereign's  head  by  the  presiding  spiritual 
person,  as  representing  the  Deity,  by  whom  i  rinces 
rule.  But  not  even  from  the  Head  of  the  Catholic 
Church  would  Bonaparte  consent  to  receive  as  a 
boon  the  golden  symbol  of  sovereignty,  which  he 
was  sensible  he  owed  solely  to  his  own  unparalleled 
train  of  military  and  civil  succession.  The  crown 
having  been  blessed  by  the  Pope,  Napoleon  took  it 
from  the  altar  with  his  own  hands,  and  placed  it,  on 
his  brows.  He  then  put  the  diadem  on  the  head 
of  his  Empress,  as  if  determined  to  show  that  his 
authority  was  the  child  of  his  own  actions.  T« 
Dtum  was  sung  ;  the  heralds,  (for  they  also  had 
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again  come  into  fashion,)  proclaimed,  "that  th« 
thrice  glorious  and  thrice  august  Napoleon,  Em^ 
peror  of  the  French,  was  crowned  and  installed. 
Thus  concluded  this  remarkabe  ceremony.  Thosij 
who  remember  having  beheld  it,  must  now  doubj| 
whether  fancy  had  framed  a  vision  so  dazzling  ii 
its  appearance,  so  extraordiniiry  in  its  origin  and 
progress,  andso  ephemeral  in  its  endurance. — Scott. 

CONVERSATION     WITH     NAPOLEON     AFTER     THE 
CORONATION. 

When  I  saw  the  Emperor,  a  few  days  afterwards,o 
he  said,  "Why  did  you  wear  a  black  velvet  dressr? 
at  the  coronation  V     This  question  took  me  so  byii 
surprise,  that  I  could  not  readily  reply.     "  Was  iti 
a  sign  of  mourning?"  continued  he.     "Oh,  sire  !'*ri 
I    exclaimed,  and  the  tears  started  to  my  eyes#t 
Napoleon  looked  at  me  as  if  he  would  scan  my  verya 
inmost  thoughts:  "But  tell  me,"  said  he,  "whyj 
did  you  make  choice  of  that  sombre — I  may  say^ 
almost  sinister  colour  V*     Your  majesty  did  not 
observe  that  the  front  of  my  robe  was  richly  em- 
broidered with  gold,  and  that  1  wore  my  diamonds. 
I  did  not  conceive  that  there  was  any  thing  unsuit-; 
able  in  my  dress  ;   not  being  one  of  those  ladiesi 
whose  situations  required  them  to  appear  in  full 
coiirt  costume."     "  Is  that  remark  intended  to  con*, 
vey  an  indirect  reproach  1    Ai'e  you  like  certairi 
other  ladies,  because  they  have  not  been  appointed: 
dames  du  palais  ?    I  do  not  like  sulkiness  and  ill 
humour."     "  Sire,  I  have  shown  no  ill  humour  i: 
but  for  that  1  claim  no  merit,  because  I  feel  none«t 
Junot  has  informed  me  that  your  Majesty  does  iioir 
wish  to  make  double  appointments  in  your  house«nP 
hold,  and  that  of  the  Empress  ;  and  that  when  the 
husband  is  one  of  the  military  household,  the  \vilt> 
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cannot  be  a  dame  du  palais."  "  Junot  told  you  so, 
did  he  ?  And  how  happened  he  to  mention  that  ? 
Were  you  complaining  ?  Are  you  affected  with  am- 
bition ?  I  hate  ambitious  women.  Unless  they  are 
queens,  they  are  intriguers  ;  remember  that,  !Ma- 
dame  Junot.  But  now  tell  me,  are  you  not  vexed 
at  not  being  appointed  dame  du  palais  ?  Answer 
me  candidly  ;  if  a  woman  can  be  candid.'*  "  I  will, 
Sire  ;  but  your  Majesty  will  not  believe  me." 
**  Come,  come,  let  me  have  an  answer."  **  Then  I 
am  not  vexed."  "  How  V  "  Because  I  am  not  one 
of  those  persons  who  can  easily  conform  to  positive 
subjection  ;  and  your  Majesty  would  probably  wi^^h 
that  the  protocol  for  regulating  the  court  of  the 
Empress  should  be  framed  on  the  model  of  a  mili- 
tary code."  Napoleon  laughed.  "Not  unlikely," 
resumed  he.  "  However  I  am  satisfied  ;  you  have 
given  me  a  very  good  answer,  and  I  shall  remem- 
ber it."— Memoirs  of  Napoleon,  by  the  Ducluss 
D'Abraiites. 

BONAPARTE  DESTITUTE  OF  TRUE  FRIENDSHIP. 

One  of  Bonaparte's  greatest  misfortunes  con- 
sisted in  his  not  believing  in  friendship,  and  in  not 
feeling  the  necessity  of  loving.  How  often  has  he 
exclaimed  in  my  hearing,  "  Friendship  is  but  a 
word  :  I  love  no  one  :  no,  not  even  my  brothers  : 
Joseph,  perhaps  a  little  ;  still  if  I  do  love  him  it 
is  fromhabit,  because  heistheeldest  of  us.  Duroc! 
yes:  him  1  certainly  love.  But  why  ?  His  charac- 
ter suits  me.  He  is  cold,  severe,  unfeeling  ;  and 
then  Duroc  never  weeps  !  As  to  me,  its  all  one  :  I 
well  know  that  1  have  no  true  friends.  While  I 
remain  what  I  am,  I  can  make  as  many  of  them  as 
1  like  in  appearance.  Look  ye,  Bourriene,  we  must 
leave  teuder-heurteduess  to  the  women — that  is 
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their  affair  ;  but  no  sensibility  for  me  !  Tt  is  neces- 
sary to  be  firm — to  liave  tiio  heart  of  adfiniaiit  ; 
otiierwise  let  no  one  raeddie  wiih  war  or  politics.' 
—  Boairienne. 


COURAGE  OF  TWO  ENGLISH  SAILORS. 


1 

err" 


Lauriston,  among  other  anecdotes  of  the  visi 
Boulogne,  related  one  of  the  intrepidity  of 
English  sailors,  which  seems  to  have  made  a  vei^ 
strong  impression  upon  the  Emperor,  for  he  has 
mentioned  it  again  at  St.  Helena.  These  two  men 
had  been  prisoners  at  Verdun,  whence  they  had 
escaped  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  vigi- 
lance with  which  the  English  were  watched,  had 
contrived  to  reach  Boulogne.  Here  ther  remained 
forsome  time  without  money,  and  without  the  means 
of  getting  away ;  for  they  found  it  impossible  to 
procure  a  boat,  so  scrupulously  were  the  least  em- 
barkations examined.  Our  two  sailore  constructed 
with  their  own  hands,  a  kind  of  cock-boat,  with  bits 
of  wood,  which  they  joined  together  not  so  badly, 
considering  they  had'  no  other  instruments  but  their 
knives.  This  frail  vessel  they  covered  on  the  out- 
side with  sailcloth  drawn  over  the  bottom.  It  was 
not  more  than  between  three  and  four  feet  wide, 
and  not  much  longer  ;  and  such  was  its  lightness, 
that  a  man  could  easily  carry  the  whole  on  his  back. 
To  what  will  not  the  love  of  home,  and  the  love  of 
freedom  animate  !  Sure  of  being  shot  if  discovered, 
almost  equally  sure  of  being  drowned,  should  they 
put  to  sea,  they  nevertheless  hazarded  the  attempt 
of  passing  the  Channel  in  their  slight  bark.  Hav- 
ing descried  an  English  fi'igate  in  the  offing,  they 
launched  their  skift",  and  pushed  after  her.  Scarce!/ 
Ii.td  they  advanced  a  quarter  of  a  mile  when  they 
were  i.ercei>ed  by  the  cu&tum-house  officers,  whi- 
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immediately  gave  chase,  took,  and  brought  them 
back,  without  their  being  able  to  offer  the  slightest 
resistance.  This  adventure  quickly  spread  through 
the  camp,  where  the  incredible  daring  of  the  sea- 
men became  the  subject  of  general  remark.  The 
report  reached  the  Emperor  ;  he  desired  to  see 
them,  and  they  were  brougiit,  with  their  little  ves- 
sel, into  his  presence.  Napoleon,  whose  imagina- 
tion was  captivated  by  wliatever  appeared  extraor- 
dinary, could  not  conceal  his  surjirise  at  so  bold  a 
design,  with  such  feeble  means  of  execution.  **  Is 
it  really  true,"  demanded  he  of  the  men,  "  that  you 
could  have  thought  of  crossing  the  sea,  in  such  a 
thing  as  th  s  ?" — "  Ah,  sii'e,"  replied  they  ;  "give 
VIS  permission,  and  you  shall  soon  see  us  set  out." 
*'  I  will  give  permission  ;  you  are  bold  and  enter- 
prising men ;  1  admire  courage  wherever  it  is  found ; 
but  I  will  not  that  you  expose  your  lives, — you  are 
free  :  fartherraore,  1  shall  gi\e  orders  to  conduct 
you  on  board  an  English  ship.  On  returning  to 
your  native  land,  say  how  highly  I  esteem  brave 
men,  even  when  they  are  my  enemies." — "These 
poor  fellows,"  continued  llapp,  my  informant,  who, 
with  Duroc,  Lauriston,  and  others,  was  present, 
"remained  speechless  with  joyful  surprise  at  the 
generosity  of  the  Emperor.  Had  they  not  been 
presented  to  him,  they  were  just  going  to  be  shot, 
instead  of  which  he  gave  them  liberty,  and  present- 
ed each  with  several  gold  pieces." — Buurrienne. 

HIS  SENTIMENTS  ON  TRIAL  BY  JURY. 

The  institution  of  a  jury  took  its  rise  amidst  the 
simple  manners  of  our  ancestors.  Feudal  despot- 
ism banished  it  from  France,  but  it  took  refuge 
amongst  a  neighbouring  people,  where  it  acquired 
a  great  celerity.      This  people,  after  a  long  use  of 
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it,  I'.ave  considered  a  jury  as  the  exclusive  miardian 
of  individual  liberty,  and  even  of  i)oiitic;il  freedom! 
j'lieyhave  experienced,  that,  by  confiding,  in  crimi- 
nal trials,  the  judgment  of  the  fact  to  the  conscien 
of  a  jury — to  a  body,  sufficiently  numerous,  of  ej 
lightened  citizens,  rendered  impartial  by  the  ri 
of  finding  an  independent  vei-dict,  and  interested  in 
the  purity  of  their  functions  by  the  pei'ceived  pos- 
sibility of  being  in  their  turn  placed  at  the  bar  ; — 
tiiey  have  experienced,  1  say,  that  a  jury  was  a 
mode  of  investigating  the  truth,  preferable  to  that 
of  fixed  judges,  who  are  often  hardened  by  the 
exercise  of  their  terrible  functions,  liable  to  inat- 
tention from  fatigue,  dependent  on  the  authority 
which  appoints  them,  and  dependent  still  more 
upon  certain  professional  maxims,  and  a  kind  of 
jurisprudence  de  corps,  apt  at  times  to  darken  the 
understanding. 

David's  picture  op  the  coronation. 

Prior  to  its  public  exposition  Napoleon  appointed 
a  day  to  inspect  it  in  person,  when,  in  order  to  con- 
fer a  greater  honour  upon  the  artist,  he  went  In 
state,  attended  by  a  detachment  of  horje  and  a 
military  band,  accompanied  by  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine, the  px'inces  and  princesses  of  his  family,  and 
followed  by  hi?,  ministers  and  the  great  officers  of 
the  crown. 

After  an  attentive  examination  of  the  work,  he 
expressed  himself  in  these  words  : 

"  M.  David,  this  is  well ;  very  well  indeed  ; 
you  have  conceived  my  whole  idea  ;  the  empress, 
my  mother,  the  emperor,  all,  are  most  appropri- 
ately placed,  you  have  made  me  a  French  knight, 
and  I  am  gratified  that  you  have  thus  transmitted 
to  future  ages  the  proofs  of  affection  I  was  desirous 
of  testifyuig  towards  the  empress.'* 
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After  a  silence  of  some  seconds,  Napoleon's  hat 
being  on,  and  Josephine  standing  at  his  I'ight-hand, 
with  M.  David  on  his  left,  the  emperor  advanced 
two  steps,  and,  turning  to  the  painter,  uncovered 
liimself,  making  a  profound  obeisance  while  utter- 
ingthese  words  in  an  elevated  tone  of  voice,  *' Mon- 
sieur David,  I  salute  you  !" 

"  Sire,"  replied  the  painter,  "  I  receive  the  com- 
pliment of  the  emperor,  in  the  name  of  all  the  artists 
of  the  empire,  happy  in  being  the  individual  one 
rou  deign  to  make  the  channel  of  such  an  honour." 

When  the  picture  was  removed  to  the  museum, 
the  emperor  wished  to  inspect  it  a  second  time  •, 
and  M.  David  in  consequence  attended  in  the  hall 
of  the  Louvre,  surrounded  by  his  pupils  ;  upon 
which  occasion,  at  the  emperor's  desire,  he  pointed 
out  the  most  conspicuous  "  e'leves"  who  received 
the  decoration  of  the  legion  of  honour :  "  1 1  is  requi- 
site," said  Napoleon,  "  that  I  should  testify  my  sat- 
isfiictiou  to  the  master  of  so  many  distinguished 
artists  ;  therefore,  I  promote  you  to  be  ofiicer  of 
the  legion  of  honour  :  M.  Duroc,  give  a  golden 
decoi'ation  to  M.  David  !" — "  Sire,  1  have  none 
with  me,"  answered  the  grand  mai'sh^kl.  "  No  mat- 
ter," replied  the  emperor,  "do  not  let  this  day 
transpire  without  executing  my  order."  And  on 
the  same  evening  the  insignia  were  forwarded  to 
M.  David. 

The  King  of  Wirtemberg,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  emperor,  also  waited  upon  the  artist  to  inspect 
his  labour,  who,  on  contemplating  the  performance, 
and  in  particular,  the  luminous  brightness  spread 
over  the  group  in  which  are  the  pope  and  Cardinal 
Caprara,  his  majesty  thus  expressed  himself  :  "  I 
did  not  believe  that  your  art  could  effect  such  won- 
ders ;  white  and  black  iu  painting,  afforded  but  very 
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weak  resources.    When  you  produced  tills,  you  had, 
no  doubt,  '  a  sunbeam  upon  your  pencil.'  " 


IMPERIAL  ECONOMY. 


Napoleon  was  fond  of  splendour  and  magnificen 
on  all  public  occasions,  but  it  was  his  wish  th 
economy  should  be  observed  in  the  interior  of  hi 
household.  As  he  was  once  journeying  to  Com 
piegne,  finding  that  his  carriage  did  not  proceed  so 
rapid  as  he  wished,  he  let  down  the  window,  ex- 
claiming to  the  lancers  who  accompanied  him : 
"  I'lus  vite,  plus  vite  !"  Cauhncourt,  who  in  quality 
of  master  of  the  horse  preceded  the  emperor  in 
another  carriage,  thrust  his  head  out  at  the  window, 
and  declared  with  an  oath  that  he  would  dismiss 
ail  the  lance-men  if  they  offered  to  quicken  their 
pace.  The  horses  accordingly  proceeded  at  a 
moderate  trot.  When  the  emperor  reached  Cora- 
jieigne,  he  complained  of  the  tardiness  of  his  jour- 
ney :  "  Sire,"  replied  Caulincourt,  very  coolly, 
♦'  allow  me  more  money  for  the  maintenance  of 
your  stalls,  and  you  may  kill  as  many  horses  as  you 
think  fit."     Napoleon  changed  the  conversation. 

HIS  NARROW  ESCAPE  AT  A  BOAR  HUNT. 

On  one  occasion  while  hunting  the  wild  boar  at 
Marly,  all  his  suit  were  put  to  Sight ;  it  was  like 
the  flight  of  an  army.  The  empei'or,  with  Soult 
and  Berthier, maintained  their  ground  against  three 
enormous  boars.  "  We  killed  all  three  ;  but  I  re- 
ceived a  hui't  from  my  adversary,  and  nearly  lost 
this  finger,"  said  the  emperor,  pointing  to  the  third 
finger  of  his  left  hand,  which  indeed  bore  the  mark 
of  a  severe  wound.  '*  But  the  most  laughable  cir- 
cumstance of  all,  was  to  see  the  multitude  of  men, 
surrounded  by  their  dogs,  screen  themselves  be- 
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liiiid  US,  and  calling  out  lustily,  *Save  theemperoi'! 
Save  the  emperor  !'  while  not  one  advanced  to  my 
assistance." 

HF.ROTSM  OF  MADAME  MURAT. 

When  the  reverses  of  the  French,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Austrian  army,  overthrew  the  govern- 
ment of  Murat,  the  queen,  with  an  energy  worthy 
of  her  brother  Napoleon,  was  on  horseback  through- 
out the  whole  day,  and  remained  to  the  last  hour, 
visiting  every  post,  and  assuring  herself  of  the  vi- 
gilance of  all  the  authorities,  till  the  approach  of 
the  Austrians  drove  her  to  her  ship.  On  this  oc  • 
casion,  she  assembled  the  national  guard  herself, 
and  assuming  their  uniform,  addressed  them  in  a 
speech  full  of  spirit  and  eloquence.  Her  life  was 
ill  danger  to  the  moment  she  capitulated  to  Captain 
Campbell,  of  the  Tremendous,  who  received  her 
and  her  children  on  board  his  ship,  and  whose  con- 
duct was  of  the  most  gallant  and  generous  kind. 

NAPOLEON  AT  BOULOGNE. 

From  the  extensive  preparations  made  by  the 
flotillaat  Boulogne,  every  thiiigseemed  to  announce 
a  speedy  invasion  of  Great  Britain.  The  praams, 
cutters,  gun-boats,  and  even  the  smallest  craft,  were 
fiiled  with  troops,  who  all  felt  desirous  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  joining  the  stan- 
dards of  those  legions  that  would  be  immortalized, 
should  the  conquest  of  Albion  be  achieved.  Al- 
ready destruction  seemed  to  wield  the  falchion  over 
the  plains  of  England,  whose  formidable  fleets  and 
well-known  maritime  geniussoably  counterbalanced 
the  glory  of  the  French  arms.  Napoleon,  who  was 
at  that  period  first  Consul,  had  already  disposed 
everything  in  order  for  this  great  event,  when  other 
Jl'4  Y 
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circumstances  intervened  toimpede  the  project,  the 
result  of  which,  whether  successful  or  not,  would 
have  influenced,  in  a  great  measure,  the  destinies 
of  Europe.  At  this  epoch  a  British  squadron  was 
cruising  in  the  Channel,  and  particularly  blockaded 
the  ports  of  Boulogne,  Calais,  and  Dunkirk.  One 
day,  on  the  near  approach  of  this  fleet  to  the  French 
coast,  the  flotilla  made  sail,  not  to  give  regular  bat- 
tle to  the  English,  but  to  annoy  us,  if  possible,  at  a 
distance.  At  this  period  the  British  frigate  "  Im- 
mortality," advanced  from  the  line  of  battle,  almost 
singly  engaged  the  gun-boats,  cutters,  &c.,  when 
Bonaparte,  being  at  the  time  in  his  own  boat,  was 
thus  perilously  placed  between  the  fire  of  the  Eng- 
lish vessels  and  that  of  the  French  praams,  &c. 
Upon  a  thousand  occasions  similar  to  the  present, 
notwithstanding  the  play  of  an  enemy's  artillery, 
Napoleon  had  never  issued  orders  to  his  soldiers  to 
halt ;  but  in  this  instance,  as  if  actuated  by  a  secret 
foreknowledge,  he  had  only  time  to  exclaim — "  Raise 
your  oars  !"  and  in  the  course  of  half  a  second  a 
bullet  fell  so  close  to  the  boat,  as  to  wet  every  in- 
dividual stationed  within  it. 

MATRIMONY  PATRONIZED  IN  ITALY  RY  HIM. 

Bonaparte  endeavoured  to  bring  matrimony  into 
fashion  in  his  Italian  dominions,  and  lie  succeeded. 
In  the  circle  held  after  his  coronation  at  Milan,  he 
turned  to  a  lady  of  high  rank,  and  asked  her,  with 
his  usual  abruptness,  "Whei-e  was  her  husband  ?' 
Shereplied,"  Athome,  sire." — "  VVhatis  hedoing?" 
She  rephed,  drily,  "  Nothing."—"  Nothing  1"  Bo- 
naparte contemptuously  reiterated — "  Nothing  ! 
Always  this  cursed  doing  nothing."  He  insisted 
that  all  cards  of  invitation  should  be  written  to  in- 
clude the  name  of  husband  and  wife— a  thing  for- 
merly unknown  in  Italy. 
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THE  FEMALE  SHOPKEEPER, 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  fond  of  walking 
about  Paris  '*  incognito,"  frequently  attended  by  an 
aide-de-camp  only.  One  morning  he  went  into  a 
shop  to  ask  the  price  of  a  little  antique  figure  of 
])orcelain  ;  the  mistress  was  not  up  at  the  time 
(past  eight  o'clock),  and  Napoleon  waited  half  an 
hour  till  she  arose  ;  he  then  asked  the  price,  but 
the  emperor  said  it  was  too  much.  *'  Indeed,"  says 
the  woman,  "  that  may  be  ;  but  what  with  taxes 
and  distresses  of  the  war,  we  must  get  as  much  as 
we  can,  for  the  emperor,  by  and  by,  will  leave  us 
nothing."  Napoleon  quitted  the  shop,  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning  sent  his  aide-de-camp  to  call  the 
woman  with  her  little  figure.  The  poor  woman, 
teri'ified,  made  her  appearance  before  the  emperor, 
who  stepped  up  to  her,  and  said,  "  I  shall  give  you 
your  price  for  this  ;  but  I  would  recommend  you 
to  get  up  earlier,  and  not  to  mind  politics." 

HIS   LETTER   TO    HIS    BROTHER   LOUIS. 

"  Sir,  my  brother, — You  desire  me  to  make 
known  to  you  my  intentions  with  regard  to  Hol- 
land :  I  will  do  it  frankly.  When  your  majesty- 
ascended  the  throne  of  Holland,  part  of  the 
Dutch  nation  wished  to  be  united  to  France. 
The  esteem  for  that  brave  nation,  which  I  had  im- 
bibed from  history,  made  me  desirous  that  it 
should  retain  its  name  and  its  independence.  I 
di-ew  up  myself  its  constitution,  whicii  was  to  be 
the  basis  of  your  Majesty's  throne,  and  placed  you 
on  it.  1  hoped  that,  brought  up  under  me,  you 
would  have  such  an  attachment  to  France  as  the 
nation  has  a  right  to  expect  fi'ora  its  children,  and 
still  more  from  its  princes  j  I  hoped,  that  educated 
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in  my  politics,  you  would  have  felt  that  Holland, 
weak,  without  an  ally,  without  an  army,  could  and 
must  be  conquered,  the  moment  she  placed  her- 
self in  direct  opposition  to  France  ;  that  she  ought 
not  to  separate  her  politics  from  mine  ;  in  short, 
tliat  she  was  bound  to  my  treaties. 

"  Thus  I  hoped,  that,  in  placing  a  prince  of  my 
own  family  on  the  throne  of  Holland,  I  had  found 
a  medium  of  reconciling  the  interests  of  the  two 
states,  and  of  uniting  them  in  one  common  cause, 
in  a  common  hatred  to  England  ;  and  1  was  proud 
of  having  given  to  Holland  what  suited  her,  as  in 
my  act  of  mediation  I  had  found  what  was  suited 
to  Switzerland.  But  I  soon  discovered,  that  I  had 
deceived  myself  by  a  vain  illusion  :  my  expecta- 
tions were  fi'ustrated.  Your  majesty,  on  ascend- 
ing the  throne  of  Holland,  foi'got  that  you  were  a 
Frenchman  ;  and  even  bent  all  the  powers  of  yom* 
reason,  and  tortui-ed  the  delicacy  of  your  con- 
science, to  persuade  yourself  you  wei'ea  Hollander. 
All  theDutch  who  were  inclined  in  favour  of  France 
have  been  neglected  and  persecuted  ;  all  who 
were  subservient  to  England  ha^  e  been  brought  for- 
ward. The  French,  from  the  officer  to  the  com- 
mon soldier,  have  been  repulsed  and  disregarded  ; 
and  I  have  the  pain  of  seeing  the  French  name 
exposed  to  contempt  in  Holland,  under  a  prince  of 
my  own  family.  However,  the  esteem  and  honour 
of  the  French  name  are  held  so  high  in  my  heart, 
and  1  have  carried  them  to  such  a  pitch  by  the 
bayonets  of  my  soldiers,  that  it  is  not  for  Holland, 
or  for  any  people  whatever,  to  insult  it  with  im- 
punity. The  speeches  of  your  majesty  to  your  na- 
tion have  teemed  with  this  ill  disposition.  We 
see  nothing  in  them  but  allusions  to  France.  In- 
stead of  setting  the  example  of  oblivion  of  the  past, 
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they  are  incessantly  calling  it  to  mind  ;  and  thus 
flattering  the  secret  sentiments  and  passions  of  those 
who  are  the  enemies  of  the  French. 

"  Yet,  of  what  do  the  Dutch  complain  ?  Have 
they  not  been  conquered  by  our  arms  ?  Do  they 
not  owe  their  independence  to  the  generosity  of 
my  people  I  Ought  they  not  rather  to  bless  the  li- 
berality of  France,  who  has  constantly  left  her 
custom  houses  and  canals  open  to  their  trade,  who 
has  availed  herself  of  her  conquest  only  to  protect 
them,  and  who  to  this  hour  has  made  no  other  use 
of  her  power  than  to  consolidate  her  independence. 
What,  then,  can  justify  the  conduct  pursued  by 
your  majesty,  insulting  to  the  nation  and  offensive 
to  myself  ?  You  ought  to  know,  that  I  do  not  sepa- 
rate myself  from  my  predecessors  ;  that  I  deem 
myself  consolidated  with  them  all,  from  Clovis 
down  to  the  committee  of  public  safety  ;  and  that 
I  hold  the  ill,  so  \\  antonly  said  of  the  governments 
that  have  preceded  me,  as  spoken  with  design  to 
give  me  offence. 

*'  I  know  it  is  become  the  fashion  with  certain 
people  to  panegyrize  me,  and  deride  France  ;  but 
they,  who  do  not  love  France,  do  not  love  me  ; 
those,  who  speak  ill  of  my  people,  I  consider  as  my 
greatest  enemies  :  had  I  no  other  cause  of  dissatis- 
fuction  than  seeing  the  contempt  into  which  the 
French  name  has  fallen  in  Holland,  the  rights  of 
my  crown  would  authorize  me  to  declare  war  on  a 
sovereign,  my  neighbour,  in  whose  territories  my 
people  were  allowed  to  be  insulted  :  yet  I  have 
done  no  such  thing. 

"  But  your  majesty  has  deceived  yourself  with 
regard  to  my  character  :  you  have  entertained  a 
false  idea  of  my  good  nature,  and  of  my  sentiments 
towards  you.      You  have  violated  all  the  tnatifs 
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you  have  made  with  me  ;  you  have  dismantled 
your  fleets,  dismissed  your  sailors,  disorganised 
your  aa'mies,  so  that  Holland  is  without  force  by 
sea  or  land  ;  as  if  warehouses  of  goods,  merchants, 
and  clerks,  could  consolidate  a  nation.  These  may 
constitute  a  wealthy  association  ;  but  no  one  is  a 
king  without  finances,  without  sure  means  of  raising 
I'ecruits,  and  without  a  fleet. 

"  Your  majesty  has  done  more  :  you  availed 
yourself  of  the  moment  when  I  had  my  hands  full 
on  the  continent,  to  allow  Holland  to  renew  her  con- 
nexions with  England,  and  violate  the  laws  of  the 
blockade,  the  only  meansof  injuring  thatpowerefi^ec- 
tually.  1  testified  to  you  my  dissatisfaction  at  sueli 
conduct,  by  interdicting  youraccess  to  France  ;  and 
I  showed  you,  that,  without  having  recoui'se  to  my 
armies,  I  could  place  Holland  in  a  more  critical  si- 
tuation, by  shutting  the  Rhine,  the  Weser,  the 
Scheldt,  and  the  Meuse  against  her,  than  if  1  de- 
clared war  J  and  could  isolate  her,  so  as  to  annihi- 
late her. 

"  This  stroke  was  felt  in  Holland.  Your  ma- 
jesty implored  my  generosity,  appealed  to  my  feel- 
ings as  a  brother,  and  promised  to  change  your 
conduct.  I  thought  this  warning  would  be  suffi- 
cient, and  took  off"  the  prohibition  from  my  custom 
houses  ;  but  your  majesty  soon  returned  to  your 
former  system.  It  is  true,  I  was  then  at  Vienna, 
and  engaged  in  a  serious  war.  All  the  American 
vessels,  that  came  to  the  ports  of  Holland,  when 
repelled  from  those  of  France,  were  admitted  by 
your  majesty.  I  was  obliged,  a  second  time,  to 
shut  my  custom  houses  to  the  trade  of  the  Dutch. 
Certainly  it  was  difficult  to  make  a  declaration  <>{ 
war  more  openly.  In  this  state  of  thingswemight 
consider  ourselves  as  really  at  war.     In  my  speed) 
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to  the  legislative  body,  I  have  hinted  at  my  dis- 
s.itisfaction,  and  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  that 
it  is  my  intention  to  unite  Holland  to  France,  as 
bounding  her  dominions,  as  the  most  deadly  blow 
I  can  give  to  England,  and  as  delivering  me  from 
the  perpetual  insults  which  the  leaders  of  your 
cabinet  are  incessantly  offering  me.  In  fact,  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse  must  belong 
to  me.  The  principle  in  France,  that  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  are  our  boundary,  is  a  fundamental 
principle. 

"  I  confess  I  am  not  more  interested  in  uniting 
to  Fi-ance  the  countries  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  than  I  am  of  uniting  it  to  the  grand  duchy 
of  Berg  and  the  Hanse  Towns.  I  may  therefore 
leave  to  Holland  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
I  will  remove  the  prohibitions  enjoined  my  custom 
houses,  provided  the  existing  treaties,  which  shall 
be  renewed,  are  faithfully  executed.  The  follow- 
ing are  my  intentions  : 

"  1st.  A  prohibition  of  all  trade  and  all  commu' 
nication  with  England. 

"  2d.  A  fleet  of  fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  seven 
frigates,  and  seven  gun  brigs,  or  sloops  of  war,  man- 
ned and  victualled 

**  3d.  An  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men. 

*'  4th.  The  suppression  of  the  rank  of  marshal. 

"5th.  The  annihilation  of  all  the  privileges  of 
the  nobility  contrai-y  tothe  constitution  which  Ihave 
given  and  guaranteed. 

"  On  tliese  bases  your  majesty  may  negotiate 
with  the  Duke  of  Cadore,  through  the  medium  of 
his  minister  ;  but  be  assured,  that  with  the  first 
packet-boat,  the  first  vessel  that  shall  arrive  in 
Holland  ;  I  shall  revive  theprohil)ition  of  the  cus- 
tom-houses ;  and  at  the  first  affront  offered  uiy 
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flag,  I  will  cause  the  first  officer,  who  shall  dare  to 
insult  my  eagle,  to  be  seized  by  force,  and  hung  up 
at  the  yard-arm.  Your  majesty  will  find  me  a 
brother,  if  I  find  in  you  a  Frenchman  ;  but  should 
you  be  unmindful  of  the  sentiments  that  attach 
you  to  our  common  country,  you  will  not  take  it 
amiss  if  I  disregard  those  that  nature  has  formed 
between  us.  To  recapitulate  what  has  been  said  : 
the  union  of  Holland  to  France  is  the  step  that 
would  be  most  useful  to  Fi-ance,  to  Holland,  and 
to  the  continent,  for  it  would  be  most  injurious  to 
England.  This  union  may  be  eff'ected  voluntarily, 
or  by  force.  i  have  complaints  enough  against 
Holland  to  declare  war  against  it.  However,  I 
shall  make  no  difficulty  in  acceding  to  an  arrange- 
ment that  will  give  me  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine, 
aud  by  which  Holland  shall  engage  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  stipulated  above. 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

(Signed)         "  Napoleox. 
"  Trianon,  the  21st  of  December,  1809." 
Historical  documents,  by  Louis  Bonaparte. 

NAPOLEON  AND  M.  EUGENE  DE  KEUVALEGNE. 

The  aide-de-camp  on  duty,  one  day  crossing  th  e 
jourt  of  the  mansion  at  Malmaison,  found  there  a 
young  man  of  a  pleasing  countenance,  and  good 
figure,  well  dressed,  and  bearing  in  his  whole  ap- 
pearance the  stamp  of  good  birth  and  good  educa- 
tion. He  was  leaning  against  one  of  the  two  great 
sentry  boxes  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the 
inner-gate,  looking  towards  the  house  with  an  un- 
easy and  melancholy  air,  and  apparently  seeking 
some  one  whom  he  might  address.  The  aide-de- 
camp, M.  de  Lacuee,  approached  him,  and  with  his 
habitual  politeness,  inquired  if  he  wanted  any  thine; 
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there  ?  The  young  man,  starting  from  his  profound 
reverie,  answered.  "  Ah  !  sir,  I  want  what  every 
one  tells  me  is  impossible,  and  yet  I  shall  die  if  I 
c-annot  obtain  it  ;  I  want  to  see  the  First  Consul. 
1  came  into  this  court ;  but  at  the  door  of  the  house 
I  was  so  brutally  repulsed — I  was  asked  if  I  had 
an  appointment. — Oh,  that  I  could  have  one  !  I 
believe  an  appointment  to  meet  the  most  adorable 
mistress  could  not  make  my  heart  beat  so  violently 
as  would  an  appointment  from  General  Bonaparte. 
1  must  speak  to  him."  And  the  young  man  again 
cast  his  lai'ge  black  eyes,  swimming  with  tears,  upon 
the  mansion.  M.  de  Lacuee  was  always  strongly 
attracted  towards  any  thing  that  presented  itself  to 
him  out  of  the  ordinary  routine.  This  young  man, 
of  distinguished  address,  with  an  animated  counte- 
nance, eyes  of  fire,  and  a  voice  trembling  with 
emotion,  at  once  inspired  him  with  interest.  He 
saw  a  romantic  advtnture  in  the  rencounter  ;  he 
advanced  towards  the  young  man,  who  was  stand- 
ing in  an  attitude  of  grace,  leaning  against  the  sen- 
try-box, and  looking  with  longing  eyes  to  the  house, 
and  said,  "  Well,  sir  !  what  do  you  want  with  tiie 
First  Consul  1  I  am  the  aide-de-camp  on  duty,  and 
will  undertake  to  present  your  request,  if  it  is  a 
reasonable  one."  "  You,  sir  !"  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  springing  towards  M.  de  Lacuee,  seiz- 
ing and  pressing  the  hand  he  offered  him  ;  "are 
you  the  First  Consul's  aide-de-camp  ?  Oh  !  if  you 
knew  what  a  service  you  could  do  me  !  I  must  be 
conducted  to  him."  "  What  do  you  want  with  him  T' 
*'  I  must  speak  to  him."  Then  he  added  in  a  low 
tone,  **  it  is  a  secret."  Lacuee  looked  at  the  young 
solicitor  ;  he  stood  before  him,  his  bosom  palpita- 
ting, his  respiration  hurried  ;  but  his  soul  shot  a 
ray  of  purity  and  innocence  into  the  expression  of 
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his  countenance  ;  this  young  man  cannot  be  dai 
gerous,  said  Lacuee  to  himself.  And  taking  hi 
by  the  arm,  he  led  him  into  the  inner  court.  As 
they  pai^sed  the  gate,  Duroc  and  Junot  entered  oi: 
horseback  coming  from  Paris  ;  they  stopped,  and 
alighted  to  salute  their  comrade,  who  related  his 
little  adventure.  *'  What !"  said  both  of  them  at 
once,  "you  are  going  to  introduce  him  without  ever 
knowing  his  name  ?"  Lacuee  acknowledged  that 
he  had  not  asked  it.  Junot  then  approached  the 
young  man  and  told  him,  that  the  First  Consul  was 
very  accessible,  but  still  that  it  was  necessary  to 
know  the  motive  which  urged  any  one  to  request 
an  audience,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  announce 
an  anonymous  solicitor.  The  young  man  blushed 
like  a  girl ;  but  he  gave  his  name,  adding,  with  a 
respectful  bow,  "  It  is  true.  General.  My  father 
lives  in  the  country,  and  his  knowledge  is  suf- 
ficiently extensive  to  enable  him  to  instruct  me  in 
all  branches  of  elementary  education  ;  directing 
my  studies  with  a  view  to  my  admission  into  the 
Polytechnic  School.  Judge  then.  General,  of  my 
distress,  and  his  also,  when  on  our  pi*esenting  our- 
selves to  the  Abbe  Bossu,  who,  as  it  appears,  is  the 
person  who  must  decide  whether  or  no  1  can  be 
entered,  he  absolutely  refused  to  examine  me,  as 
soon  as  he  was  informed  that  my  father  only  had 
been  my  instructor,  and  that  I  had  not  been  taught 
by  any  professor.  '  Of  what  consequence  is  that,' 
I  asked, '  if  I  know  what  is  required  V  But  he  was 
inflexible,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  put  a  single 
question  to  me."  "  But,"  said  Duroc,  with  his 
natural  mildness  ;  *'it  is  a  rule,  and  whether  a  good 
one  or  otherwise,  is  alike  to  all  comers.  What  do 
you  wish  the  First  Consul  to  do  in  the  case  V  "  To 
examine  me  ;"  answered  the  young  man,  with  the 
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most  engaging  simplicity  I  "  I  am  sure  that  when 
he  has  put  any  questions  to  me  that  he  may  juclue 
proper,  lie  will  pronounce  nie  worthy  of  sharing 
the  studies  of  those  young  persons  of  whom  he  pro- 
poses to  form  officers  capable  of  executing  his  great 
designs.'*  The  three  comrades  looked  at  each  other 
and  smiled  ;  Duroc  and  Junot  thought  as  Lacuee 
had  done,  that  this  young  man  with  his  ardent 
speech  and  look  of  fire,  could  not  but  be  agreeable 
to  Napoleon,  and  Duroc  went  to  open  the  matter  to 
liim.  "  So,  the  young  enthusiast  would  have  nie 
examine  him  !"  said  he,  with  one  of  his  most  gra- 
cious smiles  ;  then  rubbing  his  chin,  he  continued, 
"  how  could  such  an  idea  have  entered  his  head  ? 
It  is  a  very  singular  thing."  He  walked  about  for 
some  time  in  silence,  then  added — "  How  old  mny 
he  be  ?"  "  I  cannot  tell,  General,  but  should  guess 
about  seventeen  or  eighteen." — "  Let  him  come  in." 
The  young  petitioner  was  introduced.  His  brilliant 
countenance  expressed  the  summit  of  happiness,  as 
he  cast  his  eye  upon  the  First  Consul.  He  looked 
as  if  his  existence  depended  upon  the  first  word  of 
Napoleon,  who  advanced  towards  him  with  that 
gmile  which  casts  over  his  countenance  a  charm 
entirely  dift'ei-ent  at  these  moments  when  he  intend- 
ed to  be  gracious,  from  his  usual  expression. — 
"  Well,  young  man,"  said  he,  "so  you  wish  me  to 
examine  you  V^  The  youth  trembled  with  joy,  and 
could  make  no  answer  ;  he  stood  silent  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  First  Consul.  Napoleon  did  not 
like  either  the  boldness  of  presumption  or  the  bash- 
fulness  of  fear  ;  but  that  which  he  now  saw  was 
silence  because  the  heai't  spoke  too  loudly, — and 
he  understood  it.  "  Compose  yourself,  my  child  : 
you  are  not  at  this  moment  sufficiently  calm  to  an- 
swer me  ;  I  am  going  to  employ  myself  in  otlur 
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affairs  ;  by  and  by  we  will  resume  yours."  *'  Do 
you  see  that  young  man,"  said  the  First  Consul, 
leading  Junot  to  the  recess  of  a  window,  "if  I  had 
a  thousand  sucli  as  he  the  conquest  of  the  world 
would  be  but  a  promenade."  He  turned  his  head 
aside  to  contemplate  the  youth,  who,  plunged  in 
meditation,  was  probably  revolving  in  his  mind  what 
questions  were  likely  to  be  put  to  him.  In  about 
half  an  hour'Napoleon  commenced  the  examination, 
in  which  the  young  candidate  acquitted  himself 
admirably.  "  And  have  you  really  had  no  other 
instructor  than  your  father  ?"  asked  the  First 
Consul  with  surprise.  "No,  General  ;  but  he  was 
a  good  master,  because  he  knew  how  to  bring  up  a 
citizen  to  be  useful  to  his  country,  and  especially 
to  follow  the  great  destinies  which  you  promised  to 
it."  Junot  observed  that  they  were  all  astonished 
at  the  almost  prophetic  expression  with  which  the 
youth  pronounced  the  last  words.  "I  am  about  to 
give  you  a  line,  which  will  open  the  sanctuary  to 
you,  my  child,"  said  the  First  Consul  ;  and  he 
wrote  a  few  words  upon  a  paper  which  he  presented 
to  the  young  man.  On  arriving  at  Paris  he  hastened 
to  the  Abbe  Bossu,  who,  on  seeing  him,  exclaimed, 
**  What  do  you  come  for  I  There  is  nothing  here 
for  you."  But  the  youth  held  a  talisman  which  was 
worth  a  magic  ring,  and  which  the  Abbe  Bossu, 
having  read,  could  not  refuse  to  obey,  it  was  as 
follows  : — "  iVI.  Bossu  will  receive  M.  Eugene  de 
Kervalegne ;  I  have  examinedhim  myself,  and  find 
him  worthy  of  admission.  Bonaparte." 

ABBDICATION  OF  THE   KING    OF    HOLLAND. 

"  Considering  that  the  unhappy  situation  of  the 
kingdom  results  from  the  emperor,  my  brother, 
being  indisposed  towards  me  ;  considering  that  all 
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tlie  endeavours  and  sacrifices  I  could  possibly 
make  have  been  useless,  to  effect  a  cessation  of 
this  state  of  things;  considering,  in  fine,  that  the 
cause  of  it  is  indubitably  the  misfortune  under 
which  I  labour  of  displeasing  my  brother,  and  hav- 
ing lost  his  friendship  ;  and  that  I  am  in  conse- 
quence the  real  obstacle  to  the  termination  of  these 
continual  disputes  and  misunderstandings  ;  we 
have  resolved,  as  we  resolve  by  this  present  pa- 
tent and  solemn  act,  voluntarily  issued,  to  abdi- 
cate at  this  instant,  the  real  dignity  and  rank  of 
this  kingdom  of  Holland,  in  favour  of  our  well-be- 
loved son,  Napoleon  Louis,  and,  in  failure  of  him, 
in  favour  of  his  brother,  Charles  Louis  Napoleon. 
We  will,  moreover,  that,  conformably  to  the  con- 
stitution under  the  guarantee  of  his  majesty  the 
emperor,  our  brother,  the  regency  remain  with 
her  majesty  the  queen,  assisted  by  a  council  of  re- 
gency, which  shall  be  composed  provisionally  of 
t»ur  ministers,  to  whom  we  entrust  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  young  king,  till  the  arrival  of  her  ma- 
jesty the  queen. 

"  We  further  ordain,  that  the  different  corps  of 
our  guards,  under  the  superior  orders  of  our  grand 
equerry  and  lieutenant-general  Bruno,  and  under 
him  of  General  Sels,  continue  to  do  duty  about  the 
person  of  the  young  king  of  this  realm  ;  and  that 
the  great  officei-s  of  the  crown,  ;^as  well  as  the  civil 
and  military  officers  of  our  household,  continue 
tlieir  duties  also  about  him. 

"  Done  under  our  hand  and  seal  this  present 
act,  which  shall  be  made  known  to  the  legislative 
body,  in  whose  care  it  shall  remain  deposited  ; 
they  giving  the  necessary  copies  of  it,  and  caus- 
ing it  to  be  published  authentically  in  the  proper 
forms. 

"  Haarlem,  this  1st  of  July,  1810." 
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Louis  communicated  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
the  step  he  had  taken  at  Haarlem  on  the  1st  of 
July,  in  cold,  but  not  offensive  terms  ;  and  ap- 
pointed his  aide-de-camp.  General  Vichery,  to 
carry  the  despatch  to  Paris.  All  the  necessary 
steps  and  precautions  were  taken,  to  induce  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  to  respect  the  young  king  ;  but 
all  in  vain  ;  and  the  emperor  sent  an  aide-de-camp 
for  the  minor,  to  whom,  on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he 
assigned  a  dwelling  in  a  pavilion  in  the  park  of  St. 
Cloud  with  his  brother,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
Napoleon  made  him  the  following  speech  : 

"  Come  hither,  my  son  ;  I  will  be  your  father  ; 
you  will  lose  nothing  by  it. 

"  The  conduct  of  your  father  grieves  me  to  the 
heart ;  and  disorder  alone  can  account  for  it.  When 
you  are  grown  up,  you  will  pay  his  debt  and  your 
own.  Never  foi'get,  in  whatever  situation  my  policy 
and  the  interest  of  my  empire  may  place  you,  that 
your  duty  is  owing,  '  first  to  me,'  and  in  the  next 
place  to  *  France.'  All  my  other  duties,  even  those 
towards  the  people,  that  1  may  entrust  to  your  care, 
come  '  after.'  *' 

THE  DUKE   OF  BRUNSWICK. 

The  treatment  of  the  ill-fated  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick did  little  honour  to  the  victor.  After  receiv- 
ing a  mortal  wound  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  was 
transported  from  thence  to  Brunswick,  his  heredi- 
tary capital.  Upon  attaining  his  native  dominions 
in  the  government  of  which  his  conduct  had  been 
always  patriotic  and  praiseworthy,  he  wrote  to 
Napoleon,  representing  that,  althongh  he  had 
fonght  against  him  as  a  general  in  the  Prussian 
service,  he  nevertheless  as  a  Prince  of  the  Empire 
recommended  his  hex'editary  pi'iucipality  to  the 
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moderation  and  clemency  of  the  victor.  This  at- 
tempt to  separate  his  two  characters,  or  to  appeal 
to  the  immunities  of  a  league  which  Napoleon  had 
dissolved,  although  natural  in  the  Duke's  forlorn 
situation,  formed  a  plea  not  likely  to  be  attended  to 
by  the  conqueror.  But,  on  other  and  broader 
grounds,  Bonaparte,  if  not  influenced  by  personal 
animosity  against  the  Duke,  or  desirous  to  degrade, 
in  his  person,  the  father-in-law  of  the  heir  of  the 
British  crown,  might  have  found  reasons  for  treat- 
ing the  defeated  general  with  the  respect  due  to 
his  rank  and  his  misfortunes.  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick was  one  of  the  oldest  soldiers  in  Eui'ope,  and 
his  unquestioned  bravery  ought  to  have  recom- 
mended him  to  his  junior  in  arms.  He  was  a 
reigning  prince,  and  Bonaparte's  own  aspirations 
towards  confirmation  of  aristocratical  rank  shouhl 
have  led  him  to  treat  the  vanquished  with  decency. 
Above  all,  the  Duke  was  defenceless,  wounded, 
dying  ;  a  situation  to  command  the  sympathy  of 
every  military  man,  who  knows  on  what  casual 
circumstances  the  fate  of  battle  depends.  The  an- 
swer of  Napoleon  was  harsh,  and  insulting  in  the 
hist  degree.  He  reproached  the  departing  general 
with  his  celebrated  proclamation  against  France  in 
1792,  with  the  result  of  his  unhappy  campaign  in 
that  country,  with  the  recent  summons  by  which 
the  French  had  been  required  to  retreat  beyond 
the  Rhine.  He  charged  him  as  having  been  the 
instigator  of  a  war  which  his  counsels  ought  to  have 
prevented.  He  announced  the  right  which  he  had 
acquired,  to  leave  not  one  stone  standing  upon  ano- 
ther in  the  town  of  Brunswick  ;  and  summed  up 
his  ungenerous  reply  by  intimating,  that  though  he 
might  treat  the  subjects  of  the  Duke  like  a  gene- 
vous  victor,  it  was  his  purpose  to  deprive  the  dying 
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Prince  andliis  family  of  their  hereditary  sovereignty. 
As  if  to  fulfil  these  menaces,  the  French  troops  ap- 
proached the  city  of  Brunswick  ;  and  the  wounded 
veteran,  dreading  the  further  resentment  of  his  un- 
generous victor,  was  compelled  to  cause  himself  to 
be  removed  to  the  neutral  town  of  Altona,  where 
he  expired.  An  application  from  his  son,  request- 
ing permission  to  lay  his  father's  body  in  the  tomb 
of  his  ancestors,  was  rejected  with  the  same  stern- 
ness, which  had  characterised  Bonaparte's  answer 
to  the  attempt  of  the  Duke,  when  living,  to  soften 
his  enmity.  The  successor  of  the  Duke  vowed,  it  is 
believed,  to  requite  these  insults  with  mortal  hatred, 
— did  much  to  express  it  during  his  life, — and  be- 
queathed to  his  followers  the  legacy  of  revenge, 
which  the  Black  Brunswickers  had  the  means  of 
amply  discharging  upon  the  18th  of  June,  1815. — 
Scott. 

A    COUNSELLOR    DTSGRACFD  IN    PRKSENCE    OF    THE 

wnor,E  COUNCIL. 

A  religious  party  was  at  one  time  fomenting  ci- 
v]\  discord  in  the  state,  by  secretly  circulating  bulls 
and  letters  from  the  pope.  These  were  shown  tu 
a  counsellor  of  state,  appointed  to  superintend  re 
ligious  woi'ship  ;  and  who,  if  he  did  not  himself 
circulate  them,  at  least  neither  prevented  nor  de- 
nounced their  circulation.  This  was  discovered, 
and  the  emperor  suddenly  challenged  him  with  the 
fact  in  open  council.  "  What  could  have  been  your 
motive,  sir,"  said  he,  "  were  you  influenced  by  your 
religious  principles  1  If  so,  why  are  you  here  ?  I 
use  no  control  over  the  conscience  of  any  man. 
Did  I  force  you  to  become  my  counsellor  of  state  \ 
On  the  contrary,  you  solicited  the  post  as  a  high 
favour.      You  are  the  youngest  member  of  the 
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council,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  who  has  not  some 
personal  claim  to  that  honour  ;  you  had  nothing 
to  recommend  you  but  the  inheritance  of  your  fa- 
ther's services.  You  took  a  personal  oath  to  me  ; 
how  could  your  religious  feelings  permit  you  openly 
to  violate  that  oath,  as  you  have  just  now  done  i 
Speak,  however  ;  you  are  hei*e  in  confidence  ;  your 
colleagues  shall  be  your  judges.  Your  crime  is  a 
great  one,  sir.  A  conspiracy  for  the  commission 
of  a  violent  act  is  stopped  as  soon  as  we  seize  the 
arm  that  holds  the  poniard.  But  a  conspiracy  to 
influence  the  public  mind  has  no  end  ;  it  is  like  a 
train  of  gunpowder.  Perhaps,  at  this  very  moment, 
wliole  towns  are  thrown  into  commotion  through 
your  fault !"  The  counsellor,  quite  confused,  said 
nothing  in  reply,  the  first  appeal  was  sufficient  to 
establish  the  fact.  The  members  of  the  council, 
to  the  majority  of  whom  this  event  was  quite  un- 
expected, were  struck  with  astonishment,  and  ob- 
served profound    silence. "  Why,"   continued 

the  emperor,  "  did  you  not,  according  to  the  obli- 
gation imposed  by  your  oath,  discover  to  me  the 
criminal  and  his  plots  1  Am  I  not  at  all  times  ac- 
cessible to  every  one  of  you  ?" — "  Sire,"  said  the 
counsellor,  at  length  venturing  to  reply,  "  he  was 

my  cousin." "  Your  crime  is  then  the  greater, 

sir,"  replied  the  empei-or  sharply  ;  "  your  kinsman 
could  only  have  been  placed  in  office  at  your  soli- 
citation ;  from  that  moment  all  the  responsibility 
<levolred  on  you.  When  1  look  upon  a  man  as  en- 
tii'ely  devoted  to  me,  as  your  situation  ought  to 
have  rendered  you,  all  who  are  connected  witii  him, 
and  all  for  whom  he  becomes  responsible,  from  that 
time,  require  no  watching.  These  are  my  maxims.'* 
The  accused  member  still  remained  silent,  and  the 
emperor  continued :  "  The  duaes  which  a  counsei- 
Ju-A  Z 
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lor  of  state  owes  to  me  are  immense.  You,  sir, 
have  violated  those  duties,  and  you  hold  the  office 
no  longer.  Begone  ;  let  me  never  see  you  here 
again  !'* 

The  disgraced  counsellor,  as  he  was  withdrawing, 
passed  very  near  the  emperor ;  the  latter  looked  at 
him  and  said,  "  I  am  sincerely  grieved  at  this,  sir, 
for  the  services  of  your  father  are  still  fresh  in  my 
memory."  The  poor  fellow  could  contain  himself 
no  longer,  but  gave  vent  to  a  flood  of  tears. 

When  he  was  gone,  the  empex'or,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  rest  of  the  council,  added  :  "  I  hope  such 
a  scene  as  this  may  never  be  renewed  j  it  has  done 
me  too  much  harm." 

HILARITY  OF  A  YOUNG  SOLDIER  ON  BEINQ 
PROMOTED. 

A  ball  was  given  about  this  time  by  a  young  sol- 
dier, on  what  to  him,  at  least,  was  really  a  festive 
occasion.  He  was  a  private  in  the  guards  ;  and 
had,  at  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  distinguished  himself 
so  much  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Emperor, 
who  caused  his  name  to  be  written  down,  but  took 
no  further  notice  of  it.  During  the  last  week  of  the 
truce,  an  ordinance  officer  arrived  at  head-quarters 
and  inquired  after  the  soldier,  who  happened  to  be 
dining  with  a  comrade  at  a  small  inn.  The  officer 
sought  him,  and  delivered  a  packet,  which  contain- 
ed his  patent  as  captain  in  the  same  regiment  in 
which  he  had  made  his  debut,  together  with  an 
order  for  three  thousand  pounds  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  his  equipment.  I  chanced  to  be  at  the 
same  hotel,  and  I  never  beheld  any  man  betray 
such  ecstatic  delight  as  did  this  mustached  warrior. 
With  true  French  vivacity  he  tore  from  his  finger 
a  gold  ring,  and  a  gold  watch  from  his  side,  and, 
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throwing  them  to  the  landlord,  requested  that  eacli 
of  his  comrades,  who  should  visit  the  house  that 
day,  might  be  regaled  at  his  expense.  He  compel- 
led all  around  him  to  drink  a  large  glass  of  wine  to 
the  health  of  the  Emperor.  We  then  congratula- 
ted him  upon  his  good  fortune,  and  admired  la  fin- 
esse du  petit  caporal  in  giving  him  such  a  distin- 
guished post  in  the  very  regiment  in  which  he  had 
commenced  his  career.  In  a  few  days  after,  he 
gave  his  comrades  the  ball,  on  which  was  probably 
expended  the  greater  part  of  his  equipment  money. 
—  Tatti  Frutti,  by  Prince  Packler  Mashau. 

napoleon's  embroidered  coat. 

M.  Levacher,  an  eminent  silk  mercer  in  Paris, 
observing  the  decHne  which  had  taken  place  in  a 
considei'able  branch  of  the  silk  trade,  owing  to  the 
disuse  of  embroidery,  resolved  to  exert  his  endea- 
vours to  revive  it.  For  this  purpose  he  consulted 
with  some  of  the  principal  embroiderers,  and  sent 
them  the  design  I  have  above  mentioned.  As  soon 
as  it  was  finished  he  took  it  to  M.  Chaptal,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  minister  was  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  work.  "  But,"  said  he, "  how 
can  you  expect  that  the  First  Consul  will  wear  an 
embroidered  coat ! — he  who  never  wears  the  uni- 
form of  a  general  officer  ?"  "  I  will  not  despair  of 
gaining  my  object,"  said  M.  Levacher.  "  I  am 
Madame  Bonaparte's  silk-mercer  ;  she  has  always 
been  very  friendly  to  me,  and  I  will  see  what  she 
can  do."  Madame  Bonaparte  was  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  garment,  but  candidly  infoi*med  M. 
Levacher  that  there  was  no  hope  of  prevailing  on 
the  First  Consul  to  wear  it.  The  silk-mercer,  not 
a  little  disheartened  by  this  assurance,  had  folded 
up  the  coat,  and  was  putting  it  into  the  box,  wheu 
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the  door  leading  to  the  First  Consul's  cabinet  sud- 
denly opened,  and  Bonaparte  appeared.  M.  Le- 
vacher  was  at  fii'st  somewhat  embarrassed  ;  but, 
immediately  recollecting  that  his  success  depended 
on  seizing  the  present  opportunity,  he  opened  the 
box,  and  submitted  the  coat  to  the  inspection  of 
Napoleon,  at  the  same  time  warmly  urging  the  ne- 
cessity of  reviving  the  drooping  prosperity  of  tiie 
unfortunate  city  of  Lyons,  which  was  d^iug  amidst 
the  regeneration  of  Finance.  The  First  Consul 
listened  to  him  with  marked  interest :  Bonaparte 
had  already  entertained  plans  for  ameliorating  the 
trade  of  Lyons  ;  and  the  offering  now  presented  to 
him  afforded  a  fair  excuse  for  wearing  embroidered 
coats,  and  causing  tliem  to  be  worn— a  fashion 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  introduced  without 
very  good  reason  in  a  court  which  was  yet  entirely 
republican.  "  I  will  not  deny,"  he  remarked,  "that 
I  have  some  repugnance  to  equip  myself  in  this  fan- 
tastic costume  ;  but  for  that  reason  my  resolution 
will  be  the  better  appreciated."  Such  is  the  history 
of  the  habit  rouge,  which  every  one  thought  so  sin- 
gular when  Bonaparte  first  appeared  in  it. — Duchess 
VAbr  antes. 

HIS    GRATITUDE. 

A  lady  of  Geneva,  being  upon  a  visit  to  her 
friends  at  Lyons  a  little  before  the  French  revolu- 
tion, was  told  of  a  young  Corsican  who  was  confined 
by  sickness  in  an  upper  room  of  the  hotel,  where 
she  lodged.  All  tliat  the  people  of  the  house  knew 
concerning  him  was,  that  he  was  an  officer  of  artil- 
lery, that  his  name  was  Bonaparte,  and  that  his 
purse  was  very  slenderly  furnished.  The  benevo- 
lent feelings  of  this  amiable  woman  soon  carried 
her  to  the  bedside  of  the  iuvahd,  whei-e,  by  her  an- 
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remitting  attention,  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing him  so  far  restored  as  to  be  able  to  set  out  for 
his  regiment.  Bonaparte  took  his  leave,  with  many 
expressions  of  gratitude  for  her  maternal  care,  and 
his  sincere  wishes  that  fortune  might  one  day  enable 
l)im  to  make  a  suitable  return  for  her  kindness. 
On  his  coronation,  this  good  lady  wrote  to  the  em- 
peror, and  took  occasion  to  mingle  with  her  felici- 
tations some  account  of  her  own  situation,  which 
the  casualties  of  the  times  had  rendered  less  pi'os- 
])erous  than  fonnerly  ;  nor  was  she  long  without 
an  answer.  She  received  a  very  handsome  letter 
from  Napoleon,  containing  bank  notes  to  the  amount 
often  thousand  francs,  and  very  friendly  assurances 
of  immediate  attention  to  any  application  which  she 
might  hereafter  think  proper  to  make  to  him. 

NAPOLEON  AX  THE  ASYLUM  FOR  DAUGHTERS  OF  SLAIN 
OFFICERS. 

Although  occupied  with  so  many  weighty  affairs, 
the  Emperor,  nevertheless,  did  not  forget  minor 
objects,  visiting  the  various  ]jublic  works,  which, 
upon  his  re-entrance  into  Paris  after  his  return 
from  Elba,  were  put  into  a  state  of  activity.  On 
jiresenting  himself  at  the  establishment,  which  he 
Lad  formerly  set  on  foot  for  the  reception  of  the 
female  offspring  of  ofKcers  killed  in  the  service,  a 
most  affecting  scene  took  place.  The  asylum  in 
question  is  near  Saint  Denis,  at  the  Chateau  of 
Saint  Ecouen,  formerly  a  seat  of  the  celebrated 
family  of  Montmorency.  No  sooner  was  it  known 
tl:at  he  had  arrived  to  honour  the  institution  with 
his  presence,  than  all  the  young  ladies,  en  masse, 
ru.-^hed  forward  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  their 
munificent  benefactor  ;  it  was  in  vain  tliat  the  per- 
sons placed  as  their  guardians,  and  for  the  purpose 
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of  superintending  their  education,  had  recourse  to ' 
threats  and  entreaties  in  order  to  restrain  this  na- 
tural flow  of  affection  ;  neither  coercive  nor  sooth- 
ing measures  were  productive  of  the  desired  effect; 
tliey  were,  therefore,  aband;  nedto  the  unrestrained 
demonstration  of  their  exuberant  feelings,  which 
were  carried  to  such  a  height,  that  the  Emperor, 
oppressed  by  the  sentiment,  burst  into  tears.  Find- 
ing himself  reheved,  he  mingled  with  the  youthful 
crowd,  embracing  some,  and  presenting  to  others 
his  hand  to  be  kissed.  Thus  emboldened  by  his 
condescending  familiarity,  his  young  protegees  be- 
gan by  rifling  liim  of  his  pocket-handkerchief,  which 
was  immediately  torn  into  ribbons,  and  then  sub- 
divided, to  be  delivered  in  pieces  to  the  craving  ap- 
plicants ;  not  contented  with  this,  tlie  skirt  of  his 
coat  was  also  put  into  a  state  of  requisition  ;  for 
while  occupied  in  caressing  those  in  front,  a  phalanx 
in  the  rear  literally  curtailed,  with  a  pair  of  shears 
several  inches  from  the  bottom  of  his  gray  surtout; 
to  all  which  he  submitted  with  heartfelt  delight. 
On  retiring  to  regain  his  carriage  (being  unable  to 
suppress  them)  tears  again  found  vent,  when  plac- 
ing his  hand  to  his  eyes,  he  was  heard  to  articulate 
these  words  :  "  Void  lecomhl  e  de  bonheur—ceux- 
ci  sont  les  plus  beaux  momens  de  ma  Tie!"  "  This 
is  the  acme  of  bliss— thtse  are  the  happiest  mo- 
ments of  my  life." — Plumptree. 

REFUSAL  OF  A  BOON  TO  JOSEPHINE. 

One  day  the  empi-ess  interceded  with  her  royal 
consort  in  behalf  of  a  young  man,  who  was  con- 
demned as  an  accomplice  :  "  It  is  the  first  favour  of 
the  kind  that  I  have  ever  asked  of  you,"  said  t!ie 
emjiress,  "and  I  hope  you  wiil  grant  it." — "  1  can- 
not, madam,"  said  JSapoleon. — "  Can  you  refuse  it 
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to  me  t" — "  Yes,  madam,"  he  continued,  "and  when 
it  is  known  that  I  have  refused  it  to  '  you,'  no  one 
else  will  dare  to  ask  it." 

napcleon's  night  visit  to  his  soldiers. 

The  battle  of  Austerlitz  took  place  in  December, 
1805.  "The  night  before  the  battle,"  says  the 
Duchess  d'Abi'antes, "  the  Emperor  directed  Junot, 
Duroc,  and  Berthier,  to  put  on  their  cloaks  and 
follow  him,  as  he  was  going  round  to  see  that  all 
was  arranged  as  he  wished.  It  was  eleven  o'clock, 
the  bivouac  fires  were  surrounded  by  soldiei's,  among 
whom  there  were  many  of  the  brave  guards  who 
were  afterwards  nicknamed  the  grognards  [grum- 
blers.] It  was  the  1st  of  December,  and  the  wea- 
ther was  very  severe,  but  none  cared  for  it.  They 
were  singing  and  talking,  and  many  of  them  were 
engaged  in  recounting  the  splendid  victories  of  Italy 
and  of  Egypt.  The  Emperor,  wrapt  up  in  his  red- 
ivgote  grise  [gray  great-coat],  passed  along  unper- 
ceived,  behind  the  groups,  in  which  were  hearts 
devoted  not  only  to  him  and  his  glory,  but  to  the 
glory  of  our  arms.  He  listened  to  their  conversa- 
tion, smiled,  and  seemed  greatly  affected.  Suddenly 
he  passed  a  bivouac,  the  fire  of  which  gleaming  full 
in  his  face  discovered  him.  "  The  Emperor  !"  ex- 
claimed the  whole  group.  ViteVEinpereur!  Vive 
VEmpereur!  responded  the  next.  Alongthe  whole 
line,  in  the  bivouacs,  and  under  the  tents,  the  cry 
of  Vive  VEmpereur  !  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  rent  the  air.  The  fires  were  immediately  de- 
serted, for  the  soldiers  rushed  forward  to  behold 
their  chief.  They  took  straw  from  their  beds,  and 
lighting  it,  made  torches  with  which  they  illumined 
the  gloom  of  night,  still  shouting  Vive  VEmpereur! 
with  that  heartfelt  euthusiai>m;  which  ueitiier  au- 
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thority,  seduction,  or  corruption  can  ever  repress. 
Napoleon  was  moved...."  Enough,  my  lads  !  enough 
of  this  !"  he  said.  But  these  proofs  of  attachment 
afforded  him  the  liveliest  pleasure,  and  his  heart 
responded  to  them.  "  Ah  !  you  seek  glory  !"  ex- 
claimed an  old  soldier,  with  mustachios  which 
seemed  never  to  have  been  cut  since  the  first  pas- 
sage of  the  Alps.  "  Well  !  to-morrow  the  good 
soldiers  of  the  guard  will  purchase  it  to  crown  your 
anniversary  !"  "  What  are  you  growling  about 
under  those  thick  mustachios  ?"  said  the  Emperor, 
approaching  the  old  grenadier,  with  one  of  those 
smiles  which  were  in  hira  so  captivating.  The 
grenadier,  like  most  of  his  comrades,  held  in  his 
hand  a  torch  of  straw,  wiiose  light  revealed  his 
swarthy  scarred  face,  the  expression  of  which  was 
at  that  moment  most  I'emarkable.  His  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears,  while  a  smile  of  joy  at  sight  of  the 
Emperor  was  playing  on  his  hard  but  manly  fea- 
tures. The  Emperor  repeated  hisquestion.  "Faith, 
General,  that  is  Sire"  replied  the  soldier,  "I  only 
say  that  we  will  tlirash  those  rascals  of  Russians: 
that  is,  if  you  desire  it,  for  discipline  before  every- 
thing. So,  Vive  VEinperevr  !"'  and  thus  frtsh 
shouts  conveyed  to  the  Russians  their  death  war- 
rant, for  troops  so  animated  could  never  be  sub- 
dued. It  was,  however,  found  necessary  to  order 
the  soldiers  to  put  out  their  straw  torches,  for  their 
carti'idge  boxes  being  filled,  an  accident  might  pos- 
sibly have  happened. — Duchess  d'Abrantes. 

NAPOLEON   AND    THE    DUCHESS    OF   WEIMAR. 

The  Duchess  of  Weimar,  daughter  of  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  while  all  the  rest  of 
hvv  family  fled  for  safety  to  Brunswick,  after  a 
victory  over  the  Prussians  by  the  French  ai-my. 
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Imd  the  hardihood  to  shut  herself  up  in  one  of  the 
wings  of  her  castle,  with  her  ladies  of  honour,  her 
friend  Miss  Fore,  and  some  other  English  females, 
to  whom  she  had  offered  an  asylum.  During  one 
day,  neither  herself  nor  her  friends  had  any  nourish- 
ment but  what  a  few  squares  of  chocolate  afforded  ; 
the  other  apartments  of  the  building  were  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  Napoleon.  Towards  night  Bo- 
naparte arrived  at  the  castle,  and  the  duchess  plac- 
ing herself  at  the  top  of  the  grand  staircase  received 
him  with  all  due  ceremony. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  said  Napoleon,  retreating  a 
few  paces.  "  1  am  the  Duchess  of  Weimar." — "  I 
am  sorry  for  you,"  said  he, "  1  shall  ruin  your  hus- 
band. Let  tlie  dinner  be  prepared  in  my  own 
a[)artment."  Having  uttered  these  words,  he  left 
the  duchess  abruptly.  Notwithstanding  this  con- 
duct, she  dispatched  one  of  her  chamberlains,  the 
following  morning,  to  inquire  the  state  of  his  ma- 
jesty's health,  and  request  an  audience  :  Napoleon 
sensibly  impressed  by  such  conduct,  gave  a  gra- 
cious reply  to  the  messenger,  and  invited  himself 
to  breakfast  with  his  hostess.  During  the  repast, 
the  emperor,  with  his  accustomed  vivacity,  began 
to  question  the  duchess;  "  How  could  your  hus- 
band, madame,  be  such  a  madman  as  dare  to  wage 
war  with  me  V  Whereto  the  duchess  replied  with 
gravity,  "  My  hu?;band  was  in  the  service  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  for  nearly  thirty  years,  conse- 
quently it  was  not  at  the  period  when  he  had  to 
contest  with  so  formidable  an  enemy  as  your  ma- 
jesty, that  the  duke  could  with  honour  abandon 
liim."  This  reply  created  a  strong  impression 
upon  Napoleon's  mind,  upon  which  he  inquired  in 
a  very  softened  tone,  "  How  conies  it  that  your 
husband  was  attached  to  the  King  of  Prussia  ?" — 
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"  Your  majesty  shall  learn,"  answered  the  duch- 
ess ;  •'  if  you  would  so  fai*  trouble  yourself  as  to 
inquire,  you  would  ascertain  that  the  younger 
branches  of  the  House  of  Saxony,  have  uniformly 
followed  the  example  of  the  Elector  ;  therefore  in 
the  actual  state  of  things,  motives  of  prudence  and 
of  policy  combined  to  engage  the  Elector  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  Prussia  rather  than  Austria." 
In  short,  after  some  further  intercourse  upon  the 
same  topic.  Napoleon  exclaimed, ''  Madame  you 
are  certainly  one  of  the  most  respectable  women  I 
liave  ever  known  ;  you  have  saved  your  husband  : 
1  freely  pardon  him  ;  but  it  is  only  upon  your  ac- 
count, for,  as  to  him,  he  is  good  for  nothing." 

THE    inON    CROWN    OF    MONZA. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1805,  Napoleon  was  crown- 
ed at  Milan  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Lombardy,  which,  on  this  occasion,  v.aa 
drawn  from  the  dust  wherein  it  had  reposed  for 
ages. 

This  iron  crown,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  plain  circlet 
of  gold  covering  a  ring  of  iron,  "said"  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  nails  of  the  Cross.  The  imperial 
crown  was  in  the  form  of  a  garland  of  leaves,  re- 
sembling those  on  the  antique  busts  of  the  Csesars. 
Its  appearance  was  light  and  elegant. 

The  ceremony  of  this  new  consecration  took 
place  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  next  to  St.  Peter's 
the  vastest  interior  of  Italy.  Upon  this  occasion, 
taking  the  iron  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  Najjoleon  placed  it  upon  his  own 
liead,  calling  aloud,  "Dieu  me  I'a  doniiiJe  ;  gare 
a  qni  la  touche,"  which  remarkable  expression 
afierwards  became  the  legend  of  the  Oi'der  of  tiie 
iron  Crown,  founded  by  the  emperor  in  commtm- 
Kration  of  this  ayent.—  liuurrienne. 
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BONAPARTE    AND   TFIE    DAUGHTER    OF    M.    DE 
MARBCEUF. 

Some  days  previous  to  his  entrance  into  Vienna, 
Napoleon  was  riding  on  horseback  along  the  road, 
dressed  in  his  usual  uniform,  when  he  metinan  open 
carriage  a  lady  and  a  priest.  The  lady  was  in  tears, 
and  Napoleon  could  not  refrain  from  stopping  to 
inquire  the  cause  of  her  disti'ess  : — "  Sir,"  she  re- 
plied, for  she  did  not  know  the  Emperor,  "  I  have 
been  pillaged  at  my  estate,  two  leagues  from  hence, 
by  a  party  of  soldiers,  who  have  murdered  my  gar- 
dener ;  I  am  going  to  wait  on  your  emperor,  who 
knows  my  family,  and  to  whom  he  was  once  under 
great  obligations." — "  What  is  your  name  V  in- 
quired Najjoleon. — "  De  Bunny  ;  I  am  the  daugh- 
ter of  M.  de  Marboeuf,  formerly  governor  of  Cor- 
sica!"— "  Madame,"  I'eplied  Napoleon,  "  1  am  de- 
lighted to  have  the  opportunity  of  serving  you.  I 
am,  myself,  the  emperor."  You  cannot  imagine, 
says  Rapp,  with  what  distinction  the  emperor  treat- 
ed Madame  de  Bunny.  He  consoled  her,  pitied  her, 
and  apologized  for  the  misfortune  which  had  ovex'- 
taken  her.  He  requested  her  to  have  the  goodness 
to  go  and  wait  for  him  at  his  head- quarters,  where 
lie  would  speedily  return,  and  concluded  by  stating 
that  every  member  of  M.  de  Marboeuf 's  family,  had 
a  claim  upon  his  respect.  He  then  gave  her  a  picket 
of  Chasseurs  from  his  guard  to  escort  her. 

He  saw  her  again  during  the  day,  and  loaded  her 
witli  attention,  and  liberally  rewarded  her  for  the 
losses  she  had  sustained. — Raj^p^s  Memoirs, 

napoleon's   AMBITION. 

Napoleon  was  now  Emperor  of  France  ;  and  a 
man  unacquainted  with  human  nature,  would  think 
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that  such  an  empire,  whose  bounds  now  extended 
to  the  Rhme,  might  have  satisfied  even  an  ambi- 
tious man.  But  Bonaparte  obeyed  the  law  of  pro- 
gress, to  which  the  highest  minds  are  pecuHarly 
subjected  ;  and  acquisition  inflamed,  instead  of  ap- 
peasing, the  spirit  of  dominion.  He  had  long  pro- 
I)osed  to  himself  the  conquest  of  Europe— of  the 
world  ;  and  the  title  of  Emperor,  added  intenseness 
to  this  purpose.  Did  we  not  fear,  that  by  repeti- 
tion we  might  impair  the  conviction  which  we  are 
most  anxious  to  impress,  wq  would  enlarge  on  the 
enormity  of  the  guilt  involved  in  the  project  of  uni- 
versal empire.  Napoleon  knew  distinctly  the  price 
which  he  must  pay  for  the  eminence  which  he 
coveted.  He  knew  that  the  j^ath  to  it  lay  over 
wounded  and  slaughtered  millions,  over  putrefying 
heaps  of  his  felloe-creatures,  over  ravaged  fields, 
smoking  ruins,  pillaged  cities.  He  knew  that  his 
steps  would  be  followed  by  the  groans  of  widowed 
mothers  andfamishedorphans— of  bereaved  friend- 
ship and  despairing  love  ;  and  that,  in  addition  to 
this  amount  of  misery,  he  would  create  an  equal 
amount  of  crime,  by  multiplying  indefinitely  the  in» 
srruments  and  participators  of  his  rapine  and  fraud. 
He  knew  the  price,  and  resolved  to  pay  it.  But  we 
do  not  insist  on  atopic,  which  few,  very  few,  as  yet, 
understand  or  feel. — Channing. 

LEGAL   MURDER   OF     PALM   THE     BOOKSELLER. 

A  circumstance  of  a  very  exasperating  charac- 
ter took  place  at  this  time  ;  one  Palm,  a  bookseller 
of  the  free  city  of  Nuremburg,  having  published  a 
]\amphlet,  containing  remarks  on  the  conduct  of 
Kapoleon,  in  which  the  emperor  and  his  policy 
were  treated  with  considerable  severity.  The  un- 
Buspecting  citizen  was  seized  upou  for  this  offence 
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by  tlie  French  gendarmes,  and  transferred  to  Brau- 
nuu,  where  he  was  brought  before  a  niihtary  com- 
mission, tried  for  a  libel  on  the  emperor  of  France, 
found  guilty,  condemned  to  death,  and  shot  imme- 
diately in  pursuance  of  his  sentence.  The  murder 
of  this  poor  man,  for  such  it  literally  was,  whether 
flowing  fi'om  Bonaparte's  mandate,  or  the  effect  of 
the  furious  zeal  of  some  of  his  officers,  excited  deep 
and  general  indignation. 

The  cruel  effort  now  made  to  fettei'  this  un- 
shackled expression  of  opinion,  was  of  course,  most 
unfavourable  to  his  authority,  by  whom  it  had  been 
commanded.  The  thousand  presses  of  Germany, 
continued  on  every  possible  opportunity  to  dweil 
on  the  fate  of  Palm,  and  at  the  distance  of  six  or 
seven  years  after  his  death,  it  might  be  reckoned 
among  the  leading  courses  which  ultimately  detei-- 
niined  the  popular  opinion  agaiust  Napoleon. — 
Ma  pp. 

DIVORCK    OF     THE    E3IPRESS. 

Speech  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to  the  French 
s  nate,  in  1809. 

*•'  The  politics  of  my  monarchy,"  said  ;^^'*poleon, 
**  the  interests  and  the  wants  of  my  people,  which 
have  constantly  guided  all  my  actions,  require, 
that  after  me  I  should  leave  to  children,  inheritors 
of  my  love  for  my  people,  that  throne  on  which 
providence  has  placed  me.  Notwithstanding,  for 
several  years  past  I  have  lost  the  hope  of  having 
children  by  my  marriage  with  my  well-beloved 
consort,  the  Empress  Josephine.  This  it  is  which 
induces  me  to  sacrifice  the  sweetest  affections  of 
my  heart,  to  attend  to  nothing  but  the  good  of  the 
state,  and  to  wish  the  dissolution  of  my  marriage. 
Having  arrived  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  I  may 
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indulge  the  hope  of  living  long  enough  to  educate, 
in  my  own  views  and  sentiments,  the  children 
which  it  may  please  providence  to  give  me  ;  God 
knows  how  much  such  a  resolution  has  cost  my 
heart ;  but  there  is  no  sacrifice  which  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  welfare  of  France  that  I  will  not 
cheei'fully  make.  I  should  add,  that  far  from  ever 
having  had  reason  to  complain,  on  the  contrary,  I 
have  had  only  to  be  satisfied  with  the  attachment 
of  my  well-beleved  consort.  She  has  adorned  fif- 
teen years  of  my  life,  the  remembi-ance  of  which 
will  ever  remain  engraven  on  my  heart.  She  was 
crowned  by  my  own  hand.  I  wish  that  she  should 
preserve  the  rank  and  title  of  empress,  but,  above 
all,  that  she  should  never  doubt  my  sentiments,  and 
that  she  should  ever  regard  me  as  her  best  and 
dearest  friend." 

HER    SPEECH. 

"  By  the  permission  of  our  dear  and  august  con- 
sort, I  ought  to  declare,  that  not  preserving  any 
hope  of  having  children,  which  may  fulfil  the  wants 
of  his  policy  and  the  interests  of  France,  I  am 
pleased  to  give  him  the  greatest  proofs  of  attach- 
ment and  devotion  which  has  ever  been  given  on 
earth.  I  possess  all  from  his  bounty  ;  it  was  his 
hand  which  crowned  me  ;  and  from  the  height  of 
his  thi'one  I  have  received  nothing  but  proofs  of 
affection  and  love  from  the  French  people. 

"  I  think  I  prove  myself  grateful  in  consenting 
to  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  which  heretofore 
was  an  obstacle  to  the  welfare  of  France  ;  which 
deprived  it  of  the  happiness  of  being  one  day  go- 
verned by  the  descendants  of  a  great  man,  evi- 
dently raised  up  by  Providence  to  eff'ace  the  evils 
01  a  terrible  re  volution,  aud  tore-eJatab^'iU  thealtar* 
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tlie  tnrone,  and  social  order.  But  the  dissolution 
of  my  marriage  will  in  no  degree  change  the  senti- 
ments of  my  heart.  The  emperor  will  ever  have 
in  me  his  best  friend.  I  know  how  much  this  act, 
demanded  by  poUcy  and  by  interests  so  great,  has 
chilled  his  heart ;  but  both  of  us  exult  in  the  sa- 
crifice which  we  make  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

HIS   LIBERALITY    TOWARDS    HER 

The  decree  passed  by  the  senate,  after  stating 
that  the  mai-riage  was  dissolved,  ordained  that  the 
Empress  Josephine  should  retain  the  rank  of  Em- 
press Queen,  crowned,  with  a  dowi-y  of  two  mil- 
lions of  francs,  assigned  on  the  revenue  of  the 
state. 

When  their  union  was  finally  dissolved,  the  em- 
peror retired  to  St.  Cloud,  where  he  lived  in  seclu- 
sion for  some  days.  Josephine  on  her  part,  took 
up  her  residence  in  the  beautiful  villa  of  Malmai- 
son,  near  St.  Germain.  Here  she  principally 
dwelt  for  the  remaining  years  of  her  hfe,  which 
wex'e  just  prolonged  to  see  the  first  fall  of  her  hus- 
band ;  an  event  which  mi^ht  have  been  averted, 
had  he  been  content  to  hsten  more  frequently  to 
her  lessons  of  moderation.  Her  life  was  chiefly 
spent  in  cultivating  the  fine  arts,  of  which  she  col- 
lected some  beautiful  specimens,  and  in  pursuing 
the  science  of  botany  ;  but  especially  in  the  almost 
daily  practice  of  acts  of  benevolence  and  charity. 
Napoleon  visited  herfrequently,and  always  treated 
her  with  that  I'espect  to  wliicli  slie  was  entitled. 
He  added  also  to  her  dowry  a  third  milhon  of 
francs. 
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HIS    DK.SCRIPTION    OF    JOSEPHINE. 

"  Josephine,"  said  Napoleon,  "  was  the  greatest 
patroness  of  the  fine  arts  that  liad  been  known  in 
France  for  a  series  of  years.  She  had  frequently 
little  disputes  with  Denon,  and  even  with  myself, 
as  she  wanted  to  procui-e  fine  statues  and  pictures 
for  her  own  gallery,  instead  of  the  museum.  Now 
I  always  acted  to  please  the  people  :  and  whenever 
I  obtained  a  fine  statue,  or  a  valuable  picture,  I 
sent  it  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  Jose- 
phine was  grace  personified.  Everything  she  did 
was  with  a  peculiar  grace  and  delicacy.  I  never 
saw  her  act  inelegantly  during  the  whole  time  we 
lived  together.  She  had  grace  even  '  en  se  couch- 
ant.'  11  er  toilet  was  a  perfect  arsenal,  and  she 
eflectnally  defended  herself  against  the  assaults  of 
time." 

HER   GRIEF    AFTER   THE    DIVORCE. 

She  was  in  a  state  of  vague  uncertainty,  worse 
than  death,  until  the  fatal  day  when  Napoleon  at 
length  avowed  to  her  what  she  had  long  befoi-e 
read  in  his  looks.  it  was  the  30lh  of  November, 
1809.  "  Well  do  I  remember,"  said  Josephine, 
"  the  sinister  expression  of  his  countenance  on 
that  day  :  we  were  dining  together  as  usual,  and 
during  that  sorrowful  repast  1  had  not  uttered  a 
word,  and  he  had  only  broken  silence  to  ask  one  of 
the  servants  what  it  was  o'clock.  As  soon  as  Bo- 
naparte had  taken  his  coffee,  he  dismissed  all  his 
attendants,  and  I  remained  alone  with  him.  His 
features  sufficiently  marked  what  was  passing  in 
his  mind,  and  1  knew  that  my  hour  of  trial  was 
come.  Coming  close  to  me  he  took  my  hand,  pres- 
sed it  to  his  heart,  and,  after  gazing  at  me  for  a  few 
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.noments  in  silence,  he  uttered  these  fatal  words  : 
'Josephine,  my  dear  Josephine  !  you  know  1  have 
loved  you  :  to  you  alone  do  I  owe  the  only  mo- 
ments of  happiness  in  this  world.  But,  Josephine, 
my  destiny  is  superior  to  my  own  will  ;  my  deai*- 
est  affections  must  give  way  to  the  interests  of 
France.' — '  Say  no  more,'  I  exclaimed,  *  I  under- 
stand you  ;  i  expected  this  ;  but  the  blow  is  not 
tiie  less  severe.'  I  had  not  power  to  say  more,'* 
continued  Josephine  ;  "  I  know  not  what  took 
place  after  ;  strength  and  reason  at  once  forsook 
me  ;  and  when  I  recovered  I  found  myself  in  my 
chamber  ;  Corvisart,  and  my  poor  daughter  were 
with  me.  Bonaparte  came  to  see  me  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  oh  1  how  can  I  give  an  idea  of  what  I  then 
felt  ?— even  the  interest  he  appeared  to  feel  for  my 
situation  seemed  an  additional  cruelty.  Alas  !  I  had 
good  reason  to  fear  ever  becoming  an  empress  ! ' 

Though  more  than  a  twelvemonth  had  elapsed 
since  the  divorce,  it  was  still  a  new  theme  of  grief 
in  the  heart  of  Josephine.  "  You  cannot  con- 
ceive," she  often  said,  "  all  the  torments  1  have 
endured  since  that  fatal  day  :  I  cannot  think  how 
1  survived  it.  You  can  form  no  conception  of 
the  misery  it  is  to  me  to  see  everywhere  descrip- 
tions of  fetes.  And  the  first  time  he  came  to  see 
me  after  his  marriage — oh  !  what  a  meeting  was 
that  !  what  tears  I  shed  !  The  days  on  which  he 
comes  are  da^'s  of  torture  to  me.  How  cruel  of 
him  to  speak  of  his  expected  heir  !  you  may  sup- 
pose hovv  distressing  this  is  to  me.  Better  to  be 
exiled  a  thousand  miles  from  hence.  However," 
added  Josephine,  "  some  few  friends  still  contin- 
ued faithful  to  me,  and  that  is  now  my  only  conso- 
lation in  the  few  moments  I  am  able  to  admit  of 
U." — Memoirs  of  Iter  Court. 
Iu4  :i  A 
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HEU  CHARACTER. 


Josephine  could  talk  on  any  subject,  and  on  all 
agreeably.  Napoleon  used  to  call  her  liis  memor- 
andum-book ;  and,  in  relating  an  anecdote,  would 
frequently  pretend  to  have  forgotten  the  date,  in 
order  to  give  her  an  opportunity  of  correcting  him. 
She  was  known  for  a  peacemaker  upon  all  occa- 
sions, and  frequently  restored  harmony  in  a  do- 
mestic circle  too  often  agitated  by  the  slightest 
preference  shown  by  its  chief.  Her  gentle,  and 
engaging  manners  generally  succeeded  in  reconcil- 
ing the  pretensions  and  interests  of  all  i)arties. 

She  was  a  great  patroness  of  the  fine  arts.  All 
the  fashions  emanated  from  her,  and  everything 
!!,he  put  on  appeared  elegant.  Her  husband  used 
to  say  that  she  was  grace  personified.  *'lf  I  gain 
bat'les,  it  is  she  who  wins  hearts." 

She  hated  every  kind  of  restraint  and  ostenta- 
tion, and  would  often  say,  "  tlow  all  this  fatigues 
and  annoys  me  !  I  have  not  a  moment  to  myself." 
Nor  was  this  simplicity  confined  to.  etiquette  :  she 
manifested  the  same  unaffected  modesty  and  good 
sense  in  restraining  the  encroachments  of  power, 
.and  she  was  kept  in  continual  alarm  all  the  time 
by  the  projects  in  agitation  for  declaring  Napoleon 
chief  consul  for  life.  As  far  Lack  as  the  explosion 
of  the  infernal  machine  in  1800,  she  observed, 
*•'  that  those  were  Bonaparte's  worst  enemies  w  ho 
wished  to  inspire  him  with  ideas  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession." 

Her  kindness  and  condescension  to  every  one 
remained  the  same  after  she  became  an  empress. 
She  was  profuse  in  her  bounties,  and  bestowed 
them  with  such  good  grace,  that  the  partakers  of 
them  would  have  deemed  it  an  act  of  incivility  to 
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refuse.  Chm-ity  was,  indeed,  tlie  briglitest  trait  in 
her  character  ;  but  she  took  such  pains  to  conceal 
her  acts  of  benevolence,  that  the  greater  part  are 
bui'ied  in  oblivion.  Her  maid  of  honour,  Madame 
de  la  Rochefaucault,  superintended  the  application 
of  them  ;  wliilst  two  honest  and  respectable  men 
were  appointed  to  seek  out  deserving  objects,  and 
to  inquire  into  the  situation  of  thnse  who  solicited 
relief.  A  small  sum,  thus  judiciously  dealt  out, 
lias  restored  many  a  family  to  life  and  happiness. 
Party  spirit  never  stood  in  the  way  of  her  reliev- 
ing the  distressed  ;  her  very  enemies  found  in  her 
a  protectress. 

uonaparte's  conduct  towards  hkr  after  the 

DIVORCE. 

Napoleon  treated  the  ex- empress  with  great  re- 
spect after  the  divorce.  He  never  came  back  from 
his  wars  without  paying  her  a  visit,  and  he  uni- 
formly bade  her  farewell  before  he  set  out.  He 
used  to  grasp  her  arm  familiarly,  and  say,  "  Come 
along,  and  show  me  your  pictures  ;"  which  request 
he  knew  would  afford  her  pleasure. 

Josephine  saw  Napoleon  for  the  last  time  in  May, 
1812,  previous  to  his  departui-e  for  Moscow.  On 
his  reverses,  all  her  affection  for  him  seems  to 
have  returned.  The  disasters  of  the  Russian  ex- 
pedition, and  still  more  the  melancholy  termination 
of  the  Saxon  campaign,  made  her  tremble  for  his 
fate.  On  the  approach  of  the  allies  in  March,  1814, 
she  retired  to  Navax*re  ;  but  being  assured  of  their 
fiiendly  protection,  returjied  to  Malmaison. 

Josephine's  illness  and  death.  ' 

On  the  24th  of  May,  18 14,she became  indisposed 
with  a  sore  throat.       The  King  of  Prussia  dijieJ 
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with  her,  and  advised  her  to  keep  her  room,  but 
she  persisted  in  doing  the  honours  of  the  table,  and 
I'etired  late,  as  there  was  an  evening  party. 

On  the  26th,  the  Emperor  Alexander  paid  her 
a  visit  ;  on  the  27th,  a  blister  was  applied  ;  but  it 
Avas  too  late.  M.  Redoubte', the  celebrated  flower- 
painter,  having  called,  she  insisted  on  seeing  him, 
but  told  him  not  to  approach  her  bed,  as  he  might 
catch  her  sore  thi-oat.  She  spoke  of  two  plants 
which  were  then  in  flower,  and  desired  him  to 
make  drawings  of  them,  expressing  her  hope  that 
she  should  soon  be  well  enough  to  visit  her  greeu- 
liouse. 

On  the  29th,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  her  English 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Edat,  who  had  lived  with  her 
many  years,  came  into  the  room  with  Josephine's 
favourite  little  dog,  which  she  caressed,  and  de- 
sired it  might  be  taken  care  of.  A  few  minutes 
before  twelve  this  benevolent  and  accomplished 
woman  breathed  her  last. 

NAPOLEON  AND  BERNADOTTE. 

In  March,  1809,  Gustavus  IV.  of  Sweden,  was 
deposed  and  banished  with  the  universal  consent  of 
nobles  and  people.  His  adminstration  had  been 
that  of  a  madman  ;  and  to  save  the  kingdom,  no 
alternative  remained,  but  to  sacrifice  the  king. 
His  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  was  raised  to 
the  throne  ;  and  as  the  latter  had  no  children,  the 
succession  vested  in  Christian,  Prince  of  Sleswic 
Augustenberg.  This  extraordinai'y  revolution  ar- 
rested the  destruction  of  Sweden  as  an  independent 
nation.  She  had  already  lost  Pomerania  and  Fin- 
land :  France  had  seized  on  the  one  ;  Russia,  more 
iniquitiously,  because  wholly  unprovoked,  on  the 
other.     By  the  peace  into  which  the  new  king  had 
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entered  with  Napoleon,  she  had  recovered  Pomer- 
aiiia  and  the  Isle  of  Rugen  ;  but  Finhand  was  fast 
in  the  fangs  of  Russia,  and  could  not  be  extracted. 
1'he  death  of  tlie  Crown  Prince  in  May,  1810,  and 
tlie  increasing  infirmities  of  the  aged  king,  plunged 
the  nation  into  its  former  alarm.  The  throne  was 
again  without  a  successor.  It  was  resolved  to  elect 
cue,  and  a  diet  was  convoked  for  the  purpose.  At 
this  time  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  was  indeed 
precarious.  Her  unprincipledneighbour  mightnot 
long  remain  satisfied  even  with  J"'inland.  At  an 
hour's  warning,  the  legions  of  that  power  might  be 
])ut  in  motion,  to  win  the  crown  of  the  Goths  for 
the  successor  of  Rurick.  Again,  France  might  re- 
vard  the  alliance  of  Denmark,  at  the  expense  of 
Swedish  independence.  AVhat  the  nation  wanted, 
was  a  prince  of  valour  sufficient  to  defend  her  di- 
minished territories  from  foreign  aggression,  and 
of  ability  sufficient  to  promote  her  internal  welfare. 
Several  candidates — among  others,  the  king  of  Den- 
mark— were  proposed  and  rejected  ;  and  after  a 
deliberation  of  two  months,  the  choice  of  the  diet 
fell  on  the  Prince  of  Ponte-Corvo.  In  electing 
Bernadotte,  the  states  were  influenced,  first,  by  his 
high  reputation  throughout  Europe  ;  and  next,  by 
the  hope  that  such  an  election  would  be  agreeable 
to  Napoleon,  and  transfox-m  the  most  formidable  of 
their  enemies  into  a  steadfast  friend.  Of  the  more 
than  coolness  between  the  Emperor  and  his  mar- 
shal, they  had  not,  and  could  not  have  any  know- 
ledge. The  Swedes  also  remembered  that  Berna- 
dotte  had  been  reared  a  Protestant,  and  had  little 
doubt  that  his  present  profession  of  Catholicism  was 
merely  nominal.  But  what  weighed  as  much  at 
least  with  the  electors,  as  all  the  preceding  consid- 
ex-ations,  was  the  justice,  humanity,  mildness,  acti- 
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vity,  firmness,  and  wisdom  he  had  exliihited  during 
his  administration  of  Fionia  and  Jutland.  Unex- 
pected as  such  a  choice  must  liavebeen  to  all  Europe, 
little  could  be  said  against  it  when  announced.  If 
a  great  soldier  were  wanted,  where  look  but  among 
the  conquering  heroes  of  France  ?  and  of  those 
heroes  who  stood  higher  tlftin  the  Prince  of  Ponte- 
Corvo  1  If  he  had  not  the  desperate  reckless  cou- 
rage of  a  Ney,  a  Murat,  or  a  Lannes,  he  was  pro- 
bably superior  to  all  these  collectively,  in  the  quali- 
ties necessary  to  form  the  general.  If  the  victories 
gained  by  his  unaided  skill  were  not  so  splendid  as 
those  of  a  few  other  marshals,  this  was  to  be  hnpu- 
ted  to  want  of  opportunity  alone  ;  certain  it  is,  that 
both  officers  and  men  had  a  firmer  reliance  on  his 
talents  and  character  than  on  those  of  almost  any 
other  general.  If  he  had  not  the  comprehensive 
military  genius  of  a  Massena,  he  was  fully  equal  to 
that  veteran  in  science.  In  short,  he  was  such  a 
soldier  as  the  occasion  required ;  bold  enough  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  most  dreaded  enemies  of  Sweden, 
and  prudent  enough  not  to  risk  her  fate  on  a  des- 
j)erate  struggle.  The  elevation  of  Bernadotte  was 
anything  but  agreeable  to  Napoleon.  When  some 
deputies  from  the  diet  at  Orebro  waited  on  the  for- 
mer to  leai'n  whether,  in  the  event  of  his  election, 
he  would  accept  theofi"ered  dignity,  he  replied,  that, 
as  far  as  regarded  himself,  he  had  no  objection  ;  but 
tp.at,  being  a  subject  and  servant  of  the  Emperor, 
he  could  do  notiiing  without  his  permission.  The 
latter  consented  that  he  should  become  a  candidate, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  secretly  instructed  his  am- 
bassador to  support  the  interests  of  the  Danish  king. 
He  sometimes  endeavoured  in  an  indirect  manner 
to  dissuade  the  prince  from  going.  "  You  will  pro- 
bably be  called  to  Sweden,"  said  he,  one  day  :  "  I 
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Imd  formed  the  design  of  giving  you  Arragon  and 
Catalonia,  for  Spain  is  too  great  a  country  for  my 
brother's  ca[>aeity."  But  Bernadotte  was  not  to  be 
duped:  he  well  knew  that  Spain  was  not  Napoleon's 
to  give,  and  that  if  it  were,  he  should  be,  at  best, 
the  lieutenant  of  Napoleon.  Again,  when  he  ap- 
plied for  letters-patent  to  emancipate  him  from  his 
allegiance  to  France,  he  met  with  a  new  obstacle. 
The  Emperor  asked  him  to  engage  never  to  bear 
anus  against  France  !  Bernadotte  exclaimed  with 
indignant  surpi'ise  against  a  proposition  which 
would  have  made  the  sovereign  of  Sweden  a  vassal 
of  Napoleon.  The  other  was  ashamed  to  insist,  and 
bade  him  adieu,  with  these  ominous  words  :  *'Go  1 
our  destinies  are  about  to  be  accomplished  !"  Bo- 
naparte durst  not  act  as  his  inclinations  prompted 
him  :  if  he  opposed  the  elevation  of  his  marsiial, 
might  not  the  bwedes  hmk  to  England,  or  to  Russia { 
^-Court  and  Camp  of  Bonaparte. 

GENERAL    DUPAS. 

As  successor,  though  still  subordinate  to  Berna- 
dotte, arrived  at  Hamburg,  as  governor,  General 
Dupas,  in  April,  1808.  In  this  appointment  the 
JCnviieror  cruelly  disappointed  the  wishes  and  the 
liopes  of  the  uiitortunate  hihabitants  of  Lower  Sax- 
ony.    His  exactions  were  tearful.     *'  So  long,"  was 

his  usual  expression,  "as  I  see  these rolling 

in  their  carriages,  I  must  have  money  from  them." 
Yet,  to  do  him  justice,  his  extoi'tions  were  not  all 
for  himself  ;  he  became  the  blood-sucker  of  others, 
not  to  nourish  his  own  life,  but  him  to  whom  he  had 
devoted  his  existence.  The  senate  of  Hamburg 
granted  to  marshals  thir-y  fredericks  per  day,  for 
the  expenses  of  their  table,  and  to  generals,  twenty. 
Uupas,  though  entitled  only  to  tlie  latter,  demand- 
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ed  the  former  allowance,  which  was  refused.  To 
avenge  himself  nobly,  he  required  to  be  served 
every  day  with  a  breakfast  and  dinner  of  thirty  co- 
vers. At  his  table  only  the  most  exquisite  wines 
were  drunk ;  even  his  menials,  down  to  the  scullion, 
were  treated  to  champaign,  and  the  finest  fruits, 
brought  at  great  expence  from  the  best  hot-houses  Jl 
in  Berlin.  Dupas  had  thus  the  satisfaction  of  VI 
knowing  that  he  cost  the  city  moi'e  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  His  account  for  the  twenty-one 
weeks  he  remained  was  183,000  francs,  (£7625.) 
His  passionate  brutality  was  ludicrous  in  itself, 
but,  from  the  power  which  he  held,  might  become 
terrible  in  its  consequences.  An  officer  of  artillery 
informed  me,  that,  having  executed  an  order  to 
plant  two  light  guns  before  the  gate  leading  to 
Altona,  he  went  to  inform  the  general.  He  found 
him  in  a  furious  rage  at  something,  smashing 
every  article  within  reach  ;  in  presence  of  the  offi- 
cer, he  broke  more  than  two  dozen  plates,  which 
certainly  had  not  cost  him  very  dear.  Irlamburg 
being  a  fortified  city,  it  had  long  been  customary  to 
shut  the  gates  at  night-fall ;  but  on  Sundays  they 
remained  open  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
longer,  to  accommodate  those  who  had  been 
abroad.  Dupas  took  it  into  his  head  to  shut  the 
gates  at  seven,  and,  of  coui'se,  being  spring,  in 
broad  daylight.  On  Sunday  the  same  order  was 
observed  ;  consequently  on  the  first  Sabbath  even- 
ing, peaceable  inhabitants,  who  as  usual,  had  been 
taking  their  recreation  in  the  country,  were  much 
astonished  to  find  themselves  shut  out.  The  num- 
ber waiting  for  admittance  every  instant  increased, 
and,  after  in  vain  requesting  the  officer  in  command 
to  admit  them,  some  of  their  friends  inside  resolved 
to  go   to   the   commandant.     The  lattei*,  accom- 
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panicd  by  tlie  general,  soon  ari-ived,  and  no  one 
doubting  that  they  came  for  the  purpose  of  order- 
ing the  gate  to  be  unlocked,  their  approach  was 
greeted  by  a  cheer.  Dupas  either  considered  this 
as  an  insult,  or  mistaking  it  for  the  signal  of  sedi- 
tion, instead  of  opening  the  gate,  ordered  the  guai'd 
to  fire  upon  several  hundred  peaceable  citizens, 
who  only  asked  to  be  admitted  to  their  own  hearths. 
Tlie  consequence  was,  that  some  were  killed,  and 
many  seriously  wounded  ;  among  the  former,  a 
poor  man,  who,  to  support  a  wife  and  five  children, 
sold  cakes  and  gingerbread,  fell  by  one  of  the  first 
bullets,  while  quietly  seated  on  his  barrow.  For- 
tunately, after  the  first  discharge,  the  blind  fury  of 
Dupas  calmed  so  far  that  he  did  not  repeat  the 
the  order  to  fire  ;  but  the  gates  i*emained  closed  ; 
and  next  morning  a  proclamation  was  issued,  for- 
bidding the  inhabitants,  under  the  severest  penal- 
ties, to  cry  hurra  !  or  to  assemble  by  more  than 
tiiree  in  the  streets. — Buurrienne. 

NAPOLEON  AND  THE  TKRRIFJED  ARTIST. 

Just  before  Napoleon  set  out  for  Belgium,  he  sent 
for  the  clevei-est  artist  of  his  class  in  Paris,  and 
demanded  of  him  whether  he  would  engage  to  make 
a  coat  of  mail,  to  be  worn  under  the  ordinary  dress, 
which  should  be  absolutely  bullet  proof ;  and  that, 
if  so,  he  might  name  his  own  price  for  such  a  work. 
The  man  engaged  to  make  the  desired  object,  if 
allowed  proper  time,  and  he  named  eighteen  thou- 
sand francs  as  the  price  for  it.  The  bargain  was 
concluded,  and,  indue  time,  the  work  was  produced, 
and  its  maker  honoured  with  a  second  audience  of 
the  Emperor.  "  Now,"  said  his  imperial  majesty, 
"put  it  on."  The  man  did  so.  "As  I  am  to  stake 
u)y  hfe  on  its  efhcacy,  you  will,  I  suppose,  have  no 
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objection  to  do  the  same."  And  he  took  a  braeo 
of  pistols  aud  prepared  to  disciiarge  one  at  the 
breast  of  the  astonished  *'  artist."  There  was  no 
retreating  however,  and,  half  dead  with  fear,  he 
stood  the  fire,  and  to  the  infinite  credit  of  his  work, 
with  perfect  impunity.  But  the  Emperor  was  not 
content  with  the  trial  ;  he  fired  the  second  pistol 
at  the  back  of  the  trembling  artist,  and  afterwards 
discharged  a  fowhng-piece  at  another  part  of  him 
with  similar  effect.  '"  Well,"  said  the  Emperor, 
"  you  have  produced  a  capital  work,  undoubtedly — 
what  is  to  be  the  price  of  it  ?"  Eighteen  thousand 
francs  was  named  as  the  agreed  sum.  "  Thei'e  is 
an  order  for  them,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  and  here 
is  another  of  an  equal  sum,  for  tiie  fright  i  have 
given  you." — Nap.  Anec, 

lucien's  propiiktic  uemoxstrance  with 

N&IOLKO.N. 

Of  all  Napoleon's  relaiiojis,  his  brother  Lucien 
proved  liiniself  the  most  determined  opposer  of  his 
views  and  plans.  One  day,  while  they  were  dispu- 
ting warmly  on  some  subject,  Luciea  drew  out  his 
watch,  and,  dashing  it  violeutly  on  the  ground,  ad- 
dressed to  his  brother  these  remarkable  words  : 
"  You  will  desti'oy  yourself  as  I  have  destroyed 
that  watch  ;  and  the  time  will  come  when  your 
family  and  friends  will  not  know  where  to  shelter 
tiieir  heads." — Mayp's  Memoirs. 

MARRIAGE  OF  NAPOLEN  WITH  THE  ARCH-DUCHESS 
MAHIA  LOUISA. 

On  the  8th  of  Febniary,  1810,  Prince  Berthier 
left  Paris,  by  order  of  Napoleon,  to  go  and  demand 
the  hand  of  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  j   on  the  15th,  the 
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convention  of  maiTiajje  was  ratified  ;  and  on  the 
27th  tlie  Emperor  of  France  communicated  his  de- 
termination to  the  senate  by  the  following  message: 
— "  Senators, — we  liave  sent  to  Vienna,  as  our  am- 
bassador extraordinary,  our  cousin  the  Prince  of 
Neufchatel,  to  demand  the  hand  of  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
We  shall  direct  our  minister  of  foreign  affairs  to 
communicate  to  you  the  ai'ticles  of  the  convention 
of  marriage  between  us  and  the  Archduchess  Maria 
Louisa,  which  have  been  concluded,signed,  and  rati- 
fied. We  have  been  desirous  of  contributing  emi- 
nently to  the  happiness  of  the  present  generation. 
Tiie  enemies  of  the  continent  have  founded  their 
j)r()sperity  on  its  dissensions,  and  tearing  itself  to 
pieces.  They  can  no  longer  feed  the  flame  of  war; 
by  feigning  for  us  schemes  incompatible  with  the 
ties  and  duties  of  relationship,  that  we  have  just 
contracted  with  the  imperial  reigning  house  of 
A  iistria.  The  shining  qualities  tiiat  distinguish  th;j 
Archduchess  ^laria  Louisa  have  gained  her  the  af- 
fections of  the  people  of  Austria.  They  have  fixed 
our  regard.  Our  subjects  will  love  this  princess  out 
of  love  to  us,  till,  after  witnessing  all  those  virtues 
that  have  placed  her  so  high  in  our  esteem,  they 
love  her  for  herself.  Given  at  our  palace  of  the 
'luileries,  the  27th  of  February,  1810." 

On  the  5th  of  March  following,  the  Prince  of 
Neufchatel,  commissioned  to  demand  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Louisa,  made  his  public  entry  into 
A'lenna.  On  the  8th  he  appeared  at  court  in  full 
ceremony ;  where,  after  appro;iching  the  Emperor's 
throne,  he  declared  the  purport  of  his  mission  in  a 
«liort  harangue.  The  Emperor  Francis  sent  for 
his  daughter;  she  appeared,  gave  her  consent,  and 
received  a  portrait  of   the   Emperor   Napoleon. 
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After  that  Prince  Berthier  waited  on  the  Arch- 
duke Cliarles,  and  communicated  to  him  tlie  desire 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  that  he  would  act  as  his 
representative  in  the  marriage  ceremony.  On  the 
1 1th  of  !March  the  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Vi- 
enna, at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  the  church  of 
the  Augustines,  and  on  the  13th  the  Empress  set- 
out  for  Paris.  At  Braunaw  she  was  received  by 
the  Queen  of  Naples,  who  went  as  far  as  that  city 
to  meet  her.  She  was  welcomed  in  all  the  capitals 
th.rough  which  she  passed.  At  Munich  she  was 
received  by  the  King  of  Bavaria  ;  at  Augsburg,  by 
the  late  Elector  of  Treves  ;  at  Stutgard,  by  the 
King  and  Qjueen  of  Wurtemberg,  in  the  most 
sumptuous  manner.  On  the  22nd  of  March  she 
arrived  at  Strasburg.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  '. 
repaired  to  Compeigne,  where  tlie  Empress  was  to 
arrive.  The  day  on  which  she  was  expected,  the 
Emperor  desired  the  King  of  Holland  to  go  and 
meet  her.  The  latter  complied,  and  went  to  Sois- 
sons  ;  but,  while  he  stopped  in  that  city,  Napoleon 
changed  his  determination,  set  out  from  Compeigne 
in  a  calash,  passed  the  King  of  Holland,  met  the 
Empress,  and  returned  to  the  palace  of  Soissons, 
while  his  brother  was  still  tiiere  !  In  the  evening 
of  the  28th  of  March  the  Emperor  re-entered  Com  ■ 
peigne,  with  the  Empress,  under  a  great  number 
of  triumphal  ai'ches.  This  event  was  signalized  by 
acts  of  beneficence.  The  civil  marriage  took  place 
at  St.  Cloud  on  the  1st  of  April,  1810,  and  the  I'e- 
ligious  ceremony  was  solemnized  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Louvre,  the  next  day.  All  the  kings  and  princes 
then  assembled  in  Paris  were  present  at  these  cere* 
monies.  Rejoicings  the  most  magnificent — balls, 
concerts,  illuminations  followed ;  but  in  their  course 
ftn  accident  occurred,  which  many,  and  especially 
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the  Emperor  himself,  regarded  as  a  dread  omoii. 
At  a  fete  given  by  Prince  Sclnvartzenburg,  a  tem- 
porary dancing-room,  erected  in  the  garden,  cauglit 
fire  :  the  attempt  to  check  the  progress  of  the  flames 
proved  unavailing  :  the  prince's  sister,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  persons,  perished.  It  \Yas  remembered 
that  a  great  calamity,  in  like  manner,  marred  the 
rejoicings  in  honour  of  the  ill-starred  nuptials  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  his  Austrian  bride,  the  grand-aunt 
of  the  Empress,  the  unfortunate  Maria  Antoinette. 
In  consequence  of  the  fall  of  a  scaff'old,  in  the  Rue 
Royal,  and  the  crush  attending  it,  three  hundred 
pei'sons,  who  had  assembled  to  witness  a  display  of 
fire-works  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  were  either 
killed  on  the  spot,  or  subsequently  died  of  their 
wounds.  The  immediate  event,  and  the  recollec- 
tions with  which  it  was  associated,  were  impressed 
deeply  on  Napoleon's  mind.  He  remembered  it 
in  the  triumphant  day  of  Dresden — a  day  in  which 
the  genius  and  fortune  of  "the  great  gainer  of  bat- 
tles" wasmost  conspicuously  displayed ;  he  remem- 
hereditinthunder,]ightningand  storm,  and  the  con- 
flict of  four  hundred  tliousand  combatants.  When, 
by  the  direct  and  solemn  interference,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  the  unfailing  Nemesis,  he  struck  down  with 
his  own  hand  the  traitor  Moreau,  he  saw,  from  the 
consternation  displayed  amongst  the  gi-oup  against 
which  he  had  pointed  the  cannon,  that  some  person 
of  high  consideration  had  been  slain,  he  erroneously 
fancied  that  the  victim  must  have  been  Sclnvart- 
zenburg, the  commander-in-chief,  and  lamented 
aloud  that  the  lot  should  have  fallen  upon  him  ; 
but  added,  "  He,  then,  was  the  victim  whom  the 
fatal  fire  at  the  ball  indicated  ;  I  always  regar'led 
it  as  a  m'esace, — it ««  now  nlain  whom  it  coucerned." 
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MARIA  LOUISA  AND  NAPOLEON. 

The  marriage  of  ^laria  Louisa  was  consummated 
at  FontainLleau  immediately  after  her  arrival.  'J'he 
Emperor,  setting  aside  all  the  etiquette  that  had 
been  previously  arranged,  went  to  meet  hex',  and  in 
disguise  got  into  her  carriage.*  She  was  agreeably 
surprised  when  she  discovered  him.  Shehad  always 
been  given  to  understand  that  Berthier,  who  had 
married  her  by  proxy  at  Vienna,  in  person  and  age 
exactly  represented  the  Emjjeror  ;  she,  however, 
signified  she  observed  a  very  pleasing  .difference 
between  them.  Maria  Lousia  confessed  to  the 
Emperor,  that  when  lier  marriage  with  liim  was 
first  proposed,  she  could  not  help  feeling  a  kind  of 
terror,  owing  to  the  accounts  she  had  heard  of  Na- 
poleon from  the  individuals  of  her  family.  When 
fche  mentioned  these  reports  to  her  uncles,  the  arch- 
dukes, who  were  very  ui'gent  for  the  marriage,  they 
replied,  "That  w-as  all  very  true,  while  he  was  our 
enemy  :  but  the  case  is  altered  now." 

"  'Jo  afford  an  idea  of  the  sympathy  and  good 
will  with  which  the  different  members  of  the  Aus- 
trian family  were  taught  to  regard  me,"'  said  the 
Emperor,  "it  is  sufficient  to  mention,  that  one  of 
the  young  Archdukes  frequently  burned  his  dolls, 
wliichhe  called  roasting  Napoleon.  Ileafterwards 
declared  he  would  not  roast  me  any  more,  for  he 
loved  me  very  much,  because  I  had  given  his  sister 
Louisa  plenty  of  money  to  buy  him  playthings." — 
Nap.  Anec. 

THE   EMPRKSS    MARIA   LOUISA. 

The  Empress  Maria-Louisa  was  nineteen  years 
of  age  when  she  married  Napoleon  ;  her  hair  was 
of  a  light  colour,  hereyes  blue  and  expressive,  her 
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walk  was  noble,  and  her  figure  imposing.  Her 
hands  and  feet  were  formed  in  perfect  beauty,  and 
mi-iht  serve  for  models.  Health,  youth,  and  a 
florid  complexion,  were  joined  to  much  timidity  : 
tliislatteroccasioned  the  Empress  to  appear  haughty 
before  the  ladies  of  the  court  ;  in  private,  she  ap- 
peared to  love  the  Emperor,  and  was  devoted  to 
his  will. —  Constant. 

COMPARISON   OF   JOSEPHINE   WITH    MARIA    LOUISA. 

As  a  domestic  occurrence,  nothing  could  more 
contribute  to  Bonaparte's  happiness  than  his  union 
Maria  Louisa.  He  was  wont  to  compare  her  with 
Josephine,  by  giving  the  latter  all  the  advantages  of 
art  and  grace  ;  the  former  charms  of  simj)le  mo- 
desty and  innocence.  His  former  Empress  used 
every  art  tosupport  or  enhanceher  personal  charms ; 
but  with  so  much  prudence  and  mystery,  that  the 
secret  cares  of  her  toilette  could  never  be  traced 
— her  successor  trusted  for  the  power  of  pleasing, 
to  youth  and  nature.  Josephine  mismanaged  her 
revenue,  and  incurred  debt  without  scruple.  Ma- 
ria Louina  lived  within  her  income,  or,  if  she  de- 
sired any  indulgence  beyond  it,  which  was  rarely 
the  case,  she  asked  it  as  a  favour  of  Napoleon.  Jo- 
sephine, accustomed  to  political  intrigue,  loved  to 
to  manage,  to  influence,  and  to  guide  her  husband; 
Maria  Louisa  desired  only  to  please  and  obey  him. 
Both  were  excellent  women,  of  great  sweetness 
of  temper,  and  fondly  attached  to  Napoleon.  In 
ihe  ditfereuce  between  these  distinguished  persons 
we  can  easily  discriminate  the  leading  features  of 
the  Parisian,  and  the  simple  German  beauty  ;  but 
it  is  certainly  singular  that  the  artificial  character 
should  have  belonged  to  the  daughter  of  the  West 
ludian  planter  ;  that  marked  by  nature  and  sini- 
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plicity,  to  a  princess  of  the   proudest  court  in  Eii 
rope.— Scott. 

napoleon's    campaign   in    RUSSIA. 

The  account  of  this  vast  but  ruinous  campaign 
is  so  replete  with  incidental  anecdote,  that  it  will 
perfectly  accord  with  the  nature  of  our  work  to 
devote  a  considerable  space  to  it.  The  following 
is  taken  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  is  as 
much  condensed  as  is  compatible  with  perspecuitv 
The  author  of  the  work  reviewed  is  Labaume,  an' 
eve-witness  of  what  he  professes  to  describe  :  the 
extracts  fi-om  his*  work  are  distinguished  by  tin 
usual  signs  of  quotation  i — 

The  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Russiabeim 
completed,  the  chief  otRcers  of  the  grand  French 
army  were  oi'dered  to  join  their  respective  corps 
about  the  middle  of  May  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
Kapoleon  arrived  at  Thoi'n,  to  assume  the  general 
direction  of  the  campaign.  On  the  24th  and  25th 
of  June,  1812,  the  Niemen  was  passed;  and  by 
the  end  of  July  the  head  quarters  were  established 
at  Witepsk.  The  fourth  corps,  to  which  our  au- 
thor was  attached,  proceeded,  after  crossing  the 
Niemen,  by  a  different  route  from  that  of  the 
main  army,  and,  in  the  course  of  its  march,  ex- 
perienced incredible  hardships  from  the  state  of 
the  roads,  which  generally  lay  through  immense 
forests,  or  across  marshes,  on  which  the  trunks  of 
trees  were  laid  to  render  the  passage  practicable. 
The  towns  through  which  it  passed  were  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Jews,  remarkable  for  their  extreme 
du'tiness  ;  and,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  provisions 
which  already  prevailed,  the  army  was  forced,  it  is 
said,  to  pillage  the  inhabitants  for  subsistence.  Its 
march,  accordingly,  carried  terror  along  with  it  ; 
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ihe  peaceful  population  were  alarmed  by  the  hor- 
rible tumult  which  announced  its  arrival  ;  and  a 
the  village  of  New-Troki,  the  generals,  on  entering 
the  city,  were  met  by  a  crowd  of  Jews,  followed  by 
their  women  and  children,  who  threw  themselves 
at  their  feet,  imploring,  but  in  vain,  their  protec- 
tion against  the  licentiousness  of  the  troops.  Bo- 
naparte having  spentsome  time  at  Wilna  and  VVi- 
tepsk  in  organizing  a  new  system  of  internal  ad- 
ministration, proceeded  to  put  his  army  in  motion 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  ulterior  objects  ; 
and  on  the  16th  August,  after  some  rapid  march- 
ing, his  whole  force  was  concentrated  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Smolensko.  Our  author,  who  was  posted 
at  a  small  village  on  the  right  in  reserve,  here 
learned  that  the  town  had  been  stormed  after  a 
sanguinary  combat,  during  which  it  was  set  on  fire 
by  the  Russians.  On  the  19thhe  entered  the  place 
with  his  corps  ;  and  his  description  of  the  scene 
which  he  witnessed,  presents  an  affecting  picture 
of  the  horrors  of  war. 

"  In  every  direction  we  marched  over  scattered 
ruins  and  dead  bodies.  Palaces,  still  burning,  of- 
fered to  our  sight  only  walls  half  destroyed  by  the 
flames,  and,  thick  among  the  fragments,  were  the 
blackened  carcasses  of  the  wretched  inhabitants 
whom  the  fire  had  consumed.  The  few  housts 
that  remained  were  completely  filled  with  soldiery, 
while  at  the  door  stood  the  miserable  proprietor 
without  an  asylum,  deploring  the  death  of  his  chil- 
dren and  the  loss  of  his  fortune.  The  churches 
alone  afforded  some  consolation  to  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims who  had  no  other  shelter.  'J'he  cathedral, 
celebrated  through  Europe,  and  held  in  great  vene- 
ration by  the  Russians,  became  the  refnge  of  the 
unfortunate  beings  who  had  escaped  the  flames. 
1U4  2  B 
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In  this  church,  and  round  its  altars,  were  seen 
whole  famihes  extended  on  the  ground  On  one 
side  was  an  old  man  just  expiring,  and  casting  a 
last  look  on  the  image  of  the  saint  whom  he  had 
all  his  life  invoked  ;  on  the  other  was  an  infant 
\\hose  feeble  cries  the  mother,  worn  down  with 
grief,  was  endcavoui'ing  to  hush,  and  while  she  pre- 
sented it  with  the  breast,  her  tears  dropped  fast 
upon  it.  In  the  midst  of  this  desolation,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  army  into  the  town,  formed  a  striking 
contrast.  On  one  side  was  seen  the  abject  sub- 
mission of  the  conquered — on  the  other  the  pride 
attendant  upon  victory  :  the  former  had  lost  all — 
the  latter,  rich  with  spoil,  and  ignorant  of  defeat, 
marched  along  to  the  sound  of  warlike  music,  in- 
spiring the  unhappy  remains  of  a  vanquished 
population  with  min^^led  fear  and  admiration." 

It  was  generally  imagined  in  the  French  army, 
that  after  the  capture  of  Smolensko,  Bonaparte 
would  rather  endeavour  to  secure  the  footing 
which  he  had  gained  in  the  Russian  territory,  than, 
at  such  an  advanced  period  of  the  season,  push  on 
his  army  to  new  enterprises  : — that  for  this  pur- 
pose, fortifying  Smolensko  and  Witepsk,  which,  by 
their  position,  commanded  the  Dwina  and  Nieper, 
and  afterwards  taking  possession  of  Riga,  he  would 
turn  his  attention  to  the  organization  of  Poland  ;— 
andthat  in  particular  hewould  be  anxiousto provide 
good  quarters  for  his  troops  during  the  winter  ; 
from  which,  being  refreshed  from  the  fatigues  of 
the  late  active  campaign,  they  might  be  ready  to 
issue  to  new  conquests  with  the  first  gleam  of 
spring.  But  such  a  slow  process  of  conquest  was 
not  congenial  to  the  ardent  spirit  of  Napoleon, 
who  was  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  prosecute  his 
wild  military  adventure  into  the  interior  of  Russia. 
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Witli  this  view  the  very  day  after  the  capture  of 
Sinolensko,  the  cavalry  under  the  king  of  Naples, 
and  pai't  of  the  artillery,  to  which  Marshal  Ney 
soon  afterwards  reunited  his  corps,  were  on  the 
road  to  Moscow  in  pursuit  of  the  Russians  ;  and 
about  the  4th  September,  the  whole  French  army 
was  concentrated  in  front  of  the  entrenched  posi- 
tion of  Mejaisk,  where  the  Russians  had  resolved 
to  hazard  a  general  action  in  defence  of  Moscow. 
1'hefourth  corps, after  leaving Smolensko,  marched 
along  the  flank  of  the  grand  army.  The  country 
through  which  it  passed,  was  in  general  com- 
pletely destroyed  ;  the  towns  were  burnt,  and  the 
castles  pillaged.  Occasionally,  however,  cattle 
were  found  grazing  in  the  fields,  and  there  were 
inhabitants  in  the  villages.  On  reaching  the  plain 
of  the  Nieper,  the  rising  grounds  on  the  right  wei-e 
observered  to  be  well  cultivated  ;  and  from  the 
eraoke  of  the  villages,  it  appeared  that  they  had 
not  been  abandoned.  Their  peaceable  inhabitants 
were  remarked  gazing  from  the  tops  of  the  hills 
on  the  march  of  the  troops,  anxious  to  discover 
whether  they  were  coming  to  trouble  the  peace  of 
their  humble  abodes.  About  the  latter  end  of 
August,  the  Viceroy's  corps  reached  the  town  of 
Viasma,  which  was  newly  built,  and  contained  ten 
thousand  inhabitants.  By  the  time  the  French 
entered  it,  it  was  in  flames,  and  before  they  left  it, 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  On  the  road,  also, 
they  met  with  several  magnificent  castles  entirely 
laid  waste.  One  of  them  had  possessed  a  fine  gar- 
den, with  beautiful  walks  tastefully  arranged  ;  but 
it  was  soon  completely  pillaged.  The  furniture 
was  every  where  broken  to  pieces.  Fragments  of 
the  finest  china  lay  scattered  about  the  garden  ; 
and  valuable  prints  torn  from  their  frames,  were 
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left  to  be  blown  about  by  the  winds.  On  the 
4th  September,  the  fourth  corps  effected  its  junc- 
tion with  the  vanguard  of  the  main  army,  com- 
manded by  the  King  of  Naples,  who  was  distin- 
guished from  afar  by  his  white  plume,  animating 
the  troops  to  the  combat.  He  was  immediately 
joined  by  the  Viceroy  ;  and  the  consultation  of 
those  distinguished  officers  was  calmly  continued 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  which  was 
every  minute  killing  some  of  those  around  them. 
The  next  day  (Sept.  25)  the  King  of  Naples,  ardent 
in  pursuit,  and  rapidly  advancing  with  the  fourth 
corps  on  his  flank,  the  army  soon  came  in  sight  of  the 
entrenched  position  of  the  Russians.  On  the  right 
was  tlie  abbey  of  Rototskoi,  covered  with  colour- 
ed tiles,  which,  reflecting  the  I'aysofthe  sun  through 
the  cloud  of  dust  raised  by  the  cavalry,  served  to 
heighten,  by  its  brilliant  and  picturesque  appear- 
ance, the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  sunvmnding scenery. 
The  army  of  Kutusoff  had  been  forced  to  retire  on 
an  eminence  which  it  had  entrenched  ;  and  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Viceroy,  followed 
by  his  staff,  proceeded  to  reconnoitre,  the  Russian 
position,  when  the  approach  of  the  JEmperor  was 
announced.  He  soon  appeared,  attended  by  his 
suite,  and  taking  his  station  on  an  eminence  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  enemy's  camp,  he  long 
and  anxiously  surveyed  their  position  ;  and  having 
observed  all  the  adjacent  grounds,  began  to  hum 
over  some  insignificant  tune.  He  then  conversed 
some  time  with  the  Viceroy,  and,  mounting  his 
horse,  went  to  consult  with  the  Pi-inceof  Erkmuhl. 
Towards  the  extreme  right,  the  Russians  had  a 
redoubt,  which,  by  its  destructive  fire,  spread  con- 
sternation through  the  French  line.  After  a  san- 
guinary combat  of  about  an  hour,  this  redoubt  was 
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carried  with  the  loss  of  1200  men,  who  remained 
dead  in  the  entrenchments  ;  the  next  day,  Napo- 
leon was  reviewing  the  6Ist  regiment,  which  had 
suffered  the  gx*eatest  loss,  he  asked  the  Colonel, 
what  had  become  of  one  of  his  battalions  ?  *  Sire,' 
I'eplied  he, '  it  is  in  the  redoubt.'  The  following 
days  were  spent  in  reconnoitring,  and  in  making 
the  other  necessary  preparations  for  the  decisive 
battle  which  was  about  to  take  place.  The  author 
gives  the  following  s^triking  description  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  soldiers  during  the  night  which  pi'eceded 
the  encounter : 

"  Although  worn  out  with  fatigue,  we  felt  the 
want  of  sleep,  there  were  many  among  us  so  en- 
amoured of  glory,  and  so  flushed  with  the  hope  of 
the  morrow's  success,  that  they  were  absolutely  in- 
capable of  repose.  As  they  passed  the  wakeful 
hours,  and  the  silence  and  darkness  of  midnight 
stole  upon  them,  while  the  fires  of  the  sleeping  sol- 
diers now  almost  extinct,  threw  their  last  rays  of 
light  over  theheaps  of  arms  piled  around,  they  gave 
themselves  up  to  profound  meditation.  They  re- 
flected on  the  wonderful  events  of  our  strange  ex- 
pedition :  they  mused  on  the  results  of  a  battle 
which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  two  powerful  em- 
pires ;  they  compared  the  silence  of  the  night  with 
the  tumult  of  the  morrow ;  they  fancied  that  death 
was  now  hovering  over  their  crowded  ranks,  but 
the  darkness  of  the  night  prevented  them  from  dis- 
tinguishing who  would  be  the  unhappy  victims  : 
they  then  thought  of  their  parents — their  country 
— and  the  uncertainty  whether  they  should  ever  see 
these  beloved  objects  again,  plunged  them  into  the 
deepest  melancholy.  But  suddenly  before  baybreak, 
the  beat  of  the  drum  was  heard,  the  officers  cried 
to  arms,  the  uieu  eagerly  rushed  to  their  different 
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stations,  and  all,  in  order  for  battle,  awaited  the 
sii^ual  for  action.  The  colonels,  placing  themselves 
n\  the  centre  of  their  regiments,  ordered  the  trum- 
pet to  sound,  and  every  captain  surrounded  by  his 
company  read  aloud  the  following  proclamation : — 

"  Soldiers, — This  is  the  battle  so  much  desired  by 
you  !  The  victory  depends  on  yourselves.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  us.  It  will  give  us  abundance,  good 
winter  quarters,  and  a  prompt  return  to  our  coun- 
try !  Behave  as  at  Austerlitz,  at  Friedland,  at  Wi- 
tepsk,  at  Smolensko,— and  let  the  latest  posterity 
recount  with  pride,  your  conduct  on  this  day ;  let 
them  say  of  you — *  He  was  at  the  great  battle  un- 
der the  walls  of  Moscow  !' 

"  Everyone  was  penetrated  with  the  truths  con- 
tained in  these  energetic  words,  and  replied  to  them 
by  reiterated  acclamations.  Some  were  animated 
by  the  love  of  glory,  others  flattered  by  the  hope 
of  reward  ;  but  all  were  convinced  that  imperious 
necessity  compelled  us  to  conquer,  or  to  die.  To 
the  sentiment  of  self  preservation,  were  added  ideas 
of  duty  and  of  valour.  Every  heart  was  animated, 
every  breast  proudly  swelled,  and  each  flattered 
himself  that  this  important  day  might  place  him  in 
the  rank  of  those  privileged  men  who  were  born  to 
excite  the  envy  of  their  contemporaries,  and  the 
admiration  of  posterity.  Such  were  the  feelings  of 
the  army,  when  a  radiant  sun,  bursting  from  the 
thickest  fog,  shone  for  the  last  time  on  many  of  us. 
It  is  reported  that  at  this  sight.  Napoleon  exclaim- 
ed to  those  around  him,  *  Behold  the  sun  of  Aus- 
terlitz  !' " 

The  action  commenced  precisely  at  six  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  7th  ;  and  the  chief  object  of 
contest  where  our  autlior  was  stationed,  was  a  re 
doubt  in  the  centi'e  of  the  pos.tion.      This  redoubt 
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was  attacked  and  carried  by  the  French,  after  a 
tremendous  loss.  It  was  then  stormed  by  the  Rus- 
sains,  under  the  fire  of  300  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
tliey  were  advancing  to  strike  a  decisive  blow 
against  the  French  centre,  when  their  progress 
was  arrested  by  General  Friand,  who  with  a  bat- 
tery of  24  pieces  of  cannon,  carried  death  and  de- 
struction into  their  ranks.  The  interesting  narra- 
tive of  our  author  thus  proceeds: — 

"  The  Viceroy  seized  this  decisive  moment,  and 
flying  to  the  right,  ordered  a  simultaneous  attack  of 
the  grand  redoubt,  by  the  first,  thii'd,  and  four- 
teenth divisions.  Having  arranged  all  three  in 
order  of  battle,  these  troops  advanced  with  cool  in- 
trepidity. They  approached  even  to  the  entrench- 
ments of  the  enemy,  when  a  sudden  discharge  of 
grape  shot  from  tlie  whole  of  their  artillery  spread 
destruction  and  consternation  through  our  ranks. 
Our  troops  were  staggered  at  this  fatal  reception  ; 
but  the  Prince  knew  how  to  reanimate  their  spirits, 
by  calling  to  the  recollection  of  each  regiment  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  had  formerly  covered 
themselves  with  glory.  To  one  he  said, '  Preserve 
that  courage  which  has  gained  you  the  title  of  In- 
vincible ;'  to  another, '  R  emember,  your  reputation 
depends  on  this  day  ;'  then,  turning  towards  the 
9th  of  the  line,  he  said  to  them  with  emotion, '  Brave 
soldiers,  remember  you  were  with  me  at  Wagram, 
when  we  broke  the  enemy'scentre.'  By  these  words, 
and  still  more  by  his  example,  he  inflamed  the  va- 
lour of  his  troops  to  such  a  degree,  that,  shouting 
with  joy,  they  again  marched  with  ardour  to  the 
redoubt.  His  highness  riding  along  the  line,  ar- 
ranged the  attack  with  the  utmost  coolness,  and  led 
it  himself  at  the  head  of  Brouissier's  division.  At 
the  same  instant  a  division  of  cuirassiers,  from  the 
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centre  of  the  army,  rushed  on  the  redoubt,  and  of- 
fered to  our  astonished  sight  a  gi*and  and  sublinje 
spectacle.  The  whole  eminence,  wliich  ovei'hung 
us,  appeared  in  an  instant,  a  mass  of  moving  iron: 
the  glitter  of  the  arms,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  re- 
Uected  from  the  helmets  and  cuirasses  of  the  dra- 
goons, mingled  with  the  flames  of  the  cannon  that 
on  every  side  vomited  forth  death,  gave  to  the  re- 
doubt the  appearance  of  a  volcano  in  the  midst  of 
the  army.  The  enemy's  infantry,  placed  near  this 
j)oint,  behind  a  ravine,  kept  up  so  destructive  a  fire 
on  our  cuirassiers,  that  they  were  obliged  immedi- 
ately to  retire.  Our  infantry  took  their  place ;  and, 
turning  the  redoubt  to  the  right  and  left,  recom- 
menced a  furious  combat  with  the  Russians,  whose 
efforts  rivalled  our  own.  The  Viceroy  and  his  staff, 
in  spite  of  the  enemy's  tremendous  fire,  remained 
at  the  head  of  Bi*ouissier"s  division,  followed  by  the 
13th  and  30th  regiments.  They  advanced  on  the 
redoubt,  and,  entering  it  by  the  breastwork,  mas- 
sacred on  their  pieces,  the  cann(<neers  that  served 
them.  Prince  Kutusoff,  who  had  witnessed  this 
attack,  immediately  ordered  the  cuirassiers  of  the 
guard  to  advance,  and  endeavour  to  retake  the 
position.  These  were  the  best  of  their  cavalry. 
The  shock  between  their  cuirassiers  and  ours  was 
therefore  terrible  ;  and  one  may  jud^^e  of  the  fury 
with  which  both  parties  fought,  when  the  enemy,  in 
quitting  the  field,  left  it  completely  covered  with 
dead.  The  interior  of  the  redoubt  presented  a  hor- 
rid picture.  The  dead  were  heaped  on  one  ano- 
ther. The  feeble  cries  of  the  wounded  were  scarce- 
ly heard  amid  the  surrounding  tumult.  Arms  of 
every  description  were  scattered  over  the  field  (x 
battle.  The  parapets,  half  demolished,  had  their 
embrasures  eutireJy  desti'oyed.     Their  places  were 
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Jistinguised  only  by  the  cannon,  the  greatest  part 
of  which  were  dismounted  v^ud  sepanited  from  tlie 
broken  carriages.  In  the  midot  of  tliis  scene  of 
cai  iiage,  I  discovered  the  body  of  a  Russian  can- 
noneer decorated  with  three  crosses.  In  one  hand 
lie  held  a  broken  sword,  and  with  the  other  firmly 
grasped  the  carriage  of  the  gun  at  which  he  had  so 
valiantly  fought.  All  the  Russian  soldiers  in  the 
redoubt  chose  rather  to  perish  than  to  yield.  Tlie 
general  who  commanded  them,  would  have  shared 
their  fate,  if  his  valour  had  not  preserved  his  life. 
This  brave  soldier  had  sworn  to  die  at  his  post,  and 
he  would  have  kept  his  oath.  Seeing  all  his  com- 
panions dead  around  him,  he  endeavoured  to  preci- 
pitate himself  on  our  swords  ;  and  he  would  havo 
inevitably  met  his  death,  had  not  the  honour  of 
taking  such  a  prisoner  arrested  the  cruelty  of  the 
soldiers.  The  viceroy  received  him  with  kindness, 
and  committed  him  to  the  care  of  Colonel  Asseiiu, 
who  conducted  him  to  the  Emperor." 

The  Russians  having  evacuated  their  position 
during  the  night,  the  field  of  battle  was  immedi- 
ately occupied  by  the  French  ;  and  never,  perhaps 
did  any  human  eye  behold  such  a  spectacle  of  mi- 
sery and  slaughter.  The  ground  for  about  a  square 
league,  was  literally  covered  with  the  dead  and 
wounded.  In  many  places  the  bursting  of  shells 
had  promiscuously  heaped  together  men  and 
horses.  The  fire  of  the  howitzers  had  been  so  de- 
structive, that  heaps  of  bodies  lay  scattered  over 
the  plain  ;  and  where  the  ground  was  not  encum- 
bered with  the  slain,  it  was  covered  with  broken 
lances,  muskets,  helmets,  and  cuirasses,  or  with 
grape-shot  and  bullets  as  numerous  as  hail-stones 
after  a  violent  storm.  But  the  most  horrid  spec- 
tacle (continues  our  author)  was,  the  interior  of 
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the  ravines,  where  almost  all  the  wounded,  who, 
were  able  to  drag  themselves  along,  had  taken  re- 
fuge to  avoid  further  injury.  These  miserablo 
creatures,  heaped  one  upon  another,  and,  swim-, 
ming  in  their  blood,  uttered  the  most  heart-rend- 
ing groans.  They  frequently  invoked  death  witli 
piercing  cries,  and  eagerly  besought  us  to  put  aq 
end  to  iheir  agonies. 

Such  are  some  of  the  heart-rending  details  of 
this  glorious  battle,  which  we  lay  before  our  read-* 
ers,  not  for  the  purpose  of  shocking  tlieir  feelings,^ 
but  because  we  think  they  serve  to  place  what  is 
called  military  glory  in  its  true  light— and  thus,  in 
some  measure,  to  correct  those  false  impressions 
under  which  mankind  have  been,  in  all  ages,  so 
much  blinded  to  the  true  nature  of  the  warrior's 
exploits.  They  would  answer  a  still  greater  pur- 
pose, if  they  would  tend  to  soften  the  hearts  of 
those  cold  and  calculating  politicians,  who  make 
war  without  any  consideration  of  its  miseries,  and 
regard  the  plea  of  humanity  as  a  vulgar  common- 
place, altogether  unfit  to  betaken  into  the  accountof 
their  magnanimous  delibei*ations.  After  the  battle 
of  the  Moskwa,  the  French  army  pursued,  with- 
out resistance,  its  triumphant  march  to  Moscow. 
The  4th  corps  marching  on  the  left  by  the  route  of 
Zwenighorod,  passed  several  deserted  villages  and 
magnificent  castles  which  the  Cossacks  had  pil- 
laged. The  corn,  newly  ripe,  was  either  trodden 
down  or  eaten  by  the  Russian  cavalry,  and  the 
hay-stacks  which  covered  the  country,  being  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  spread  all  around  an  impene- 
trable smoke.  Having  arrived  at  a  small  village, 
the  Viceroy  ascended  an  eminence,  and  long  ex- 
amined whether  Moscow  could  be  seen.  Being 
still  conceahd  by  the  intervening  hills,  notliiug 
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\vas  perceived  but  clouds  of  dust,  wliieh,rismg  pa- 
rallel with  the  march  of  the  grand  army,  indicated 
the  route  which  it  had  pursued.  At  len  th,  Mos- 
cow, so  long,  and  ardently  wished  for.  was  plainly 
perceived  ;  and  the  uuthor  gives  the  following  pic- 
turesque description  of  the  first  coup  d'oell  of  this 
celebrated  city. 

"  We  distinguished,  at  a  distance,  and  amidst  the 
dust,  long  columns  of  Russian  cavalry,  all  march- 
ing towards  Moscow,  and  all  retiring  behind  the 
town,  as  soon  as  we  approached  it.  While  the 
fourth  corps  was  constructing  a  bridge  across  the 
Moskwa,  the  staff,  about  two  o'clock,  established 
itself  on  a  lofty  hill,  whence  we  perceived  a  thou- 
sand elegant  and  gilded  steeples,  which,  glittering 
in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  appeared  in  the  distance 
like  so  many  flaming  globes.  One  of  these  globes, 
placed  on  the  summit  of  a  pillar,  or  an  obleisk, 
had  the  exact  appearance  of  a  balloon,  suspended 
in  the  air.  Transported  with  delight  at  this  beau- 
tiful spectacle,  which  was  the  more  gratifying,  from 
the  remembrance  of  the  melancholy  objects,  which 
we  had  hitherto  seen,  we  could  not  suppress  our 
joy  ;  but,  with  one  spontaneous  movement,  we  all 
exclaimed  Moscow  !  Moscow  !  Atthesound  of  this 
wished-for  name,  the  soldiers  ran  up  the  hill  in 
crowds,  and  each  discovered  new  wonders  every 
instant.  One  admired  a  noble  chateauon  our  left, 
the  elegant  architecture  of  which  displayed  more 
than  eastern  magnificence  ;  another  directed  his 
attention  towards  a  palace  or  a  temple  ;  but  all 
were  struck  with  the  superb  picture  which  this  im- 
mense town  afforded.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  fertile  plain.  The  Moskwa  is  seen  meander- 
ing through  the  richest  meadows  ;  and  «>fter  liav- 
iug  fertilized  the  neighbouring  country,  takes  its 
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conrse  throvigii  the  middle  of  the  town,  separating 
an  immense  cluster  of  houses,  built  of  wood,  stone 
and  bricks,  constructed  in  a  style  which  partakes 
of  the  Gothic  and  modern  architecture,  and  in 
which  indeed  the  architecture  of  every  different 
nation  is  strangely  mingled.  The  walls,  variously 
painted,  the  domes  covered  with  lead  or  slates,  or 
glittering  with  gold,  offered  the  most  pleasing  va- 
riety ;  whilst  the  terraces  before  the  palaces,  the 
obelisks  over  the  gates,  and,  above  all,  the  steeples 
— really  presented  to  our  eyes  one  of  those  cele- 
brated cities  of  Asia,  which  we  thought  had  only 
existed  in  the  creative  imagination  of  the  Arabian 
poets." 

MOSCOW  AND  ITS  KREMLIN'. 

The  following  description  of  Moscow  and  its  vi- 
cinity was  given  by  a  Muscovite  to  M.  Labaume, 
while  the  latter  was  in  that  neighbourhood  : — 

"  Moscow,  built  in  the  Asiatic  style,  has  five  en- 
closures, one  within  another  ;  the  last,  comprising 
the  town  and  its  suburbs,  may  have  about  thirty 
werstes  (seven  leagues)  in  circuit,  but  the  fourth 
circumference,  being  that  of  the  town  only,  and 
which  is  called  Semlaingorod,  has  but  twelve.  The 
suburbs,  or  slohodes  are  thirty  in  number.  In  win- 
ter, the  population  amounts  to  300,000  souls  ;  but 
on  the  commencement  of  the  fine  season,  when 
many  retire  to  the  country,  this  number  diminishes 
one-third.  The  high  towers,  and  the  embattled, 
walls,  which  you  see  rising  in  themidstof  the  town, 
trace  the  first  enclosure,  called  Kremlin.  This 
fortress,  which  has  the  form  of  a  perfect  triangle, 
is  famous  in  our  annals,  and  has  never  been  taken.* 

•The  people  of  ISfoscow  helieved  that  the  preservation 
of  the  empire  depended  on  the  towers  of  this  ancient  for- 
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The  plan  of  it  was  given,  towai'ds  the  fourteenth 
century,  by  some  Italian  architects.  The  interior 
of  the  Kremlin  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  one 
called  K repots,  or  citadel,  contains  only  the  govern- 
ment buildings,  and  some  churches,  each  of  which 
is  surmounted  by  domes.  From  this  place  you  may 
distinguish  them  perfectly  well,  as  much  by  their 
elevation  as  by  the  gilding  of  their  steeples  and 
their  fantastical  architecture.  In  the  second  en- 
closure are  fine  houses,  commercial  streets,  and  the 
place  known  by  the  name  oi Bazar,  or  Khitaigorodj 
which  was  given  them  by  the  Tartars,  who  were 
its  founders.  Foedor,  elder  brother  of  Peter  the 
Great,  began  to  improve  Moscow.  He  construct- 
ed several  buildings  of  stone,  without  any  regular 
architecture.  It  is  to  him  we  owe  the  first  stud  of 
fine  horses,  and  some  useful  embellishments.  Al- 
though Peter  had  a  particular  affection  for  Peters- 
bui'gh,  nevertheless,  his  all  comprising  genius  did 
not  neglect  Moscow.  He  had  it  paved,  and  he 
adorned  it  with  superb  edifices  ;  he  enriched  it  by 
manufactures  ;  and,  lastly,  under  Elizabeth,  a  uni- 
versity was  established.  The  arsenal  within  the 
krepots  is  remarkable  for  six  culverins,  mounted 
on  fixed  slides,  the  longest  of  which  is  twenty  four 
feet  in  length.  Besides  this,  there  is,  near  the 
principal  gate,  an  enormous  howitzer,  at  least  three 
feet  in  diameter.  Further  on  is  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  Czars  ;  it  is  the  residence  of  our  Emper- 
ors :  yours  has  now  established  himself  there. 
Behind  is  the  palace  of  the  Senate  ;  close  by  this 
building  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  I  wan  ;  near  that  is 
the  foundation  of  an  ancient  tower,  with  the  famous 

tress.  An  incorrect  tradition  persuaded  them  that  it  never 
had  been  taken.  Thus,  to  express  the  idea  of  security,  it 
was  a  common  saying,  to  be  as  safe  at  tcHkin  theXremlin. 
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bell  which  was  cast  in  Moscow,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  ceutviry,  under  the  Czar  Boris 
Gedono.  It  is  an  astonishing  production,  which 
])roves,  that  even  at  that  remote  period,  the  Rus- 
sians had  made  gi'eat  progress  in  the  fii.e  arts, 
and  towards  civilization.  This  bell,  justly  admired 
for  the  beauty  of  the  figures  on  it  surface,  surpasses 
in  size  the  most  famous  in  Europe.  From  the 
krepots  you  enjoy  a  delightful  prospect.  On  the 
right  and  left  are  two  bridges  built  across  the 
Moskwa  ;  beyond  the  rivei',  stand  magnificent 
j)ai:ices,  and  in  the  bacit  ground  is  a  fine  landscape, 
embellished  with  couutry  seats." 

BURNING    OF    MOSCOW. 

The  day  being  very  calm,  we  hoped  that  no  other 
building  would  have  suffered  from  the  fire  at  Mos- 
cow but  the  Exchange.  But  what  were  our  feel- 
ings when  we  saw,  on  the  following  morning,  with 
the  dawn  of  day  (September  1 6),  that  the  fire  raged 
on  all  sides,  and  that  the  wind,  blowing  with  vio- 
lence, spread  the  flames  in  every  direction.  The 
most  heart-rending  scene  which  my  imagination 
could  ever  have  conceived,  even  at  reading  the 
most  afflcting  accounts  in  ancient  and  modern  his- 
tory, now  presented  itself  before  my  eyes  ;  a  great 
part  of  the  population  of  Moscow,  frightened  at 
our  an'ival,  liid  themselves  in  the  interior  of  their 
houses  ;  they  were  now  leaving  those  asylums 
when  the  fii'e  penetrated  them.  These  ti-embliog 
wretches,  without  uttering  the  least  imprecation, 
brought  out  from  their  hiding  places  their  most 
pi*ecious  eflFects  ;  others,  of  greater  sensibility, 
entirely  given  up  to  the  feelings  of  nature,  saved 
notliing  but  their  children,  who  were  clasped  in 
theii*  arms ;  old  people,  borne  down  by  griefs  rathe/ 
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than  by  age,  could  hardly  follow  their  families,  and 
many  of  them,  lamenting  the  ruin  of  their  country, 
expired  near  the  houses  in  which  they  were  born. 
The  streets,  public  places,  and  particularly  the 
churches,  were  filled  with  these  unhappy  people, 
who  were  lying  on  the  remains  of  their  fui'niture, 
suffering  even  without  a  murmur.  Neither  crying 
nor  quai'relling  were  heard  ;  both  the  conquerer 
and  the  conquered  were  equally  hardended  ;  the  one 
from  excess  of  fortune,  the  other  from  excess  of 
misery.  The  fire,  which  continued  its  ravages, 
soonreached  the  finest  parts  of  the  town.  All  those 
palaces  which  we  had  admired  for  the  elegance  of 
their  architecture,  and  the  taste  (jf  tlieir  furniture, 
were  buried  in  the  flames  ;  their  magnificent  fronts, 
ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  and  statues,  losing 
their  supports,  fell  with  a  dreadful  crash  on  the 
fragments  of  their  pillars:  the  churches;,  though 
covered  with  iron  and  lead,  fell  likewise,  and  with 
them  those  beautiful  steeples,  which  we  had  seen 
the  night  before,  resplendent  like  gold  and  silver  ; 
the  hospitals  too,  which  contained  more  than  twenty 
thousand  wounded,  soon  began  to  burn.  This 
occasioned  a  most  revolting  and  dreadful  scene  ; 
almost  all  the  poor  wretches  perished,  and  a  few 
who  still  lingered,  were  seen  crawling,  half  burnt, 
amongst  the  smoking  cinders  ;  others  again,  groan- 
ing under  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  lifted  up  their  heads 
with  difficulty,  endeavouring  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
light.  But  how  shall  1  describe  the  tumultuous 
proceedings,  when  permission  was  granted  to  pil- 
lage this  immense  city  !  Soldiers,  sutlers,  galley- 
slaves,  and  prostitutes,  were  running  through  the 
streets,  penetrating  into  the  deserted  palaces,  tak- 
ing away  everything  which  could  gratify  their  ava- 
rice.   Some  were  covering  themselves  with  stuffs, 
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worked  in  gold  and  silk  ;  others,  without  any  dis- 
crimination, placed  rich  and  costly  furs  upon  their 
shoulders  ;  several  others  dressed  themselves  in 
women's  and  children's  peHsses,  and  even  the  gal- 
ley-slaves concealed  their  rags  under  splendid  coui't- 
dresses ;  the  rest  crowded  into  the  cellars,  and  forc- 
ing open  the  doors,  drank  the  most  costly  wines, 
and  carried  off  immense  booty.  This  horrible  pil- 
lage was  not  confined  to  the  deserted  houses  alone, 
but  extended  to  those  which  were  inhabited,  thus 
facilitating  to  the  plunderers,  devastations  equally 
great  with  those  occasioned  by  the  conflagration. 
All  the  asylums  were  soon  violated  by  impudent 
soldiers  ;  those  who  had  officers  in  their  houses 
might,  perhaps,  have  flattered  themselves  to  escape 
the  general  calamity.  Vain  illusion  !  the  fire,  pro- 
gressively increasing,  soon  destroyed  all  their  hopes. 
Towards  evening,  when  Napoleon  did  not  think  him- 
self any  longer  safe  in  a  town,  the  ruin  of  which 
seemed  unavoidable,  he  left  the  Kremlin,  and  esta- 
blished himself,  with  his  suite,  in  the  castle  at  Peter- 
skoe.  When  I  saw  him  pass  by,  I  could  not  behold, 
without  abhorrence,  the  chief  of  a  bai-barous  expe- 
dition, who  endeavoured  to  escape  the  just  marks 
of  public  indignation,  by  seeking  the  darkest  road; 
but  in  vaiu  :— from  all  sides  the  flames  seemed  to 
pursue  him,  and,  extending  over  his  guilty  head, 
reminded  me  of  the  torches  of  the  Eumenides,  pur- 
suing thecriminals  who  were  destined  to  the  Furies! 
The  generals  likewise  received  orders  to  quit  Mos- 
cow. Licentiousness  then  became  boundless  ;  the 
soldiers  being  no  longer  restrained  by  the  presence 
of  their  chiefs,  committed  every  kind  of  excess. 
No  retreat  was  now  safe,  no  place  sufficiently  sacred 
to  shield  against  their  rapacious  searches  ;  but  no- 
thing could  more  forcibly  excite  their  avarice  thau 
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the  church  of  St.  Michael,  being  the  sepulchre  of 
the  Russian  Emperors.      An  erroneous  tradition 
caused  the  belief  that  it  contained  immense  riches. 
With  these  hopes,  some  grenadiers  entered  it,  and 
descended,  with  torches,  into  vast  subterraneous 
vaults,  to  disturb  the  peace  and  silence  of  the  tombs. 
Instead  of  treasures  they  found  nothing  but  stone 
coffins,  covered  with  pink  velvet,  and  with  very  thin 
silver  plates,  on  which  were  engraved  the  names  of 
the  Czars,  and  the  days  of  their  birth  and  decease. 
Penetrated  by  so  many  calamities,  I  hoped  that 
the  shades  of  night  would  veil  that  dreadful  pic- 
ture, but  they  contributed  on  the  contrary,  to  make 
the  conflagration  more  visible  ;  for  the  violence  of 
the  flames,  which  extended  from  north  to  south, 
being  agitated  by  the  wind,  produced  furrows  on 
the  sky,  which  was  darkened  by  a  thick  smoke, 
liut  nothing  could  equal  the  anguish  which  ab- 
sorbed every  heart,  and  which  was  increased  dur- 
ing the  dead  of  the  night,  by  the  cries  of  the  mi- 
serable wretches  who  were  murdered,  or  by  the 
screams  and  groans  of  young  females,  who  were 
seeking  protectionfrora  their  synipathizingmothers, 
an  J  whose  ineffectual  struggles  tended  more  to  in- 
flame the  rage  of  their  persecutors.      To  those 
dreadful   groans,   and  heart-rending  cries,  were 
added,  the  bowlings  of    the  dogs,  which,  being 
chained  to  the  doors  of  the  palaces  according  to 
custom  at  Moscow,  could  not  escape  from  the  fire 
which  surrounded  them.      I  flattered  myself  that 
slumber  would  disperse  from  my  mind  those  re- 
volting scenes,  but,  instead  of  sleep,  frightful  re- 
collections crowded  upon  me,  and  recalled  all  the 
horrors  oftheevening.     My  fatigued  sensesseemed 
at  last  going  to  repose,  when  the  light  of  the  ex- 
tensive conflagration  piercing  into  my  room,  awak* 
IL'4  2  c 
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ened  me  suddenly,  and  made  me  think  it  was  day- 
light. I  thought  that  my  room  was  a  prey  to  the 
flames.  This  was  no  idle  dream,  for,  when  I  ap- 
proached the  window,  I  saw  our  quarters  on  fire, 
and  the  house  in  which  I  lodged  was  on  the  point 
of  being  burnt.  Sparks  were  falling  into  our  yard ; 
and  on  the  wooden  roof  of  our  stables.  I  ran 
quickly  to  my  landlord  and  family  ;  perceiving; 
their  danger,  they  had  already  quitted  their  habi- 
tation, and  retired  to  a  subten*aneous  place,  which 
aflbrded  them  more  security.  1  found  them  all  as- 
sembled there,  with  their  servants  ;  and  they 
would  not  leave  it,  for  they  dreaded  our  soldiers 
as  much  as  the  fire.  The  father  alone  was  sitting 
on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and  appeared  desi- 
rous of  appeasing,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  hfe 
the  ferocity  of  those  barbarians,  who  advanced  to 
insult  his  family.  Two  of  his  daughters,  quite  pale, 
with  dishevelled  hair,  and  whose  tears  added  to  their 
beauty,  disputed  with  him  the  honour  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom, and  I  succeeded  but  by  violence,  to  snatch 
them  frona  the  asylum,  under  which  they  were  all 
going  to  be  buried.  These  unhappy  beings,  when 
they  again  saw  the  light,  contemplated  with  indif- 
ference the  loss  of  all  their  wealth,  and  were  as- 
tonished that  they  were  still  alive.  Notwithstand- 
ing they  were  at  last  convinced  that  they  should 
not  be  hurt,  they  did  not  exhibit  any  token  of  gra- 
titude for.it  ;  but,  like  those  wretches,  who,  having 
been  sent  for  execution,  remain  quite  bewildered, 
if  they  are  pardoned  ;  the  agonies  of  death  thus 
making  them  insensible  to  the  gift  of  life.  Desii'- 
ous  of  terminating  the  recital  of  this  horrible  catas- 
trophe, for  which  history  wants  expressions,  and 
poetry  colours,  I  shall  pass  over  in  silence  many 
circumstances  revolting  to  Immanity,  and  merely 
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describe  the  dreadful  confusion  which  arose  in  our 
army,  when  the  fire  had  reached  all  the  parts  of 
Moscow,  and  the  whole  town  was  become  one  im- 
mense flame.  Through  a  thick  smoke,  a  long  row 
of  carriages  were  perceived  loaded  with  booty. 
Being  too  heavy,  they  were  obliged  tostop  at  every 
step,  when  we  heard  the  cries  of  the  conductors, 
who,  fearing  the  flames,  endeavoured  to  push  for- 
ward, with  dreadful  bowlings.  Everywhere  armed 
people  were  seen,  who  forced  open  the  doors,  even 
if  they  were  leaving  the  place,  for  fear  of  having 
left  one  house  untouched.  Some,  having  coaches 
heavily  laden,  cai'ried  the  rest  of  their  booty  on 
their  backs.  The  fire,  however,  obstructing  the 
thoroughfare  of  the  principal  streets,  obliged  them 
often  to  return  from  whence  they  came.  Thus 
wandering  from  one  place  to  another,  through  an 
immense  town,  which  they  did  not  know,  they 
sought,  in  vain,  a  favourable  track,  which  might 
lead  them  out  of  this  labarynth  of  fire.  A  great 
number  removed  from,  instead  of  approaching  to 
the  gates,  through  which  they  might  have  gone 
out,  thus  falling  victims  to  their  own  rapacity.  But 
notwithstanding  this  extreme  danger,  the  love  of 
]  lunder  induced  them  to  brave  it.  The  soldiers, 
stimulated  by  an  ardent  desire  of  pillage,  ventured 
into  the  middle  of  burning  vapours.  They  walked 
in  blood,  treading  upon  dead  bodies,  whilst  frag- 
ments and  burning  coals  fell  on  their  murderous 
hands.  They  would  probably  all  have  pei'ished,  if 
an  insupportable  heat  had  not  forced  them  at  last 
to  withdraw  into  their  camp.  The  fourth  corps 
having  received  orders  to  leave  Moscow,  we  pro- 
ceeded (September  17th,)  towards  Peterskoe, 
where  our  divisions  were  encamped.  At  that  mo- 
ment, which  seemed  to  be  the  dawn  of  day,  I  wit- 
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nessed  the  most  dreadful  and  the  most  affecting 
scenes  possible  ;  namely,  the  unhappy  inhabitants 
dragging  upon  some  mean  vehicles,  all  that  they 
had  saved  from  their  burning  houses.  The  sol- 
diers, having  taken  from  them  their  horses,  men 
and  women  were  di-awing  those  carts,  which  con- 
tained sometimes  a  sick  mother,  or  a  paralytic  old 
man.  Half  naked  children  followed  these  inter- 
esting groups.  Affliction,  to  which  their  age  is 
commonly  a  stranger,  was  impressed  on  their  fea- 
tures, and,  when  soldiers  came  near  them,  they 
ran  crying  into  the  arms  of  their  mothers.  Alas  ! 
what  habitation  could  we  have  offered  them,  which 
would  not  constantly  recall  the  object  of  their 
terror  ?  Without  either  a  shelter  or  any  assistance, 
this  unfortunate  people  wandered  about  in  the 
fields,  and  fled  into  the  woods  ;  but,  wherever  they 
bent  their  steps,  they  met  the  conquerors  of  Mos- 
cow, who  frequently  ill  treated  them,  and  sold  be- 
fore their  eyes,  some  of  those  goods  which  they 
had  taken  away  from  theirown  deserted  habitations. 
—  Labuume. 

napoleon's  narrow  escape  from  the  cos-i 

SACKS.  ; 

About  four  in  the  morning,  one  of  his  orderly 
officers,  the  Prince  D'Armburg,  came  to  inform 
him,  that  under  favour  of  the  night,  of  the  woods, 
and  some  inequalities  of  the  ground,  the  cossacks 
were  slippin<f  in  between  him  and  the  advanced 
posts.  The  Emperor  had  Poniatowski  on  his  right 
to  Kremenskoe.  So  little  did  he  expect  the  enemy 
on  that  side,  that  he  had  neglected  to  order  out 
any  scouts  on  his  rightflank.  He  therefore  slighted 
the  report  of  his  orderly  officer.  No  sooner  did  the 
sun  appear  above  the  horizon,  than  he  mounted  his 
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horse,  and  advanced  on  the  Kaluga  road.  To  reach 
the  bridge  of  that  town  he  had  to  cross  the  plain, 
about  a  league  in  length  and  breadth,  embraced 
by  the  bend  of  the  Louja  ;  a  few  officers  only  at- 
tended him.  The  four  squadrons  of  his  usual  es- 
cort, not  having  been  previously  apprized,  hastened 
to  rejoin,  but  had  not  yet  overtaken  him.  The 
road  was  covered  with  hospital  waggons,  artillery, 
and  vehicles  of  luxury  ;  it  was  the  interior  of  the 
army,  and  every  one  was  marching  on  without 
mistrust.  In  the  distance  towards  the  right,  a  few 
small  bodies  of  men  were  first  seen  running,  and 
then  lai'ge  black  lines  advancing.  Outci'ies  were 
presently  heard  :  some  women,  and  attendants  on 
the  army,  were  met  runningback,  too  much  fright- 
ened and  out  of  breath  either  to  listen  to  anything 
or  to  answer  any  questions.  At  the  same  time 
the  file  of  vehicles  stopped  in  uncertainty  ;  dis- 
order arose  in  it  ;  some  endeavoured  to  proceed, 
others  to  turn  back  ;  they  crossed,  jostly,  and  up- 
set one  another  ;  and  the  whole  was  soon  a  scene 
of  complete  uproar  and  confusion.  The  Emperor 
looked  on  and  smiled,  still  advancing,  and  behoving 
it  to  be  a  groundless  panic.  His  aides-de-camp 
suspected  that  it  was  the  cossacks  they  saw,  but 
they  marched  in  such  regular  platoons,  that  they 
.still  had  doubtsonthesubject  ;  and  if  those  wretches 
had  not  howled  at  the  moment  of  attack,  as  they 
all  do  to  stifle  the  sense  of  danger,  it  is  probable 
that  Napoleon  would  not  have  escaped  them.  A 
circumstance  which  increased  the  peril  was,  that 
their  cries  were  at  first  mistaken  for  acclamations, 
and  their  hurrahs  for  shouts  "  Vive  I'Empereur  !" 
It  was  Platofi'and  six  thousand  cossacks,  who,  in 
the  rear  of  our  victorious  advanced  guard,  had 
ventured  to  cross  the  river,  the  low  plain,  and  the 
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high  road,  driviug  all  before  tlipra  ;  and  it  was  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  Emperor,  perfectly 
tranquil  in  the  midst  of  his  array,  and  the  windings 
of  a  deep  river,  was  advancing,  refusing  a  belief  to 
so  audacions  a  plan,  that  they  put  into  execution. 
When  they  had  once  started,  they  approached  with 
such  speed,  that  Rapp  had  but  just  time  to  say  to 
the  Emperor,  "  It  is  the  cossacks  !  Turn  back  !" 
And  really  it  was  high  time  to  fly,  although  Napo- 
leon's pride  would  not  allow  him  to  do  so.  He 
drew  his  sword,  the  Prince  of  Neufchatel  and  the 
grand  equery  did  the  same  ;  then,  placing  them- 
selves on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  they  waited  the 
approach  of  the  horde,  from  which  they  were 
scarcely  forty  paces  distant.  Rapp  had  barely 
time  to  turn  himself  round  to  face  these  barbarians. 
The  other  aides-de-camp,  and  a  few  horse  belong- 
ing to  the  guard  extricated  the  general.  This 
action,  the  bravery  of  Lecoulteux,  the  efforts  of  a 
score  of  officers  and  chasseurs,  and,  above  all,  the 
thirst  of  these  barbarians  for  plunder,  saved  the 
Emperor.  And  they  needed  only  to  have  stretch- 
ed out  their  hands  and  seized  him  ;  for,  at  the 
same  moment,  the  horde,  in  crossing  the  high  road, 
overthrew  everything  before  them ,  horses,  men, 
and  carriages,  wounding  and  killing  some,  and 
dragging  them  into  the  woods,  for  the  purpose  of 
plundering  them  ;  then  loosing  the  horses  harnes- 
sed to  the  guns,  they  took  them  along  with  thera 
across  the  country  ;  but  they  had  only  a  moment- 
ary victory,  a  triumph  of  surprise.  The  cavalry 
of  the  guard  galloped  up  ;  at  this  sight  they  let  go 
their  prey  and  fled  ;  and  this  toirent  subsided 
leaving  indeed  melancholy  traces,  but  abandoning 
all  that  it  was  hurrying  away  in  its  course.— 
tiejui . 
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NAPOLEON  S  IMMINENT  PERIL. 

While  our  troops  were  yet  struggling  with  the 
conflagration,  and  the  army  were  disputing  their 
prey  with  the  flames,  Napoleon,  whose  sleep  none 
had  dared  to  disturb  during  the  night,  was  awoke 
by  the  two-fold  light  of  day  and  of  the  fire.  He 
was  then  seized  with  extreme  agitation  ;  he  seemed 
to  be  consumed  by  the  fires  which  surrounded  him. 
He  rose  every  moment,  paced  to  and  fro,  and  again 
sat  down  abruptly.  He  traversed  his  apartments 
with  quick  steps  ;  his  sudden  and  rehement  ges- 
tures betrayed  powerful  uneasiness :  he  quitted, 
resumed,  and  again  quitted  an  urgent  occupation, 
to  hasten  to  the  windows  and  watch  the  progress 
of  tiie  conflagration.  Short  and  incoherent  excla- 
mations burst  from  his  labouring  bosom.  "  Wlmt 
a  tremendous  spectacle !  It  is  their  own  work  !  So 
many  palaces  !  What  extraordinary  resolution  ! 
What  men  !  These  are  indeed  Scythians !"  Be- 
tween the  fire  and  him  there  was  an  extensive  va- 
cant space,  then  the  Moskwa  and  its  two  quays  ; 
and  yet  the  panes  of  the  windows  against  which  he 
leaned,  felt  already  burning  to  the  touch,  and  the 
constant  exertions  of  the  sweepers,  placed  on  the 
iron  roofs  of  the  palace,  were  not  sufficient  to  keep 
them  clear  of  the  numerous  flakes  of  fire  which 
alighted  upon  them.  At  this  moment  a  rumour 
was  spread  that  the  Kremlin  was  undermined :  this 
was  confirmed,  it  was  said,  by  the  Russians,  and  by 
w  ritten  documents.  Some  of  his  attendants  were 
beside  themselves  with  fear  ;  while  the  military 
awaited  unmoved,  what  the  orders  of  the  Emperor 
and  fate  should  decree ;  and  to  this  alarm,  the  Em- 
j)eror  replied  only  with  the  smile  of  incredulity. 
But  he  still  walked  convulsively  ;    he  stopped  ul 
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every  window,  and  beheld  the  terrible,  the  victo- 
rious element  furiously  consuming  his  brilliant  con- 
quest ;  seizing  all  the  bridges,  all  the  avenues  to 
to  his  fortress,  inclosing,  and  as  it  were  besieging 
hira  in  it ;  spreading  every  moment  among  the 
neighbouring  houses ;  and,  reducing  him  within 
narrower  limits,  and  confining  him  at  length  to  the 
sight  of  the  Kremlin  alone. — Segur. 

DUEADFUL  SUFFERINGS   OF  NAPOLEON's  RETREATING 
ARMY  IN  RUSSIA.  | 

Traversing  the  forest  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
Viazma,  we  met  a  convoy  of  the  sick  and  wounded, 
which  had  left  Moscow  before  us.  These  unfortu- 
nate beings,  after  having  been  many  days  deprived 
of  all  succour,  and  almost  of  food,  encamped  in  this 
forest,  which  served  them  for  an  hospital  and  a 
grave.  The  horses  had  perished  of  fatigue  and 
hunger,  and  their  guards  had  forsaken  them,  and 
abandoned  them  to  their  fate.  We  encamped  near 
them,  and,  at  the  approach  of  night,  kindled  an 
enormous  fire,  at  the  back  of  a  little  hill  covered 
with  brushwood.  The  royal  guard  was  round  the 
tent  of  the  Prince,  the  thirteenth  and  fourteentli 
divisions  were  placed  on  our  flanks,  while  the 
fifteenth  division,  though  considerably  weakened, 
formed  our  rear-guard.  From  this  position,  the 
whole  horizon  appeared  on  fire.  This  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  destruction  of  those  houses  at  Viazma, 
wldch  had  escaped  the  first  conflagration.  The 
third  corps,  which  always  preserved  its  position  to 
protect  our  retreat,  although  it  was  separated  from 
the  Russians  by  a  river,  and  by  deep  ravines, 
seemed  to  be  frequently  attacked.  Often  in  the 
silence  of  the  night  we  were  startled  by  the  report 
of  cannon,  which,  passing  over  the  thick  forests, 
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sounded  in  a  peculiarly  mournful  and  horrible  man- 
ner. This  unexpected  sound,  repeated  by  the 
echoes  of  the  valley,  was  lengthened  into  dismal  re- 
verberation ;  and  often,  when  our  harassed  powers 
were  sinking  into  calm  and  refreshing  repose,  sud- 
denly roused  us,  while  we  hastily  and  fearfully  ran 
to  arms,  expecting  that  the  enemy,  which  we  knew 
to  be  at  hand,  was  advancing  to  surprise  us. 

(Nov.  4th,  1812.)  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  Viceroy  deemed  it  prudent  to  profit  by  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  night,  to  effect  his  retreat,  and  gain 
some  hours'  march  on  the  Russians,  with  whom  he 
could  not  fight,  since  famine  would  not  permit  us 
to  remain  one  unnecessary  day  in  a  country  so  com- 
pletely depopulated  and  laid  waste.  We  marched 
along  the  great  road,  groping  our  way  in  the  dark. 
The  route  was  entirely  covered  with  the  fragments 
of  carriages  and  artillery.  Men  and  horses,  worn 
down  with  fatigue,  could  scarcely  drag  themselves 
along  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  last  fell  exhausted,  the 
soldiers  eagei'ly  divided  the  carcass  among  them- 
selves, and  hastened  to  broil  on  the  coals,  that  food 
which,  during  many  days,  had  constituted  their  only 
nourishment.  Suffering  yet  more  from  the  cold 
than  from  hunger,  they  abandoned  their  ranks,  to 
warm  themselves  by  a  fire  hastily  kindled  ;  but 
when  they  would  rise  to  depart,  their  frost-bitten 
limbs  refused  their  office,  a  partial  insensibility  crept 
over  them,  and  they  preferred  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  rather  than  make  a  feeble  effort  to 
continue  their  journey.  Day  had  broken  some  time 
when  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Poliauovo,  near 
which  ran  the  little  river  Osraa.  The  bridge  was 
very  narrow  and  bad.  The  crowd  which  had  to 
pass  it  was  immense.  As  every  one  eagerly  rushed 
on  to  clear  this  narrow  defile,  the  Viceroy  was  com- 
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pelled  to  order  the  officers  of  his  staff  to  interpose 
their  authority,  and  to  mairrtain  some  little  order 
in  so  dangerous  a  place.  He  even  condescended 
to  stay  himself,  and  to  use  every  necessary  precau- 
tion to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  artillery,  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  carriages,  which  rushed  on  to 
enter  the  defile.  Beneath  the  town  of  Semlevo, 
ran  another  branch  of  the  river  Osma,  more  con- 
siderable than  the  first.  The  march  of  the  troops 
was  not,  however,  delayed  ;  they  profited  by  a 
bridge  both  large  and  solid,  to  extricate  themselves 
from  a  situation  from  which  the  enemy  might  have 
derived  the  greatest  advantages,  had  they  known 
how  to  avail  themselves  of  them.  Semlevo,  built 
on  a  steep  hill,  commands  the  road  by  which  we  ar- 
rived ;  at  its  foot  is  the  Osma,  the  bridge  of  which 
is  completely  commanded  from  the  hill,  and  might 
have  been  rendered  utterly  impassable.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  day,  we  found  a  shelter  for  the 
Prince,  in  a  little  chapel  situated  near  this  river, 
which,  making  a  considerable  circuit  to  the  right 
fi'om  Semlevo,  returns  again,  and  passes  the  road, 
at  the  spot  at  which  we  were.  We  had  scarcely 
established  ourselves  round  the  chapel,  when  the 
camp-followers,  having  gone  to  forage,  were  attack- 
ed by  the  cossacks,  and  fled  back  with  precipitation. 
Some  had  lost  horses,  others  their  clothes,  and  many 
were  covered  with  wounds  from  the  sabre  and  the 
lance.  It  was  necessary  to  think  of  retreating,  and, 
while  the  baggage  of  the  Vicei'oy  evacuated  that 
position,  we  saw  the  troops  of  the  enemy  advancing 
to  the  banks  of  that  branch  of  the  Osma  which  it 
was  necessary  for  us  to  pass.  In  these  circum- 
stances, .  we  were  convinced  how  necessary  it  was, 
in  a  retreat,  to  secure  well  the  passage  of  every 
river.     This,  though  small,  was  scarcely  fordable. 
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and  had  no  bridge.  To  pass  it,  men,  horses,  and 
waggons,  precipitated  themselves  into  the  water  ; 
a  situation  the  more  deplorable,  as  the  Russians, 
profiting  by  our  distress,  began  to  harass  the  rear 
of  the  colnmn,  and  to  spread  consternation  amidst 
tlie  immense  crowd,  which  remaining  on  the  other 
side,  saw  itself  compelled  to  cross  a  river,  large, 
deep,  and  half-frozen,  and  whose  banks  were  ex- 
tremely boggy.  All  the  while  we  heard  the  balls 
of  the  enemy  whistling  over  our  heads,  and  threaten- 
ing every  moment  to  destroy  us.  With  this  excep- 
tion the  passage  presented  nothing  unfortunate. 
Night  approaclied,  and  the  cossacks  discontinued 
their  attacks.  Our  loss  merely  consisted  of  a  few 
carriages,  which  we  were  compelled  to  leave  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.  This  obstacle  being  surmount- 
ed, we  entered  on  a  forest,  at  the  extremity  of 
which,  towards  the  left,  was  a  chateau,  long  ago 
pillaged.  There  we  established  ourselves  for  ttie 
night,  near  the  village  of  Rouibki.  We  had  only 
horse-flesh  to  eat,  except  that  there  remained  in 
one  of  the  waggons  a  little  flour,  which  had  been 
brought  from  Moscow.  A  very  small  quantity  of 
this  was  given  to  each  officer  to  make  his  bouillie. 
It  was  carefully  measured  out  to  every  one  with  a 
spoon.  As  for  our  horses,  we  were  content  if  we 
could  give  them  the  straw,  which,  in  our  former 
passage,  had  served  them  for  litter. 

(Nov.  5th.)  Early  in  the  morning  we  pursued 
our  retreat,  and,  without  any  fatal  rencontre  with 
the  enemy,  aiTived  at  a  large  village,  of  which  some 
houses  had  been  spared.  We  particularly  remark-- 
ed  a  large  house  built  of  stone,  and  it  was  by  the 
name  of  the  Stone- House  that  we  designated  that 
village.  We  could  rarely  ascertain  the  names  of 
the  places  through  which  we  passed,  and  we  desig- 
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nated  them  in  our  journals  by  somethlug  diarac- 
teristic,  whether  it  referred  to  their  situation,  or 
form,  or  any  peculiar  hardships  which  we  there 
endured.  One  was  called  the  "  Hurrah,"  from  the 
dreadful  cry  of  the  cossacks.  Another,  "that  near 
which  we  were  beaten."  We  spoke  not  of  thoi 
at  which  we  had  suffered  from  hunger,  for  that  v 
common  to  every  village  thi-ough  which  we  pass 
Hitherto  we  had  endured  our  misfortunes  withcal 
ness  and  resignation,  buoyed  up  by  the  flattei'i 
hope  that  they  would  soon  cease.  When  we  d 
parted  from  Moscow,  we  had  regarded  Smolensko 
as  the  limit  of  our  retreat,  where  we  should  rejoin 
the  divisions  left  on  the  Nieper  and  the  Pwina, 
taking  these  two  rivers  as  the  boundary  of  our  ter- 
ritories, and  the  beautiful  country  of  Lithuania  as 
our  winter-quarters.  We  likewise  pleased  ourselves 
with  the  thought,  that  Smolensko  abounded  in  pro- 
visions of  every  kind,  and  that,  to  relieve  us  from 
the  labours  under  which  we  were  rapidly  sinking, 
we  should  find  the  ninth  division,  composed  of 
twenty-five  thousand  fresh  troops.  This  city,  then, 
was  the  object  of  our  fondest  wishes,  our  most  plea- 
sing dreams.  Within  its  walls,  the  dreadful  cala- 
mities which  now  environed  us  would  for  ever  cease. 
The  name  of  Smolensko  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  each  pronounced  it  with  confidence  to  those  who 
were  sinking  under  their  sufferings,  as  their  truest, 
their  only  consolation.  There  was  magic  in  the 
name.  It  carried  with  it  a  happy  oblivion  of  all 
our  past  miseries,  and  inspired  us  with  courage  to 
fcupport  the  fatigue  which  we  were  yet  to  encounter. 
(Nov.  6th.)  We  marched  towards  Smolensko, 
with  an  ardour  which  redoubled  our  strength  ;  and, 
approaching  Doroghoboui,  distant  from  that  city 
only  twenty  leagues,  the  thought  that  in  three  day? 
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we  should  reach  the  end  of  all  our  misfortunes, 
filled,  us  with  the  most  intoxicating  joy,  when  sud- 
denly the  atmosphere,  which  had  hitherto  been  so 
brilliant,  was  clouded  by  cold  and  dark  vapours.  • 
The  sun,  enveloped  by  the  thickest  mists,  disap- 
])eared  from  our  sight,  and  the  snow  falling  in  large 
flakes,  in  an  instant  obscured  the  day,  and  confound- 
ed the  earth  with  the  sky.  The  wind,  furiously 
blowing,  howled  dreadfully  through  the  forests, 
and  overwhelmed  the  fires,  already  beat  down  with 
ice,  while  the  country  around,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  presented  unbroken,  one  white  and  savage 
appearance.  The  soldiers,  vainly  struggling  with 
the  snow  and  the  tempest,  which  rushed  upon  them 
with  the  force  of  a  whirlwind,  could  no  longer  dis- 
tinguish the  road,  and  falling  into  the  ditches  which 
bordered  it,  there  found  a  grave.  The  others  press- 
ed on  towards  the  endof  their  journey,  scarcely  able 
to  drag  themselves  along,  badly  mounted,  badly 
clothed,  with  nothing  to  eat,  nothing  to  drink, 
shivering  with  the  cold,  and  groaning  with  pain  ; 
becoming  selfish  through  despair,  they  afforded 
neither  succour,  nor  even  one  glance  of  pity  to 
tliose  who,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  disease,  ex- 
pired around  them.  How  many  unfortunate  beings, 
on  that  dreadful  day,  dying  of  cold  and  famine, 
struggled  hard  with  the  agonies  of  death  !  We 
heard  some  of  them  faintly  bidding  their  last  adieu 
to  their  friends  and  comrades ;  others,  as  they  drew 
their  last  breath,  pronounced  the  name  of  their 
mothers,  their  wives,  their  native  country,  which 
they  were  never  more  to  see.  The  rigour  of  the 
frost  soon  seized  on  their  benumbed  limbs,  and 
penetrated  through  their  whole  frame.  Stretched 
on  the  road,  we  could  distinguish  only  the  heaps  of 
of  snow  which  covered  them,  and  which,  at  almost 
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every  step,  formed  little  undulations,  like  so 
graves.     At  the  same  time,  vast  flights  of  ra\en« 
abandoning  the  plain  to  take  refuge  in  the  neigh 
bouring  forests,  croaked  mournfully  as  they  passe* 
over  our  heads  ;  the  troops  of  dogs,  which  had  id 
lowed  us  from  Moscow,  and  lived  solely  on  ou 
mangled  rem.ains,  howled  around  us,  as  if  the; 
would  hasten  the  period  when  we  were  to  becomi 
their  prey.     From  that  day  the  army  lost  its  cour 
age  and  its  military  attitude.   The  soldier  no  longe 
obeyed  his  officer,  the  officer  separated  himself 
from  his  general.  The  regiments,  disbanded,  march- 
ed in  disorder.      Searching  for  food,  they  spread 
themselves  over  the  plain,  burning  and  destroying 
whatever  fell  in  their  way.      The  horses  fell  by 
thousands.      The  cannon  and  the  waggons  aban- 
doned, served  only  to  obstruct  the  way.  No  sooner 
had  these  soldiers  separated  from  us,  than  they 
were  assailed  by  a  population  eager  to  avenge  the 
horrors  of  which  it  had  been  the  victim.     The  cos- 
sacks  came  to  the  succour  of  the  peasants,  and  drove 
back  to  the  great  road,  already  filled  with  the  dying 
and  the  dead,  those  of  the  followers  who  escaped 
from  the  carnage  made  among  them.      Such  was 
the  situation  of  the  army  when  we  arrived  at  Dor- 
oghoboui.     This  little  town  would  have  given  new 
life  to  our  unfortunate  troops,  if  Napoleon  had  not 
been  so  far  blinded  by  the  fury  of  his  rage,  as  to 
iurget  that  his  soldiers  would  be  the  first  to  suffer 
bj-  the  devastation  which  he  caused  to  be  made. 
L)oroghoboui  had  been  burnt,  its  magazines  pillaged, 
and  the  brandy,  with  which  they  were  filled,  had_ 
been  poured  into  the  streets,  while  the  rest  of  th( ' 
army  was  perishing  for  want  of  it.     The  few  houses 
which  remained,  were  occuj)ied  exclusively  by 
small  number  of  generals  and  staff- officers.      The 
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few  soldiers  which  yet  remained  to  face  the  enemy, 
wei-e  exposed  to  all  the  rigours  of  the  season  ;  while 
tlie  others,  who  had  wandered  from  their  proper 
corps,  were  now  repulsed  on  every  side,  and  found 
no  shelter  in  any  part  of  the  camp.  How  deplor- 
able was  then  the  situation  of  these  poor  wretches ! 
Tormented  by  hunger,  we  saw  them  run  after  every 
horse  the  moment  it  fell ;  they  devoured  it  raw,  l.ke 
dogs,  and  fought  among  themselves  for  the  mangled 
limbs.  Woi'u  out  by  fatigue  and  long  marches, 
they  saw  nothing  around  them  but  the  snow  ;  not 
one  spot  appeared  on  which  they  could  sit  or  lie. 
Peneti'ated  with  the  cold,  they  wandered  on  every 
side  to  find  wood,  the  snow  having  caused  it  entirely 
to  disappear,  1  f,  fortunately,  they  found  a  little, 
they  knew  not  where  to  light  it.  Did  they  discover 
a  spot  less  exposed  than  others,  it  afforded  them 
but  momentary  shelter  ;  scarcely  had  their  fire 
kindled,  when  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  suddenly  extinguished 
it,  and  deprived  them  of  the  only  consolation  which 
remained  in  their  extreme  distress.  Here  we  saw 
a  multitude  of  them,  huddled  together  like  beasts, 
at  the  root  of  a  beech,  or  pine,  or  under  a  wagi^on; 
there,  others  were  employed  in  tearing  down  huge 
branches  from  the  trees,  or  pulling  down  by  main 
force,  and  burning  the  houses  at  which  the  officers 
lodged  ;  and,  although  exhausted  by  fatigue,  tho 
snow  afforded  them  no  couch.  Thi-ough  the  live- 
long night  they  wandered  like  spectres,  or  stood 
immoveable  around  the  enormous  fires.  *  *  * 
Marching  from  Smolensko,  a  spectacle  the  most 
horrible  was  presented  to  our  view.  From  that 
point  till  we  arrived  at  a  wretched  ruined  hamlet, 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  leagues,  the  road  waa 
entirely  covei-ed  witli  cannon  and  auuuuuitiouwag- 
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gons,  which  they  had  merely  time  to  spike,  or 
up.      Horses  in  the  agonies  of  death  were  seen 
every  step,  and  sometimes  whole  teams,  sinkin 
under  their  labours,  fell  together.     All  the  defil 
which  the  carriages  could  not  pass,  were  filled  wi 
muskets,  helmets,  and  breast-plates.     Trunks  br 
ken  open,  portmanteaus  torn  to  pieces,  and  ga 
ments  of  every  kind,  were  scattered  over  the  val 
ley.      From  time  to  time  trees  were  seen,  at  it 
foot  of  which  the  soldiers  had  attempted  to  light 
fire,  but  the  poor  wretches  had  perished  ere  the 
could  accomplish  their  object.  Wesawthemstretch- 
ed  by  dozens  about  the  green  branches  which  they 
had  vainly  attempted  to  kindle  ;  and  so  numerous 
were  the  bodies  which  obstructed  the  I'oad,  that 
many  soldiers  were  employed  in  throwing  them  into 
the  ditches  and  the  ruts.  ♦  *  *  * 

What  a  fr  ghtful  picture  did  this  multitude  of 
men  present,  overwhelmed  with  misfortunes  oi" 
every  kind,  and  hemmed  in  by  a  morass  ;  that  very 
multitude  wiiich,  two  months  before,  hadexultingly 
spread  itself  over  half  the  surface  of  a  vast  empii-e! 
Our  soldiers,  pale,  emaciated,  dying  with  hunger 
and  cold,  having  nothing  to  defend  them  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  season,  but  tattered  pelisset^, 
sheep-skinshalf  burnt,  and  uttering  the  most  moux'n- 
ful  lamentations,  crowded  the  whole  length  of  this 
unfortunate  bank.  Germans,  Polanders,  Italian^, 
Sjianiards,  Croats,  Portuguese,  and  French,  were 
all  mingled  together,  disputing  among  themselves, 
and  quarrelling  with  each  other,  in  their  difiereni 
languages:— finally,  the  officers,  and  even  the  gene- 
rals, wrapped  in  pelisses,  coveredwith  dirt  and  filth, 
confounded  with  the  soldiers,  abusing  those  who  in- 
sulted them,  or  bi-aved  their  authority,  formed  a 
scene  of  sti'auere  confusion,  of  which  no  painter 
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could  trace  the  faintest  resemblance.  Those  whom 
fatigue,  or  ignorance  of  the  impending  danger,  ren- 
dered less  eager  to  cross  the  river,  were  endeavour- 
ing to  kindle  a  fire,  and  repose  their  wearied  limbs. 
We  had  too  frequently  occasion  to  observe,  in  these 
encampments,  to  what  a  degree  of  brutality,  excess 
of  misery  would  debase  human  nature.  In  one 
place  we  saw  several  of  the  soldiers  fighting  for  a 
morsel  of  bread.  If  a  stranger,  pierced  with  the 
cold,  endeavoured  to  approach  a  fire,  those  to  whom 
it  belonged  inhumanly  drove  him  away  ;  or,  if 
tormented  with  raging  thirst,  one  asked  for  a  single 
drop  of  water  from  another  who  carried  a  full  sup- 
ply, the  refusal  was  accompanied  by  the  vilest  abuse. 
Often  we  heard  those  who  had  once  been  friends, 
and  whose  education  had  been  liberal,  bitterly  dis- 
puting with  each  other  for  a  little  straw,  or  a  piece 
of  horse-flesh,  which  they  were  attempting  todivide. 
This  campaign  was,  therefore,  the  more  terrible, 
as  it  brutalized  the  character,  and  stained  us  with 
vices  to  which  we  had  before  been  strangers.  Even 
those  who  once  were  honest,  humane,  and  generous, 
became  selfish,  avaricious,  dishonest,  and  cruel. 
Napoleon  having,  with  the  assistance  of  his  guard, 
forced  his  way  through  this  immense  crowd,  crossed 
the  river  (Nov.  27,)  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. The  Viceroy,  who  had  passed  the  day  with 
him,  announced  to  his  staff,  that  what  remained  of 
the  fourth  corps  should  pass  the  bridge  at  eight 
o'clock  at  night.  Although  not  a  moment  should 
have  been  lostin  extricating  themselves  from  a  place 
so  dangei'ous,  many  could  not  prevail  on  themselves 
to  leave  the  fires,  round  which  they  were  sitting. 
"  It  is  much  better,"  said  they,  "  to  pass  the  night 
on  this  side  of  the  river  than  on  the  other,  whero 
there  is  nothing  but  marshes  j  besides,  the  passago 
1U4  2  D 
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is  as  much  encumbered  as  ever,  and  by  waiting  til 
to-morrow,  the  crowd  will  have   passed,  and  thi 
passage  will  be  easy."      This  unfortunate  advio 
prevailed  on  too  many  ;  and,  at  the  hour  appointed 
only  the  household  of  the  prince,  and  a  few  of  th 
officers  of  the  staff,  crossed  the  river.     It  was  ne 
cessary  to  know  all  the  danger  that  would  havi 
attended  our  stay  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  U 
induce  us  pass  to  the  other.     The  Viceroy  and  h 
suite,  arriving  on  the  right  side,  encamped  on  i 
marshy  piece  of  ground,  and  endeavoured  to  find  out  T 
the  places  which  were  most  frozen,  to  pass  the  niglit 
on  them,  and  escape  the  bogs.     The  darkness  was 
horrible,  and  the  wind  tremendous,  blowing  a  thick 
shower  of  ice  and  snow  full  in  our  faces.     Many  of 
the  officers,  pierced  with  the  cold,  did  not  cease 
running,  and  walking,  and  striking  their  feet,  dur- 
ing the  whole  night,  to  escape  being  completely 
frozen.       To  complete  our  misfortunes,  the  wood 
was  so  scarce,  that  we  could,  with  difficulty,  supply 
one  little  fire  for  the  Viceroy  ;  and,  to  obtain  some 
tire-brands,   we    were   obliged    to   appeal   to  tlie 
Bavarian  soldiers,  the  daughter  of  their  king  hav- 
ing been  united  in  marriage  to  Prince  Eugene. 

(Nov.  28.)  Napoleon  being  gone  towards  Zem- 
bin,  left  behind  him  this  immense  crowd,  which, 
standingon  the  other  side  of  the  Beresina,  presente*! 
a  lively  but  frightful  picture  of  the  unhappy  ghosts 
that,  according  to  the  fable,  wander  on  the  banks 
of  the  Styx,  and  rush  tumultuously  towards  the  fa- 
tal barge.  The  snow  fell  with  violence  ;  the  hills 
and  the  forests  presented  merely  white  indistinc 
masses  scarcely  visible  through  the  fog.  We  could 
cnlysee  distinctly  the  fatal  river, which,half  frozen 
forced  its  way  through  the  ice  which  impeded  iti 
progress.     Although  there  were  two  bridges,  on( 
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for  the  carriages,  and  the  other  for  the  foot  sol- 
diers, yet  the  crowd  was  so  great,  and  the  ap- 
proaches so  dangerous,  that  near  the  Beresina,  the 
passage  was  completely  choked  up,  and  it  was  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  us  to  move  ;  butabouteight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  bridge  for  the  carriages 
and  cavalry  having  broken  down,  the  baggage  an  ! 
artillery  advanced  towards  the  other  bridge,  and 
attempted  to  foi*ce  a  passage.  Then  began  a 
frightful  contention  between  the  foot-soldiers  and 
the  horsemen.  Many  perished  by  the  hands  of 
their  comrades,  but  a  greater  number  were  suffo- 
cated at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  and  the  dead  bodies 
of  men  and  horses  so  choked  every  avenue,  that  it 
was  necessai'y  to  climb  over  mountains  of  dead 
bodies  to  arrive  at  the  river.  Some,buried  in  these 
hoi'rible  heaps,  still  breathed,  and,  struggling  with 
the  agonies  of  death,  caught  hold  of  those  who 
mounted  over  them  ;  but  they  kicked  them  with  vio- 
lence, to  disengage  themselves,  and,  without  re- 
morse, trod  them  under  foot.  During  this  conten- 
tion, the  multitude,  which  followed  like  a  furious 
wave,  swept  away,  and  increased  the  number  of 
victims.  »  *  * 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  December,  out  of  all 
that  remained  of  four  hundred  thousand  warriors, 
who  had  crossed  the  Niemen  on  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  scarcely  twenty  thousand  men  repassed 
it ;  among  whom,  two-thirds,  at  least,  had  not  seen 
the  Kremhn.  We  arrived  at  the  opposite  bank, 
like  ghosts  returned  from  the  infernal  regions  ; 
with  terror  we  looked  behind  us,  and  with  horror 
beheld  the  savage  countries  where  we  had  so  se- 
verely suffered.  After  crossing  the  bridge,  we 
took  the  left  road  to  Gumbinnen  ;  many  wished  to 
go  to  the  right ;  still  thinking,  after  the  order  of 
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the  preceding  evening,  that  they  must  go  to  Tilsi 
We,  who  followed  the  right  road,  had  not  proceed- 
ed many  steps  when  we  were  obliged  to  clirab  a 
high  mountain,  prodigiously  steep  ;  and  had  we  stili 
retained  our  equipages,  it  must  havepi'oved  fatal  tt 
them.  Many  carts  and  carriages  were  left  at  Kowno, 
and  a  superb  park  of  artillery,  lately  arrived  from 
Koningsberg,  was  left  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
Scarcely  had  we  got  into  Poland,  when  our  sol- 
diers dispersed  in  different  roads,  and  wandered, 
like  deserted  travellers,  in  the  same  country  which 
six  months  before,  had  been  covered  with  our  nu- 
merous armies. — Labaume. 

UNEXPECTED  RETURN  FROM  MOSCOW. 

Napoleon  had  several  times  written  to  the  Em- 
press, but  without  informing  her  of  his  intended  re- 
turn, and  he  arrived  most  unexpected.  Maria 
Lousa,  having  been  for  some  time  indisposed  and 
dejected  in  spirits,  had  just  retired  to  rest,  and  the 
lady  who  was  to  sleep  in  the  adjoining  apartment 
was  proceeding  to  fasten  the  doors,  when  she  heard 
the  sound  of  voices  in  the  antechambrc.  The  door 
immediately  opened,  and  she  beheld  two  men  in 
lai'ge  furred  cloaks.  She  ran  towards  the  door  of 
the  Empress's  chamber,  to  prevent  tlieir  entrance, 
when  one  of  them  threw  aside  his  mantle,  and  she 
recognised  Napoleon  ;  she  uttered  a  shriek,  which 
warned  the  Empreso  that  something  extraordinary 
had  occurred,  and  she  was  on  the  point  of  rising 
from  her  bed  when  her  husband  rushed  fortli  to 
embrace  her.  The  interview  was  extremely  afiect- 
ing.  The  Emperor's  companion  was  Caulaincourt. 
They  had  both  arrived  in  a  wretched  caleche,  and 
Napoleon  found  considerable  ditficulty  in  gaining 
admittance  to  the  palace,  so  little  was  his  retui-n 
expec'ied. — ]Vap.  Aiiec, 
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YOUXG  NAPOLEON. 

The  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome  was  the  last 
Bniile  that  beamed  ovei'  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon. 
How  happy  it  i*endered  him  !  How  he  blessed 
himself  in  it !  They  alone  can  judge  of  the  full 
extent  of  his  joy,  who  beheld  him  fondly  caressing 
the  lovely  boy,  and  promising  by  his  looks  all  the 
felicity  which  such  a  man  could  confer  on  his  race. 
Only  those  who  witnessed  this  can  form  any  idea 
of  the  sufferings  which  Napoleon  must  have  en- 
dured on  his  rock  of  exile,  where  the  portrait  of 
the  angelic  child  he  was  never  more  to  behold,  was 
all  that  was  left  to  him.  On  my  return  to  France 
]  found  the  Em;  eror  much  altered  in  his  appear- 
ance. His  features  had  acquired  a  patei-nal  cha- 
racter. What  a  beautiful  child  was  the  young 
King  of  Rome  !  How  lovely  he  appeared  as  he 
rode  through  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  in  his 
shell-shaped  caleche,  drawn  by  two  young  deer, 
which  had  been  trained  by  Franconi,  and  which 
were  given  him  by  his  aunt,  the  Queen  of  Naples. 
He  resembled  one  of  those  figures  of  Cupid  which 
have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  ilerculaneum. 
One  day  1  had  been  visiting  the  young  King,  the 
Emjieror  was  also  there,  and  he  was  playing  with 
the  child— as  he  always  played  with  those  he  loved 
—  that  is  to  say,  he  was  tormenting  him.  The 
IvUiperor  had  been  riding,  and  held  in  his  hand  a 
whip  which  attracted  the  cliild's  notice.  He  stretch- 
ed out  his  little  hand,  and  when  he  seized  the  whip 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  at  the  same  time  em- 
bracing his  father.  "  Is  he  not  a  fine  boy,  Ma- 
dame Junot  ?"  said  the  Emperor,  "  you  must  con- 
fess that  he  is."  I  could  say  so  without  flattery, 
for  he  was  certainly  a  lovely  boy.    "  You  were  not 
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at  Paris,"  continued  the  Emperor,  "  when  my  sot 
was  born.  It  was  on  that  day  I  learnt  how  mucl 
the  Parisians  loved  rae  ;  it  is  a  cruel  time  foi 
young  ladies.  I  remember  well  the  day  tha| 
Junot  left  his  home  when  you  were  going  t( 
be  confined  !  I  can  understand  now  why  he  quit* 
ted  you.  What  did  the  army  say  on  tlie  birth  of 
the  child  V  I  told  him  that  the  soldiers  were  en^ 
thusiastic  during  many  days  ;  he  had  already  hearc 
so,  but  was  happy  to  receive  a  confirmation  ol 
their  joy.  He  then  pinched  the  child's  cheek  andl 
nose  :  the  child  ci'ied.  "  Come,  come,  sir,"  said 
the  Emperor,  '*  do  you  suppose  you  are  never  to 
be  thwarted  ;  and  do  kings  cry  V — Abrautes. 

PARIIKG   WORDS   ON    LEAVING    FONTAINBLEAU 
FOR   ELBA. 

Upon  the  20th  of  April,  1814,  in  pursuance  of 
the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  preparations  were 
made  for  the  departure  of  Napoleon  for  Elba,  and 
the  carriages  were  drawn  up  in  the  court  yard  of 
the  palace  of  Fontainbleau.  Napoleon  addressed 
the  Austrian  General  Roller  to  this  effect  : — "  I 
have  I'eflected  upon  what  1  have  to  do,  and  I  am 
firmly  resolved  not  to  depart.  The  allies  do  not 
iaithfully  observe  the  engagements  they  have 
entered  into  with  me  ;  1  may  therefore  revoke  my 
abdication,  which  was  only  conditional :  above  a 
thousand  addresses,  in  which  I  am  invited  to  re- 
sume the  reigns  of  govei'nment,  have  been  receiv- 
ed by  me  this  night.  It  is  only  to  spare  France 
the  hoiTors  of  a  civil  war  that  I  have  renounced 
my  rights  to  the  French  throne,  for  1  have  never 
had  any  other  object  than  the  glory  and  happiness 
of  France.  Now  that  1  am  acquainted  with  the 
whole  extent  of  the  discontent  which  the  measures 
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taken  by  the  new  government  inspire — now  that  I 
see  how  the  promises  made  to  me  are  kept — now  I 
can  declare  to  my  guards  the  motives  that  have 
made  me  resolve  to  revoke  my  abdication  ;  and  it 
will  appear  if  it  is  possible  to  alienate  from  me  the 
liearts  of  my  old  soldiers.  The  number  of  the 
troops  upon  whom  I  can  reckon  amounts  indeed  to 
only  thirty  thousand  men  ;  but  it  will  be  easy  for 
me  to  increase  it  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
in  a  few  days,  and  without  the  slightest  violation 
of  my  honour.  I  might  say  to  my  guards,  that 
I  have  indeed  renounced  my  rights,  but  that  to 
promote  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  country, 
i  now  feel  myself  called  upon  to  follow  the  wishes 
of  the  nation."  The  Emperor  making  here  a  lit- 
tle pause,  General  KoUer  took  the  opportunity  to 
say  to  him,  that  "  magnanimous  resignation  was 
the  finest  of  all  his  actions,  that  he  had  thereby 
given  a  proof  of  patriotism,  which  few  monarchs  had 
done,  and  that  he  would  tarnish  all  the  great  and 
noble  actions  he  had  ever  done,  if  he  now  drew 
back  ;  that  he  (the  general)  was  quite  ignorant 
that  the  allies  had,  in  all  respects,  violat^  their 
engagements  to  him."  The  Emperor,  silent  for  a 
moment,  then  said,  "Well,  I'll  be  faithful  to  mt 
engagements,  but  as  soon  as  fresh  cause  of  com- 
plaint shall  be  given  me,  I  shall  consider  myself 
as  released  from  them  all." 

NAPOLEON  AT  ELBA. 

Napoleon's  conduct  towards  the  refugees  who 
found  their  way  to  Elba,  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  sketch.  On  the  1 1  th  of  July,  Colomboni, 
commandant  of  a  battalion  of  the  4th  regiment  of 
llie  line  of  Italy,  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  as 
Uf\\]y  arrived.    "  Weil,  Colombiui,  your  business 
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at  Elba  V — "  First,  to  pay  my  duty  to  yoop  Ma.- 
jesty  ;  secondly,  to  offer  to  carry  a  musket  amonj 
your  guards."  "  That  is  too  low  a  situation,  y 
must  have  something  better,"  said  Napoleon  ;  an^ 
instantly  named  him  to  an  appointment  of  120^ 
francs  yearly,  though  it  appears  the  Emperffl 
himself  was  then  in  great  distress  for  money.— ^ 
ticott. 

napoleon's  escape    from  ELBA. 

It  was  on  Sunday,  26th  February,  that  Napoleon 
embarked  with  his  guards  on  board  the  flotilla, 
consisting  of  the  Inconstant  brig,  and  six  other 
small  vessels,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
adventerous  expeditions  that  was  ever  attempted. 
The  force  with  wh  ch  he  was  once  more  to  change 
the  fortunes  of  France  amounted  to  about  a  thou- 
sand men.  To  keep  the  undertaking  secret,  hia 
sister  Pauline  gave  a  ball  on  the  night  of  his  de- 
parture and  the  officers  were  unexpectedly  sum- 
moned, after  leaving  the  entertainment,  to  go  on 
board  the  little  squadron.  In  this  passage  Napo- 
leon encountered  two  great  risks.  The  tirst  was 
Irom  meeting  a  royal  French  frigate,  who  hailed 
the  Inconstant.  'llie  guai'ds  were  ordered  to  put 
off  their  eajis,  and  go  down  below,  or  lie  upon  the 
deck,  while  the  captain  of  the  Inconstant  exchanged 
some  civilities  with  the  commander  of  the  frigate, 
with  whom  he  chanced  to  be  acquainted  ;  and 
being  well  known  in  these  seas,  was  permitted  to 
pass  on  without  further  inquiry.  The  second  dan- 
ger was  caused  by  the  pursuit  of  Sir  Neil  Campbell, 
iu  the  Partridge  sloop  of  war,  who  followed  from 
Elb.i,  where  he  had  learned  Napoleon's  escape, 
with  the  determination  to  capture  or  sink  the  ti(ja- 
tilla,  could  but  obtain  a  distant  view  of  the  vessels 
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as  they  landed  their  passengers.  This  was  on  the 
first  of  March,  when  Napoleon,  causing  his  foUow- 
ei-s  once  more  to  assume  the  three-coloured  cockade, 
disembarked  at  Cannes,  a  small  sea-port  in  the 
gulf  of  Saint  Juan,  not  far  from  Frejus,  which  had 
Been  him  land  a  single  individual,  returned  from 
Egypt  to  conquer  a  mighty  empire ;  had  beheld  hin\ 
set  sail,  a  terrified  exile,  to  occupy  the  place  of  his 
banishment ;  and  now  again  witnessed  his  return, 
a  daring  adventui'er,  to  throw  the  dice  once  more 
for  a  throne  or  a  grave. — Scott. 

napoleon's  RECEPTION'  AT  GRENOBLE. 

As  Napoleon  approached  Grenoble,  he  came  into 
contact  with  the  outposts  of  the  garrison,  who  drew 
out,  but  seemed  ii'resolute.  Bonaparte  halted  his 
own  little  party,  and  advanced  almost  alone,  ex- 
])osing  his  breast  as  he  exclaimed,  "  He  who  will 
kill  his  Emperor,  let  him  now  work  his  pleasure  " 
The  appeal  was  irresistible — the  soldiers  threw 
down  their  arms,  crowded  round  the  General,  who 
had  so  often  led  them  to  victory,  and  shouted 
Vhe  L'Einpereur. — Scott. 

napoleon  ENTK.RS    PARIS. 

On  the  20ih  of  March,  1815,  at  an  early  hour, 
no  inconsidei'able  bustle  was  manifested  through- 
out I'aris.  About  mid-day,  a  body  of  about  two 
thousand  troops,  covered  with  dirt  and  dust,  were 
seen  approaching  the  BoulevaidMontmartre  ;  they 
wei'e  accompanied  by  several  pieces  of  heavy  ar- 
tillery every  man  wearing  the  tri-coloured  cock- 
ade ;  while  at  stated  intervals  of  five  minutes,  as 
ihey  advanced,  shouts  of  Vive  I'Eiiipereur  !  rent 
the  air,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  vociferations 
of  the  populace  who  accompanied  them,  every  sol- 
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dier  having  a  citizen  linked  to  either  arm  demand- 
ing tidings  concerning  the  march  of  Napoleon,  and 
tlie  period  of  his  arrival  at  the  capital.  This" 
motley  cavalcade  was  slow  in  its  progress,  for 
certain  periods  a  lialt  was  made  in  order  to  gratify 
the  populace,  wlio  insisted  upon  regaling  the  com- 
panions of  the  Emperor,  for  which  purpose  all  th^ 
surrounding  wine-shops  were  put  in  a  state 
requisition,  when  immense  cans  were  brought  ou^ 
at  the  expense  of  the  peojile,  who,  with  the  troop 
toasted  the  Emperor,  General  Bertrand,  the  oU 
guard,  &c.,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  none  but  at 
eye-witness  can  figure  to  his  imagination.  In  this 
manner  they  continued  along  the  Boulevards,  turn- 
ing down  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  and  halted  in  the 
Place  Vendome,  where  it  appears  they  were  to  re- 
main till  further  orders.  At  a  quarter  past  six 
o'clock,  a  distant  shout  was  heard  at  the  Tuileries, 
which  continued  rapidly  increasing,  and,  after  a 
lapse  of  some  minutes,  a  small  escort  galloped  into 
the  square,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  carriage 
rattled  along  at  full  speed,  containing  the  object  so 
long  and  ardently  expected,  who,  with  Bertrand 
and  Drouet,  made  signs  to  the  shouting  populace, 
while  numerous  general  officers  surrounded  the 
vehicle  uncovered,  mingling  their  affectionate  sen- 
timents with  those  o^  the  crowd.  On  gaining  the 
portal,  it  was  with  'miiiite  difficulty  that  Napoleon 
could  alight,  from  H/e  dreadful  pressure,  and  no 
sooner  had  he  gaiD*;d  the  bottom  of  the  grand  stair- 
case, than  he  was  raised  from  the  gi'ound  and  borne 
up  the  flight  of  stairs  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  of- 
ficers, during  which  operation  his  constant  cry  was, 
"  Soyez  sage,  vies  bons  enfans!  Soyez  sage,  je  vous 
cnpriel"  "  Be  steady,  my  good  children ;  besteady, 
1  entreat  you  V  But  to  expect  subordiation  at  such 
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a  moment  was  fallacious,  as  the  general  impulse 
approximated  to  madness  ;  in  proof  of  which,  a 
piece  of  the  flap  of  his  coat  being  either  purposely, 
or  by  accident,  torn  off,  was  instantly  divided  into 
hundx'eds  of  scraps,  for  procuring  a  remnant  of 
which,  by  way  of  relick,  there  was  as  much  strug- 
gling as  if  the  effort  had  been  made  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  so  many  ingots  of  gold.  At  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning  thousands  repaired  to  the  Tuileries' 
gardens  to  view  Napoleon,  who  appeared  at  one  of 
the  windows  every  five  minutes,  when  he  was  salu- 
ted with  incessant  acclamations.  Upon  one  of  these 
occasions  Bertrand  stood  beside  him,  whom  he  good- 
iiaturedly  pulled  by  the  ear,  and  patted  on  the  shoul- 
dei*,  exlaiming,  as  he  performed  the  action,  "  Le 
brave,  ne  ni' a  jamais  quitte  /"  "  This  brave  fellow 
never  abandoned  me  !"  As  the  windows  of  this 
r.partment  were  wide  open.  Napoleon  was  seen  con- 
fitantly  traversing  a  chamber,  accompanied  by  the 
Queen  Hortense.  Numerous  individuals  among 
the  crowd  held  up  petitions  :  upon  the  Emperor's 
retiring  from  the  window,  they  were  desired  by 
Bertrand,  or  some  other  officer,  to  deliver  them  to 
a  sentry  stationed  below  at  no  great  distance  ;  when, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes.  Napoleon  again 
appeared  with  the  bundle  of  i)apersin  his  left  hand, 
wiiich  he  held  forth  to  view,  and  then,  placing  his 
right  hand  upon  his  heart,  he  bowed  his  head  two 
or  three  times,  thereby  intimating  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  peruse  every  document  himself,  and 
not  commit  the  petitions  of  his  subjects  to  the  de- 
cision of  any  other  individual. — Ireland. 

BATTLE    OF    WATERLOO. 

Tlie  troops  arrived  in  position  in  front  of  Mount 
St.  Jean,  and  took  up  the  ground  they  were  to  muiu- 
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tain,  which  was  effected  early  in  the  evening.  The 
weather  began  to  be  very  severe  at  this  perit  " 
The  whole  French  army,  under  Bonaparte,  witlj 
the  exception  of  two  corps  under  Grouchy  (thirtj 
two  thousand  men,  and  one  hundred  and  eight  guns) 
took  up  a  position  immediately  in  front ;  and  aft€ 
Bome  cannonading,  both  armies  remained  opposit 
to  each  other  during  the  night,  the  rain  falling  il 
torrents.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  communil 
cated  with  Marshal  Blucher,  who  promised  to  cora^ 
to  his  support  with  the  v/hoie  of  his  army,  on  th«_ 
morning  of  the  18th.  It  was  consequently  decided" 
upon  to  cover  Brussels  (the  preservation  of  which 
was  of  such  importance,  in  every  point  of  view,  to 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands),  by  maintaining  the 
j'osition  of  Mont  St.  Jean.  The  intention  of  the 
allied  chiefs,  if  they  were  not  attacked  on  the  18thj 
was  to  have  attacked  the  enemy  on  the  12th. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  the  French  commenced 
the  action  by  an  attack  upon  Hongomont,  with  seve- 
lal  columns,  preceeded  by  numerous  light  troopsi 
V.  Iio  after  severe  skirmishing,  drove  tlie  Nassj 
troops  fi-om  the  wood  in  its  front,  and  estabiishe4 
themselves  in  it. 

During  the  eai'ly  part  of  the  day,  the  action  wa4 
a" most  entirely  confined  to  this  part  of  the  line, 
except  a  galling  fire  of  artillery  along  the  centre, 
V  hich  was  vigorously  returned  by  our  guns.  This 
fire  gradually  extended  towards  the  left,  and  some 
demonstrations  of  an  attack  of  cavalry  were  made 
by  the  French.  As  the  troops  were  drawn  up  oa 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  they  suflfered  most  severely 
fiom  the  enemy's  artillery.  In  order  to  remedy 
this.  Lord  AVeilington  moved  them  back  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  yard«,  to  the  re- 
verse slope  of  the  hill,  to  shelter  them  from  the  di-j 
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rect  fire  of  the  guns  ;  our  artillery  in  consequence 
remained  in  advance,  that  they  might  see  into  the 
valley.  This  movement  was  made  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  by  the  duke  in  person  ;  it  was  gene- 
ral along  the  front  or  centre  of  the  position,  on  the 
height  to  the  right  of  La  Haye  Sainte. 

Napoleon  determined  to  attack  our  left  centre, 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  buildings  called 
Ferme  deM.  St.  Jean,  or  of  the  village  itself,  which 
commanded  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  chaus- 
sees.  The  attacking  columns  advanced  on  the  Gen- 
appe  chaups^e,  and  by  the  siJe  of  it ;  they  consisted 
of  four  columns  of  infantry  (d'Erlon's  corps,  which 
was  not  engaged  on  the  1 6th),  thirty  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  a  large  body  of  cuirassiers.  On  the  left 
of  this  attack,  the  French  cavalry  took  the  lead  of 
the  infantry,  and  had  advanced  considerably,  when 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  ordered  the  heavy  cavalry 
(Life  Guards)  to  charge  them  as  they  ascended  tho 
position  near  La  Haye  Sainte.  They  were  driven 
back  on  their  own  position,  where  the  chaussee, 
being  cut  into  the  I'ising  ground,  leaves  steep  banks 
on  either  side.  In  this  confined  space  they  fought 
at  swords'  length  for  some  minutes,  until  the  enemy 
brought  down  some  light  artillery  from  the  heights, 
vhen  the  British  cavalry  retired  to  their  own  posi- 
tion. The  loss  of  the  cuirassiers  did  not  appear 
great.  They  seemed  immediately  to  reform  their 
ranks,  and  soon  after  advanced  to  attack  our  infan- 
try, who  were  formed  into  squares  to  receive  thtm, 
being  then  unsupported  by  cavalry.  The  columns 
of  infantry  in  the  nuan  time  pushed  forward  on  our 
left  of  the  Genappe  chaussee,  beyond  La  Haye 
Sainte,  which  they  did  not  attempt  in  this  attack  to 
take.  A  Belgian  brigade  of  infantry,  formed  in 
front,  gave  way,  and  these  columns  crowned  the 
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position  ;  when  Sir  Thomas  Picton  moved  up  tli< 
brigade  of  Genei"al  Pack  from  the  second  Hne  (tli 
92d  regiment  in  front),  which  opened  a  fire  on  th 
column  just  as  it  gained  the  height,  and  advance 
upon  it ;  when  within  thirty  yards,  the  column  be 
gan  to  hesitate  ;  at  this  moment  a  Ibrigade  of  heav 
cavalry  (the  1st  and  2d  Dragoons)  wheeled  roun 
the  92d  regiment,  and  took  the  column  in  flank  ; 
total  rout  ensued ;  the  French,  throwingdown  the; 
arms,  ran  into  our  position  to  save  themselves  fr 
being  cut  down  by  the  cavalry ;  many  were  killed 
and  two  eagles,  with  two  thousand  prisoners,  taken 
But  the  cavalry  pursued  their  success  too  far,  and 
being  fired  upon  by  one  of  the  other  columns,  and 
at  the  same  time,  when  in  confusion,  being  attacked 
by  some  French  cavalry  who  had  been  sent  to  sup- 
port the  attack,  the  British  were  obliged  to  retii*e 
with  considerable  loss.      In  this  attack  the  enemy 
had  brought  several  pieces  of  artillery,  which  were 
captured  by  our  cavalry  ;  the  horses  in  the  guns 
were  killed,  and  we  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
guns.      General  Ponsonby,  who  commanded  the 
cavalry,  was  killed.     The  gallant  Sir  Thomas  Pic 
ton  also  fell,  leading  on  his  division  to  repel  this 
attack.     From  this  period,  half-past  two,  until  the 
end  of  the  action,  the  British  cavalry  were  scarcely 
engaged,  but  remained  in  readiness  in  the  second 
line.     After  the  French  cuirassiers  had  re-formed, 
and  were  strongly  reinforced,  they  again  advanced 
upon  our  position,  and  made  sevei-al  desperate  at 
tacks  upon  our  infantry,  who  immediately  formed 
into  squares,  and  maintained  themselves  with  the 
most  determined  coui'age  and  coolness. 

The  French  cavalry,  in  the  attack  on  the  centre 
of  our  line  above  mentioned,  wei'e  not  supported 
by  infantry.      They  came  on,  however,  with  the 
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greatest  courage,  close  to  the  squares  of  our  infan- 
try ;  the  artillery  which  was  somewhat  in  advance 
kept  up  a  well-directed  fire  upon  them  as  they  ad- 
vanced, but,  on  their  neai-er  approacli,  tlie  gunners 
wei-e  obliged  to  retire  into  the  squares,  so  that  the 
guns  were  actually  in  possession  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  who  could  not,  however,  keep  possession 
of  them,  or  even  spike  them,  if  they  had  had  the 
means,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  fire  of  musketry 
to  which  they  were  exposed.  They  were  driven 
back  with  loss  on  all  points,  and  the  artillerymen 
immediately  resumed  their  guns  in  the  most  prompt 
manner,  and  opened  a  severe  and  destructive  fire 
of  grape-shot  on  them  as  they  retired. 

The  Bi'itish  army  had  sustained  several  severe 
attacks,  which  had  been  all  repulsed,  and  no  advan- 
tage of  any  consequence  had  been  gained  by  the 
enemy.  They  had  possessed  part  of  the  wood  and 
garden  of  Hougomont  and  La  Haye  Sainte,  which 
latter  they  were  unable  to  occupy.  Not  a  square 
had  been  broken,  shaken,  or  obliged  to  retire.  Our 
infantry  continued  to  display  the  same  obstinacy, 
the  same  cool,  calculating  confidence  in  themselves, 
in  their  commander,  and  in  their  officers,  which  had 
covered  them  with  glory  in  the  long  and  arduous 
war  in  the  Penisula.  From  the  limited  extent  of 
the  field  of  battle,  and  the  tremendous  fire  their 
columns  were  exposed  to,  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
could  not  have  been  less  than  fifteen  thousand  killed 
and  wounded.  We  still  occupied  nearly  the  same 
position  as  we  did  in  the  morning,  but  our  loss  had 
been  severe,  perhaps  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
killed  and  wounded.  Our  ranks  were  further  thin- 
ned by  the  numbers  of  men  who  carried  off  the 
wounded,  part  of  whom  never  returned  to  the  field. 
The  number  of  Belgian  and  Hanoverian  troops, 
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many  of  whom  were  young  levies,  that  crowded  to 
the  rear,  was  very  considerable,  besides  the  nuni' 
ber  of  our  own  dismounted  dragoons,  together  witli 
a  proportion  of  our  infantry,  some  of  whom,  as  wiH 
always  be  found  in  the  best  armies,  were  glad  to 
escape  from  the  field.  These  thronged  the  road 
leading  to  Brussels,  in  a  manner  that  none  but  aq 
eye-witness  could  have  believed  ;  so  that  perhaps 
the  actual  force  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at 
this  time,  half-past  six,  did  not  amount  to  mora 
tlian  thirty-four  thousand  men.  We  had  at  aiii 
early  hour  been  in  communication  with  some  pa*i 
troles  of  Prussian  cavalry  on  our  extreme  left.  But 
it  was  certainly  past  five  o'clock  before  the  fire  of 
the  Prussian  artillery  (Bulow's  corps)  was  observed 
from  our  position  ;  and  it  soon  seemed  to  cease  al- 
together. It  appears  that  they  had  advanced,  and 
obtained  some  success,  but  were  afterwards  driven 
back  to  a  considerable  distance  by  the  Fi*ench, 
who  sent  a  corps  under  General  Lobau  to  keep 
them  in  check.  About  half-past  six  the  first  Prus- 
sian corps  came  into  communication  with  our  ex- 
treme left  near  Ohain. 

The  army  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
amounted,  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
to  seventy-five  thousand  men,  including  every 
de.-cription  of  force,  of  which  nearly  forty  thou- 
sand uere  English,  or  the  king's  German  legion. 
Our  loss  at  Quatre  Bi'asamounted  to  four  thousand 
five  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  which  reduced 
the  army  to  seventy  thousand  five  hundred  men  ; 
of  these  about  fil'ty-four  thousand  were  actuary 
engaged  at  Waterloo  — about  thirty-two  thousand 
were  composed  of  British  troops,  or  the  king's  j 
GeiTnan  legion,  including  cavalry,  infantry,  and ' 
ai'tillex'y  ;  the  remainder,  under  Prince  Frederic,  1 
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took  no  part  in  the  action,  but  covered  the  approach 
to  Brussels  from  Nivelles,  and  were  stationed  in  th^ 
peighbourhood  of  Halle.  The  French  force,  as 
given  by  Gougaud,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand  ;  of  these  twenty-one  thousand 
were  cavalry,  and  they  had  three  hundred  and  fti'ty 
guns.  He  asserts  they  had  but  seventy-oue  thou- 
sand engaged  at  Waterloo. 

At  twelve  o'clock  on  the  17th,  Bonaparte  was 
ignorant  of  the  direction  the  Prussian  army  had 
taken.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  it  was  to- 
wards Naraur.  At  that  hour  Bonaparte  ordered 
Grouchy,  with  thirty-two  thousand  men,  to  follow 
them,  As  the  troops  were  much  scattered,  it  was 
three  o'clock  before  they  were  in  movement,  and 
they  did  not  arrive  at  Gembloux  before  the  night 
of  the  17th,  when  Grouchy  informed  Bonaparte  of 
the  direction  the  Prussian  army  had  takeii.  Ha 
discovered  the  rear-guax'd  of  the  Prussians  near 
Wavre  about  twelve  o'clock  on  the  18th,  and  at 
two  o'cloclc  he  attacked  Wavre,  which  was  obsti- 
nately defended  by  General  Theilmann,  and  snci 
ceeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  a  part  of  the  vil- 
lage. By  the  gallant  defence  of  this  post  by  Genei*al 
'i'heilmann,  Grouchy  was  induced  to  believe  that 
the  whole  Prussian  army  was  before  him.  Blucher, 
however,  had  detached  Bulow's  corps  (4th)  at  an 
early  hour  upon  Chapelle-Lambert,  to  act  on  the 
rear  of  the  I'rench  army. 

The  British  ai'my,  at  this  eventful  period  of  the 
day,  amounted  to  about  thirty-four  thousand  men 
(allowing  ten  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  and  ten 
thousand  more  who  had  left  the  field),  eighteen 
thousand  of  whom  were  English.  The  enemy  may 
have  had  about  forty-five  thousand  immediately 
opposed  to  us,  allowing  twenty  thousand  killeil, 
iU4  2  E 
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wounded,  and  taken  prisoners  ;    and  ten  thousan 
men  detached  to  act  against  the  Prussians. 

The  assistance  of  the  Prussians  had  been  expect 
ed  at  an  early  hour,  which  had  induced  Lord  Wei 
lington  to  accept  a  battle  ;  so  that  the  British  arm 
had  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the  action  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  was  calculated. 

Bonaparte  was  now  aware  of  the  powerful  diver- 
sion the  Prussians  were  about  to  make,  but  at  th 
same  time  seems  to  have  imagined  that  Grouchy 
would  be  able  to  paralyze  their  movements.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  make  a  last  desperate  effort 
to  break  the  centre  of  the  British  army,  and  carry 
their  position  before  the  attack  of  the  Prussians 
could  take  effect. 

The  Imperial  Guard  had  been  keptin  reserve,  and 
had  been  for  some  time  formed  on  the  heights  ex- 
tendingfrom  La  Belle  Alliance  towards  Hougomont, 
which  supported  their  left  flank.  They  had  not  yet 
been  engaged. 

About  seven  o'clock  they  advanced  in  two  columns, 
leaving  four  battalions  in  reserve.  They  were  com- 
manded by  Ney,  who  led  them  on.  At  the  same 
time,  they  pushed  on  some  light  troops  in  the  di- 
rection of  La  Have.  The  advance  of  these  columns 
of  the  guards  was  supported  by  a  heavy  fire  of  artil- 
lery. Our  hifantry,  who  had  been  posted  on  the 
reverse  of  the  hill,  to  be  sheltered  from  the  fire  of 
the  guns,  were  instantly  moved  forward  by  Lord 
Wellington.  General  Maitland's  brigade  of  guards, 
and  General  Adam's  brigade  (52d  and  71st  regi- 
ments, and  94th  rifles),  met  this  formidable  attack. 
They  were  flanked  by  two  brigades  of  artillery,  who 
kept  up  a  desti'uctive  fire  on  the  advancing  columns. 
Our  troops  waited  for  their  approach  with  their  cha- 
racteristic cooluess,  until  they  were  within  a  short 
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distance  of  our  line,  when  they  opened  a  well-di- 
rected fire  upon  them.  The  line  was  formed  four 
deep.  The  men  fired  independently,  retiring  a  few 
paces  to  load,  and  then  advanced  and  fired,  so  that 
their  firing  never  ceased  for  a  moment.  The  French, 
headed  by  their  gallant  leader,  still  advanced  not- 
withstanding the  severe  loss  they  sustained  by  this 
fire,  which  apparently  seemed  to  check  their  move- 
ment. They  were  now  within  about  fifty  yards  of 
our  line,  wiien  they  attempted  to  deploy  in  order  to 
return  the  fire.  Our  line  appeared  to  be  closing 
round  them.  They  could  not,  however,  deploy 
under  such  a  fire  ;  and  from  the  moment  they 
ceased  to  advance,  their  chance  of  success  was  over. 
They  now  formed  a  confused  mass,  and  at  last 
gave  way,  retiring  in  the  utmost  confusion.  They 
were  immediately  pursued  by  General  Adams's 
brigade.  This  decided  the  battle.  The  enemy 
had  now  exhausted  his  means  of  attack.  He  had 
still,  however,  the  four  battalions  of  the  Old  Guard 
in  reserve.  Loi'd  Wellington  immediately  ordered 
the  whole  line  to  attack  their  position.  The  enemy 
wei'e  already  attempting  a  retreat.  These  bat- 
talions formed  a  square  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
flying  columns,  flanked  by  a  few  guns,  and  sup- 
ported by  some  light  cavalry  (red  lancers.) 

The  first  Prussian  corps  had  now  joined  our  ex- 
treme left.  They  had  obtained  possession  of  tlie 
village  of  La  Haye,  driving  out  the  French  light 
troops  who  occupied  it.  Bulow,  with  the  fourth 
corps,  had  some  time  previous  to  this  made  an  un- 
successful attack  upon  the  village  of  Planchenot,  in 
the  rear  of  the  enemy's  right  wing,  and  being  joined 
by.  the  second  corps  (Pii'ch's),  was  again  advancing 
to  attack  it.  In  the  mean  time,  the  square  of  the 
Old  Guard  maintained  itself,  the  guns  ou  its  tlauk 
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firing  upon  our  light  cavalry,  who  now  advanced, 
and  threatened  to  turn  their  flank.  Our  lii:htJ 
troops  were  close  to  their  front,  and  our  whole  linej 
advancing,  when  this  body,  the  *•  elite,"  and  now] 
the  only  hope  of  the  enemy  to  cover  their  retreat! 
and  save  their  array,  gave  way,  and  mixed  in  th^ 
general  confusion  and  route,  abandoning  their] 
cannon  and  all  their  materiel.  It  was  now  neai'ly  | 
dai'k.  Bulow,  upon  being  joined  by  Pirch'scorjJsJ 
again  attacked  PJanchenot,  which  he  turned  ;  anil 
then  the  enemy  abandoned  it.  Me  immediately 
advanced  towards  the  Genappechaussee,  and  closed 
round  the  right  of  the  French,  driving  the  enemy 
before  him,  and  augmenting  their  confusion.  HiS 
troops  came  into  the  high-road,  or  chaussee  near 
Maison  du  Roi,  and  Blucher  and  Wellington  hav- 
ing met  about  the  same  time  near  La  Belle  Alli- 
ance, it  was  resolved  to  pursue  the  enemy  and  give 
liim  no  time  to  rally. 

The  Prussians,  who  hadmadeonly  a  short  march 
during  the  day,  pursued  the  enemy  with  such  vi- 
gour, that  they  were  unable  to  rally  a  single  bat- 
talion. The  British  army  halted  on  the  field  of 
battle.  The  French  once  attempted  to  make  a 
show  of  resistance  at  Genappe,  where,  perhaps,  if 
they  had  had  a  chief  to  direct  them,  they  might 
have  maintained  themselves  until  daylight,  the  si- 
tuation of  the  village  being  strong  ;  thismighthave 
given  them  the  means  of  saving  at  least  tlie  sem- 
blance of  an  army.  The  second  Prussian  corps 
was  afterwards  detached  to  intercept  Grouchy,  who 
was  not  aware  of  the  result  of  the  battle  until 
twelve  o'clock  next  day.  He  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining some  advantage  over  General  Thielmann, 
and  gt)t  posset-sion  of  Wavre.  He  immediately 
retreated  towards  Namur,  where  his  rear-guui  J 
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naintamed  themselves  against  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Prussians,  who  suffered  severely  in  their  attempts 
to  take  the  place.  This  sewed  to  cover  his  re- 
treat, which  he  executed  with  great  ability,  keep- 
ing in  a  parallel  line  to  Blucher,  and  having  rallied 
many  of  the  fugitives,  he  brought  his  army  with- 
out loss  to  Paris.  He  had  been  considered  as  lost, 
and  his  army  taken  prisoners  ;  this  belief  was  a 
gi'eat  cause  of  the  resignation  of  Bonaparte  ;  other- 
wise with  this  army,  he  could  have  mustered  se- 
venty or  eighty  thousand  men  ;  with  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Paris,  which  was  sufficiently  secure  against 
a  coup-de-main,  it  is  not  Hkeiy  he  would  have  so 
easily  submitted  without  a  another  struggle,  after 
the  brilliant  defensive  campaign  he  had  made  the 
l)receding  year.  There  are  always  some  turns 
of  fortune  in  the  events  of  w'ar  ;  he  might  at 
least  have  made  terms.  That  army,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  population,  would  still  have  been  glad 
to  make  sacrifices  to  endeavour  to  're-establish 
the  suUied  lustre  of  his  arms.  At  least  the  ho- 
nour of  falling  sword  m  hand  was  in  his  power. 

This  short  campaign  of"  Hours"  was  a  joint 
operation.  The  honours  must  be  shared.  On  the 
16"ih,  the  Prussians  fought  at  Ligny  under  the  pro- 
mise of  our  co-operation,  which  could  not,  however, 
be  given  to  the  extent  it  was  wished  or  hoped.  On 
the  1 8th,  Lord  Wellington  fought  at  Waterloo,  on 
the  promise  of  the  early  assistance  of  the  Prus- 
sians, which,  though  unavoidably  delayed,  was  at 
last  given  with  an  effect  which  perhaps  had  never 
before  been  witnessed.  The  finest  army  France 
ever  saw,  commanded  by  the  greatest  and  ablest 
of  her  chiefs,  ceased  to  exist,  and  in  a  moment  the 
destiny  of  Europe  was  changed. — Capialn  Priii' 
gle^f  Account, 
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STATE  OF  THE  ARMIES  AT  WATERLOO. 

The  aiTny  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  amount- 
ed at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  to  75,000  j 
men,  including  every  description  of  force,  of  which] 
4  0,000  were  English,  or  the  King's  German  Legion. 
Ourlossat  Quatre-Bras  amounted  to  4300killed  and] 
wounded,  which  reduced  the  army  to  70,500  men;! 
of  these,  about  54,000  were  actually  engaged  at 
Waterloo,  about  32,000  were  composed  of  I3i-itish 
troops,  or  the  King's  German   Legion,  including 
cavalry,  infantry,   and  artillery  ;  the  remainder, 
xmder  Prince  Fi-ederick,  ti;ok  no  part  in  the  ac- 
tion, but  covered  the  approach  to  Brussels  from 
Nivelles,  and  were  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Halle. 

The  French  force  has  been  variously  stated,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  very  accurate  statement  of 
their  strength.  Batty  gives  it  127,000;  that  is,  the 
number  which  crossed  the  frontiei's.  It  is  also 
given  at  122,000.  Gourgaud  reduces  it  to  115,000  ; 
of  these  21,000  were  cavalry,  and  they  had 
350  guns.  They  assert  they  had  but  71,000  en- 
gaged at  Waterloo.  This  number,  however,  is  cer- 
tainly underrated  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but 
Bonaparte  had  upwards  of  75,000  under  his  im- 
mediate command  on  the  13th  June. 

Bonaparte  states  the  Pi-ussian  force  concentra- 
ted at  Wavre  to  be  75,000  men.  Gi'ouchy  makes 
it  95,000.  It  is,  however,  generally  understood 
that  they  had  not  above  70,000  with  the  army  At 
^^'avre — Primjle. 

NAPOLEON  AND  WELLINGTON. 

In  many  striking  points,  the  careers  of  Napoleon 
Ri>d  Welliugtou  exhibited  a  remarkable  similitude. 
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Boru  in  the  same  year — following  the  same  pro- 
fession—passing that  dangerous  ordeal  unharmed, 
in  which  so  many  of  their  contemporaries  perished 
— and  both  surviving  to  gain  the  loftiest  objects  at 
which  "  ambition's  self"  could  strain.  Beset  with 
dangers,  their  preservation  seemed  miraculous — as 
both  exposed  themselves  recklessly — and  from 
their  most  perilous  situations,  both  had  singular 
escapes,  and  by  the  most  opj)osite  agencies.  When 
at  Acre  a  shell  dropped  at  Napoleon's  feet ;  a  sol- 
dier seizing  him  in  his  arms,  flung  him  on  the 
ground,  and  the  shivered  metal  passed  harmlessly 
over  the  prostrate  General,  and  but  slightly 
wounded  his  preserver.  In  Paris,  the  furious 
driving  of  his  coachman  cleared  the  streets  before 
the  infernal  machine  could  be  exploded.  These 
were  probably  his  greatest  perils  :  and  from  one 
he  was  delivered  by  the  devotion  of  a  grenadier — 
from  the  other  by  the  accidental  drunkenness  of  a 
servant.  Nor  wei'e  Wellington's  escapes  less  re- 
markable ;  for  there  was  rarely  an  action  in  which 
some  of  his  personal  attendants  were  not  killed  or 
wounded.  At  Vittoriahe  passed  unharmed  through 
the  fire  of  the  French  centre  bristling  with  cannon, 
for  there  were  eighty  pieces  in  the  battery.  At 
Santarem  he  wrote  a  memorandum  on  the  bridge 
while  the  enemy  were  in  actual  possession  of  the 
village.  Dui'ing  the  bloody  contest  that  ensued, 
for  a  time  he  sat  upon  a  height  within  close  mus- 
ket-range of  the  enemy,  watching  the  progress  of 
the  battle  ;  and  iu_  the  evening  his  danger  was 
siill  more  imminent.  "  He  had  carried  with  him, ' 
says  Colonel  Napier,  "towards  Echalier,  half  a 
company  of  the  43d  as  an  escort,  and  placed  a 
Serjeant  named  Blood  with  a  j)arty  to  watch  in 
Iroat  while  ho  examined  his  maps.     The  Ficuch, 
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v.lio  were  close  at  hand,  sent  a  d»?tachment  to  cut 
the  pai'ty  off ;  and  such  was  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  that  tlie  troops  rushing  on  at  speed,  would 
infaUibly  have  fallen  unawares  upon  Wellington, 
if  Blood,  a  young  intelligent  man,  seeing  the  dan- 
ger, had  not,  with  surprising  activity,  leaping  rathef 
tiian  running  down  the  precipitous  rocks  he  was 
posted  on,  given  the  General  notice  ;  and  as  it 
M  as,  the  French  arrived  in  time  to  send  a  volley 
of  shot  after  him  as  he  galloped  away."  It  was 
said  of  Napoleon  that  he  bore  a  charmed  life  ; 
and  certainly  a  special  Providence  watched  over 
that  of  Wellington. — Maxwell's  Life  of  the  Duke. 

NAPOLEON  AT  ROCHEFORT. 

At  Rochefoi't,  the  Emperor  no  longer  wore  a 
military  dress.  He  lived  at  the  prefecture  :  num- 
bers were  constantly  grouped  round  the  house  ; 
and  acclamations  continued  to  be  frequently  re- 
peated. The  Emperor  appeared  two  or  three 
times  at  the  balcony.  Numerous  proposals  were 
made  to  him,  both  by  generals  who  came  in  person, 
and  others  who  sent  emissaries. — Las  Caiet. 

napoleon's   embarkation    on    BOARD   THH 
BELLEROPHON. 

At  dayhght,  one  of  our  brigs,  the  Epervier,  waa 
seen  under  weigh,  and  coming  towards  the  Belle- 
rophon,  having  a  flag  of  truce  flying.  Both  wind 
and  tide  being  contrary,  Captain  Maitland  sent  his 
barge  to  meet  her.  Seeing  the  boat  return,  the 
Captain  was  extremely  anxious  to  discover,  with 
his  spyglass,  whether  the  Emperor  was  on  board  ; 
he  frequently  begged  I  would  look  myself,  but  I 
could  not  as  yet  reply  with  certainty  ;  at  length 
tile  matter  was  placed  beyond  further  doubt,  aa 
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the  Emperor  came  alongside,  surrounded  by  all 
his  attendants*  I  stood  at  the  gangway  to  present 
Captain  Maitland,  to  whom  he  said,  "  I  come  on 
board  your  ship  to  place  myself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  of  England."  The  Captain  then 
led  him  into  his  cabin,  of  which  the  Emperor  was 
immediately  put  in  possession.  All  the  officers  of 
the  Bellerophon  were  presented  to  him  soon  after  : 
this  ceremony  over,  he  came  out  of  the  cabin,  and 
visited  every  part  of  the  ship  in  the  course  of  the 
morning.  I  related  the  alarm  felt  by  Captain 
Maitland  the  preceding  evening  relative  to  his 
escape  ;  the  Empei'or  did  not  see  the  matter  in 
the  light  it  had  appeared  to  me,  "  What  had  he  to 
fear  ?"  he  asked  in  an  emphatic  and  dignified 
manner — "were  you  not  in  his  power  1" — Laa  Cases, 

NAPOLEON  LEAVES  THE  BELLEROPHON. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  the  Bellerophon  set  sail, 
and  next  morning  fell  in  with  the  Northumberland 
and  the  squadron  destined  for  St.  Helena,  as  also 
with  the  Tonnant,  on  board  of  which  Lord  Keith's 
flag  was  hoisted.  It  was  now  that  Napoleon  gave 
Captain  Maitland  the  first  intimation  of  his  purpose 
to  submit  to  his  exile,  by  requesting  that  Mr.  O' 
Meara,  surgeon  of  the  Bellerophon,  might  be  per- 
mitted to  attend  him  to  St.  Helena  instead  of  his 
own  surgeon,  whose  health  could  not  stand  the 
voyage.  This  made  it  clear  that  no  resistance  was 
designed  ;  and,  indeed,  so  soon  as  Napoleon  ob- 
served that  his  threats  had  produced  no  effect,  he 
submitted  with  his  usual  equanimity.  He  also 
gave  orders  to  deliver  up  his  arms.  His  baggage 
was  likewise  subjected  to  a  form  of  search,  but 
without  unpacking  or  disturbing  any  article.  The 
treasure  of  Bonaparte,   amounting  only  to  4000 
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gold  Napoleons,  was  taken  into  custody,  to  abrid^ 
him  of  that  powerful  means  of  effecting  his  escape. 
Full  receipts,  of  course,  were  given,  rendering  the 
British  government  accountable  for  the  same  ;  and 
Marchaud,  the  favourite  valet-de-chambre  of  the 
Emperor,  was  permitted  take  whatever  money  he 
thought  might  be  immediately  necessary.  About 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  August, 
Lord  Keith  came  in  his  barge  to  transfer  Napoleon 
from  the  Bellerojjhon  to  the  Northumberland. 
About  one  o'clock,  when  Bonapai'te  had  announced 
that  he  was  in  full  readiness,  a  captain's  guard 
was  turned  out ;  Lord  Keith's  barge  was  prepared, 
and  as  Napoleon  crossed  the  quarter-deck,  the 
soldiers  presented  arms  under  three  inxffles  of  the 
drum,  being  the  salute  paid  to  a  general  officer. 
His  step  was  firm  and  steady  ;  his  farewell  to  cap- 
t  lin  Maitland  polite  and  friendly.  Napoleon  was 
received  on  board  the  Northumberland  with  the 
same  honours  paid  on  leaving  the  Bellerophon. — 
Scott. 

napoleon's  habits  on   niS  passage  to  ST.  HELENA^ 

Our  course  was  shaped  to  ci-oss  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay and  double  Cape  Finisterre.  The  wind  was 
fair,  though  light  ;  and  the  heat  excessive  :  no- 
thing could  be  more  monotonous  than  the  time  we 
now  passed.  The  Emperor  breakfasted  in  his  own 
cabin  at  irregular  hours  ;  we  took  our  breakfast 
at  ten  o'clock,  in  the  French  style, while  the  Eng- 
lish continued  to  breakfast  in  their  own  way  at 
eight. 

The  Emperor  sent  for  one  of  us  every  morning 
to  know  wliat  was  going  on,  the  distance  run,  the 
state  of  the  wind,  and  other  particulars  connect- 
(d  with  our  progress.  He  read  a  great  deal, 
dressed  towards  fuur  o'clock,  and  then  came  into 
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the  general  cabin  ;  here  he  played  at  chess  with 
one  of  the  party  :  at  five  o'clock  the  Admiral  hav- 
ing come  out  of  his  cabin  a  few  minutes  before,  an- 
nounced that  dinner  was  on  the  table. 

It  is  well  known  that  Napoleon  was  scarcely  ever 
more  than  fifteen  minutes  at  his  dinner  ;  here  the 
two  courses  alone  occupied  from  an  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a  half :  this  was,  to  him,  a  most  serious  annoy- 
ance, though  he  never  mentioned  it  ;  his  features, 
gestures,  and  manners,  always  evinced  perfect  in- 
difference. Neither  the  new  system  of  cookery, 
the  difference  or  quality  of  the  dishes,  ever  met 
with  his  censure  or  approbation  ;  he  never  express- 
ed any  wish  or  objection  on  the  subject.  He  was 
attended  by  his  two  valets,  who  stood  behind  his 
chair.  At  first  the  Admiral  v  as  in  the  habit  of  of  ■ 
lering  to  help  the  Emperor  ;  but  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Napoleon  was  expressed  so  coldly,  that 
this  practice  was  discontinued.  The  Admiral  con- 
tinued very  attentive,  but  thenceforth  only  pointed 
out  to  the  servants  what  was  preferable  ;  they  alone 
attended  to  these  matters  to  which  the  Emperor 
seemed  totaly  indifferent,  neither  seeing,  noticing, 
or  seeking,  anything.  He  was  generally  silent,  re- 
maining in  the  midst  of  conversation  as  if  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  language,  though  it  was 
French.  If  he  spoke,  it  was  to  ask  some  technical 
or  scientific  question,  and  to  address  a  few  Avords 
to  those  whom  the  Admiral  occasionally  asked  to 
dinner.  1  was  the  person  to  whom  the  Emperor 
generally  addressed  his  questions,  in  order  to  tran- 
slate them. 

I  need  scarcely  observe  that  the  English  are  ac- 
customed to  remain  a  long  time  at  table  after  the 
dessert,  drinking  and  conversing  :  the  Emperor, 
already  tired  by  the  tedious  dinner,  could  never 
have  endured  this  custom,  and  he  rose,  therefore, 
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from  the  first  d.ay,  immediately  after  coffee  had  been 
handed  round,  and  went  out  on  deck  followed  by 
the  Grand  Marshal  and  myself.  This  disconcerted 
the  Admiral,  who  took  occasion  to  express  his  sur- 
jjrise  to  his  officers  ;  but  Madame  Bertrand,  whose 
maternal  language  is  English,  warmly  replied — 
"  Do  not  forget.  Admiral,  tliat  your  guest  is  a  man 
who  has  governed  a  large  portion  of  the  world,  and 
that  kings  once  contended  for  the  honour  of  being 
admitted  to  his  table."  *' Very  true,"  rejoined  the 
A  dmiral ;  and  this  officer,  who  possesses  good  sense, 
a  becoming  pliability  of  manners,  and  sometimes 
much  elegance,  did  his  utmost  from  that  moment  to 
accommodate  the  Emperor  in  his  habits.  He  short- 
ened the  time  of  sitting  at  table,  ordering  coflfee 
for  Napoleon  and  those  who  accompanied  him, 
even  before  the  rest  of  the  company  had  finished 
their  dinner.  The  moment  Napoleon  had  taken 
his  008*66,  he  left  the  cabin  ;  upon  which  everybody 
rose  till  he  had  quitted  the  room,  and  then  con- 
tinued to  take  their  wine  for  another  hour. 

The  Emperor  remained  walking  on  deck  till  dark, 
attended  by  the  Grand  Marshal  and  myself.  This 
became  a  regular  pratice,  and  was  seldom  omitted. 
On  returning  to  the  after-cabin,  he  sat  down  to  play 
rhigt-et-un  with  us,  and  generally  retired  in  about 
liLilf-an-hour. — Las  Cases. 

HIS  HABITS  AT  LONGWOOD. 

Napoleon's  hours  of  rising  were  uncertain,  much 
depending  upon  the  quantum  of  rest  he  had  enjoyed 
during  the  night,  lie  was  in  general  a  bad  sleeper, 
and  frequently  got  up  at  three  or  four  o'clock,  in 
which  case  he  read  or  wrote  until  six  or  seven,  at 
t\hich  time,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  he  some- 
times went  out  to  ride,  attended  by  some  of  his 
gciiei'als,  or  laid  down  agaiu  to  repose  for  a  couple 
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of  hours.  When  he  retired  to  bed  he  could  not 
sleep  unless  the  most  perfect  darkness  was  obtain- 
ed, by  the  closing  of  evei*y  cranny  through  which 
a  ray  of  light  might  pass,  although  I  have  some- 
times seen  him  fall  asleep  on  the  sofa,  and  remain 
so  for  a  few  minutes  in  broad  daylight.  When  ill, 
Marchand  occasionally  read  to  him  until  he  fell 
asleep.  At  times  he  rose  at  seven,  and  wrote,  or 
dictated  until  breakfast  time,  or,  if  the  moi'ning 
Avas  very  fine,  he  went  out  to  ride.  When  he 
breakfasted  in  his  own  room,  it  was  generally 
served  on  a  little  round  table,  at  between  nine  and 
ten  ;  when  along  with  the  rest  of  his  suite,  at 
eleven  ;  in  either  case  a  lafourchette.  After  break- 
i'ast,  he  generally  dictated  to  some  of  his  suite  for  a 
few  hours,  and  at  two  or  three  o'clock  received  such 
visitors,  as,  by  previous  appointment,  had  been  di- 
rected to  present  themselves.  Between  four  and 
five,  when  the  weather  permitted,  he  rode  out  on 
horseback,  or  in  the  carriage,  for  an  hour  or  two, 
accompanied  by  all  his  suite,  then  returned,  and 
dictated  or  read  until  eight,  or  occasionally  played 
a  game  at  chess,  at  which  time  dinner  was  an- 
nounced, which  rarely  exceeded  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour  in  duration.  He  ate  heartily  and  fast, 
and  did  not  appear  to  be  partial  to  high-seasoned 
or  rich  food.  One  of  his  most  favourite  dishes  was 
a  roasted  leg  of  mutton,  of  which  1  have  seen  him 
sometimes  pare  the  outside  brown  part  off ;  he 
was  also  partial  to  mutton  chops.  1 1  e  rarely  di'an  k 
as  much  as  a  pint  of  claret  at  his  dinner,  which 
was  generally  much  diluted  with  water.  After 
dinner,  when  the  servants  had  withdrawn,  and 
when  there  were  no  visitors,  he  sometimes  played 
at  chess  or  whist,  but  more  frequently  sent  for  a 
volume  of  Conieille,  or  of  some  other  esttomed 
ftuthoi",  and  read  aloud  for  an  hour,  or  conversed 
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witli  the  ladies  and  the  rest  of  his  suite.  He  usu- 
ally retired  to  his  bedroom  at  ten  or  eleven,  and  to 
rest  immediately  afterwards.  When  he  breaic- 
fasted  or  dined,  in  his  own  apartment  (dans  Vin- 
terieurj,  he  sometimes  sent  for  one  of  his  suite  to 
converse  with  him  during  the  repast.  He  never 
ate  more  than  two  meals  a- day,  nor,  since  I  knew 
him,  had  he  ever  taken  more  than  a  very  small 
cup  of  coffee  after  each  repast,  and  at  no  other  time. 
I  have  also  been  informed  by  those  who  have  been 
in  his  service  for  fifteen  years,  that  he  had  never 
exceeded  that  quantity  since  they  firet  knew  him. 
O'Meara. 

DECLINE  OF  NAPOLEON's  HEALTH. 

Towards  the  middle  of  March,  1821,  his  spirits 
became  depressed ;  a  death-like  coldness  seized  the 
lower  extremities.  "  Ah  !  doctor"  he  exclaimed, 
*'how  1  suffer !  why  did  the  cannon-balls  spare  me, 
only  to  die  in  this  deplorable  manner?  I,  that  was 
so  active,  so  alert,  can  now  scarcely  raise  my  eye- 
lids !"  and  he  closed  his  eyes.  He  roused  himself, 
however,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  seated 
himself  on  the  sofa,  and  was  persuaded  with  difl&- 
culty  to  take  some  nourishment.  Madame  Ber- 
trand  came  in  ;  he  proposed  that  she  should  join 
him  in  his  future  rides.  "  We  shall  set  out  early 
in  the  morning  ;  we  shall  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  gain 
an  appetite,  and  deteat  the  influence  of  the  climate. 
You,  the  little  Hortense,  and  I,  are  the  worst;  we 
must  join  our  efforts,  and  assist  one  another  to 
snatch  from  death  his  victims." 

napoleon's  death. 

On  May  5,  after  an  agitated  night,  the  delirium 
Etill  continued.  He  spoke  with  pain,  uttered  a  few 
inarticulateaiidbrokeuword5,tUj3e>jr-idfii  »/•./*;>}.' 
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(head  of  the  army)  were  the  last  that  fell  from  his 
lips,  intimatingthat  his  thoughts  were  watching  the 
field  of  battle.  He  had  no  sooner  uttered  them  than 
he  lost  the  use  of  his  speech.  It  appeared  as  if  the 
spark  of  life  was  extinct ;  but  after  a  struggle,  his 
pulse  again  beat,  the  oppression  was  diminished  ; 
he  heaved  deep  sighs  :  Napoleon  still  lived.  No 
farther  change  took  place  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day  ;  but  in  the  evening  the  eyelids  became 
fixed,  and  the  eyes  were  then  drawn  back.  The 
pulse  stopped,  went  on.  It  was  within  a  few  mi- 
rmtes  of  six  o'clock.  His  hour  was  come  :  his  lips 
were  covered  with  a  slight  froth :  Napoleon  was  no 
more ! 

napoleon's  funeral  at  ST.  HELENA. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  May  the  funeral 
took  place.  The  governor  arrived  first,  the  rear- 
admiral  soon  after,  and  shortly  all  the  authorities, 
civil  and  military,  were  assembled  at  Longwood. 
The  day  was  fine,  the  people  crowded  the  roads, 
music  resounded  from  the  heights ;  never  spectacle 
so  sad  and  solemn  had  been  witnessed  in  these  re- 
mote regions.  At  half-past  twelve  the  grenadiers 
lifted  the  coffin  with  difficulty,  and  removed  it  into 
the  great  walk  in  the  garden,  where  the  hearse  was 
waiting  them.  It  was  placed  in  the  carriage,  co- 
vered with  a  pall  of  purple  velvet,  and  with  the 
cloak  which  Napoleon  wore  at  Marengo.  All  the 
troops  were  under  arms  on  this  solemn  occasion. 
As  the  road  did  not  admit  a  near  approach  of  tlie 
hearse  to  the  place  of  sepulture,  a  party  of  British 
grenadiers  had  the  honour  of  bearing  the  coffin  to 
the  grave.  The  prayers  were  recited  by  the  Abbe 
Vignali.  Minute  guns  were  fix'ed  from  the  admi- 
ral's ship.  The  coffin  was  then  let  down  into  the 
g"i/junder  the  discharge  of  tlu*ee  successive  vol- 
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leys  of  artillery,  from  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon.  A 
large  stone  was  then  lowered  down  on  the  grave, 
and  covered  the  moderate  space  now  sufficient  lor 
the  man  for  whom  Eui'ope  was  too  small.  Napo- 
leon had  himself  indicated  the  spot  where  he  wished 
to  lie.  It  is  a  small  secluded  recess  called  Haine'a 
Valley,  where  a  fountain  rises,  at  which  his  Chinese 
domestics  used  to  fill  the  silver  pitchex's  for  Napo- 
leon's use.  The  spot  has  more  of  verdure  than 
nny  other  ;  and  the  illustrious  exile  was  accustomed 
to  repose  under  the  beautiful  weeping  willows  which 
overhung  the  spring.  His  mortal  i-emains,  however, 
did  not  here  find  their  last  resting  place,  and  have 
since  been  transferred  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  to 
repose  with  the  French  peopl  j  whom  he  loved  so  well. 

DISINTKRMENT  OF  THE  REMAINS  OF  NAPOLEON, 
AND  THEIR  EE-INTERMENT  IN  FRANCE. 

In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, in  1840,  negotiations  were  entered  into  by  the  go- 
vernment of  France  with  the  British  administration, 
for  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  Napoleon  from 
St.  Helena  to  France  ;  and  the  consent  of  the  lat- 
ter being  gained,  a  squadron,  under  the  command 
of  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  was  sent  to  St.  Helena, 
to  convey  the  bones  of  the  great  warrior  from  that 
island  back  to  France.  On  the  return  of  the  fleet, 
the  remains  of  the  illustrious  hero  were  consigned 
to  their  resting-place,  under  the  dome  of  the  In- 
talides,  amidst  great  splendour,  and  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect,  from  an  immense  con- 
cuux'se  of  people  of  all  ranks. 
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